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Highway to health 

Africa has an ambitious and welcome plan for a continent -wide centre for disease control 
— but if the agency is to live up to its promise, it will need substantially better resources. 



I n light of the ongoing Ebola epidemic in West Africa, it is entirely 
sensible that the African Union intends to set up a pan-continental 
organization to guard against the ravages of infectious disease. The 
African Centres for Disease Control and Prevention (ACDC), as the 
agency is called, will be modelled not on the massive US CDC, but 
on the smaller European Centre for Disease Prevention and Control 
(ECDC). Although the goal is excellent and the effort should be cau- 
tiously welcomed, the plans for the African agency are woefully inad- 
equate. In terms of funds and staff — at least initially — it will be in no 
position to achieve its lofty ambitions. 

There is no exact definition of a CDC other than a public-health 
agency, often with a focus on infectious diseases. The US CDC was 
created in 1946 with around 400 staff members and an annual budget 
of some US$10 million (worth $120 million today), largely to tackle 
malaria in the US south. It now has a staff of 15,000 and a whopping 
$7-billion annual budget, covering the entire spectrum of health issues 
— from detecting and responding to infectious-disease outbreaks 
worldwide, to control and prevention of non-communicable diseases, 
bioterrorism, workplace injuries and environmental health threats. 

The past 15 years have seen a proliferation of CDCs and equivalent 
organizations worldwide, in part because of awareness of the need to 
improve responses to infectious-disease threats, prompted in particular 
by the 2003 epidemic of severe acute respiratory syndrome (SAKS). But 
their organizational models are diverse. The Public Health Agency of 
Canada — created in 2004 after SAKS outbreaks revealed weaknesses 
in the country’s response — is a smaller version of the US CDC, with 
2,400 employees and a budget of Can$633 million (US$517 million). 

The ECDC is different. Unlike the US and Canadian organizations, 
the Stockholm-based agency has no in-house laboratories. It acts 
instead as a coordinator, drawing on a network of research labs and 
national health-protection bodies to reinforce disease surveillance and 
response. The highly respected agency has a relatively modest budget 
of €60 million (US$64 million), and 300 staff members. 

The ACDC, to be based for now in Addis Ababa, would coordinate 
national resources and labs, as well as pan- African networks including 
the African Field Epidemiology Network and the African Network 
for Drugs and Diagnostics Innovation. It would focus on infectious 
diseases. But the similarities with the ECDC end there. 

The ACDC’s budget for July 2015 to December 2016 calls for just 
US$6.9 million, and the centre would initially have just 1 1 staff mem- 
bers, including management and 5 epidemiologists. These resources 
are hopelessly inadequate to tackle the agency’s long list of stated ambi- 
tions, which include not only helping to prevent, detect and respond 
to disease outbreaks, but also strengthening health systems and con- 
ducting regional and national risk assessments. The African Union has 
declined to say what funding it hopes the ACDC will attract beyond 
this start-up phase. Its backers need to commit funding now for at least 
five to ten years — experts say that $60 million and 300 staff members 



would be the absolute minimum needed. 

That Africa seems to want to assume political ownership of its 
response to public-health emergencies, rather than relying largely on 
outside agencies and support, can only be welcomed. Yet there is a risk 
that the creation of this skeletal agency might provide an excuse for 
complacency and inaction by politicians in Africa and globally. And the 
underlying problems that leave many coun- 
tries vulnerable to disease outbreaks will not 
be solved by an African health agency alone, 
however robust and however desirable. 

As the Ebola epidemic has cruelly high- 
lighted, what Africa lacks most are proper 
health systems and labs. There is a drastic 
shortage of health-care workers, with only a 
few dozen physicians per million people. Yet 
there are no serious national or international 
plans to reinforce public-health capacities. 

An alphabet soup of organizations involved in global health and dis- 
ease detection and prevention has developed over the past 20 years, yet 
proved incapable of reacting promptly when the Ebola threat emerged. 
These groups’ often overlapping and duplicated efforts must be better 
coordinated to prevent and mitigate future health crises. But there is 
a danger that with concern over Ebola fading, governments will lapse 
back into old habits, and that the stark lessons of the epidemic will not 
be taken fully on board. ■ 



Decoupled ideals 

‘Ecomodemist Manifesto ’ reframes sustainable 
development, but the goal remains the same. 

H umanity faces two fundamental challenges this century. The 
first is to lift billions of people out of poverty and give them the 
opportunity to live healthy and dignified lives. The second is 
to ensure that this development does not destabilize the climatic and 
ecological systems that have enabled the rise of humans and other life 
on Earth. The problem is that these two goals are increasingly at odds. 

Reconciling the twin imperatives of conservation and development is 
not easy. ‘Sustainable development’ is a catchphrase that neatly defines 
what the world must ultimately achieve, but nobody knows precisely 
what it looks like at full scale. Later this year, governments will finalize 
a set of sustainable development goals to guide international aid (see 
also page 432), and in December global leaders will gather to discuss the 
latest climate agreement at a summit in Paris. Any deal will be burdened 



''That Africa 
wants to 
assume political 
ownership of 
its response to 
public-health 
emergencies 
can only be 
welcomed. ” 
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by inevitable compromises that allow space for polluting development 
as the world seeks better and cheaper solutions. 

The latest attempt to create a framework for thinking about this 
dilemma comes from 18 environmental activists and academics, who 
published an ‘Ecomodernist Manifesto’ last week (see go.nature.com/ 
f89sls). The essay paints a hopeful picture of technological progress 
while placing importance on the kind of intensive development that has 
characterized humanity’s rise so far. Only by concentrating our impact 
within the urban, industrial and agricultural context can we achieve a 
“good Anthropocene”, or age of human influence, the authors argue. 

Coal, oil and natural gas have improved many lives, and the essay 
points out that the long arc of development is already tending towards 
better, cleaner and more-efficient energy technologies — just not fast 
enough. At least in the short term, the authors contend, poor countries 
are right to focus on improving the lives of their citizens, even if that 
means expanding their use of fossil fuels until cheaper and cleaner solu- 
tions are available. These ideas are framed in terms of a larger “decou- 
pling of humanity from nature”. What this means, precisely, is left to the 
imagination, but the essay also underscores the role of modern agricul- 
ture, which has freed up labour, enabled the rise of cities and reduced 
the amount of land that we need to feed humanity. Rather than lament 
this trend, the authors argue that it must be encouraged and hastened. 

The essay stands in sharp contrast to the gloomy outlook often 
provided by environmentalists and scientists. A little scepticism is 



warranted. For the long haul, the authors place faith in a new generation 
of solar cells combined with efficient energy- storage technologies, 
advanced nuclear fission — and even fusion energy. In the medium 
term, hydropower could play a part, in the same way that technologies 
for the capture and sequestration of carbon 
GovemtncntS could improve fossil fuels over this time scale. 

cannot write The authors focus on large-scale power gener- 

people out of the ation, but may be too quick to write off current 

equation, ” wind and solar technologies, which can have a 

useful role in reducing demand for centralized 
power today. The wise deployment of efficient bioenergy resources may 
also be helpful, in tandem with agricultural intensification. 

It is not yet clear what the climate fix will look like. What is clear 
is that governments need to invest in a portfolio of energy research, 
development and demonstration. They must implement strong climate 
policies that will push companies towards technologies that produce 
less air pollution and fewer greenhouse-gas emissions. They need to 
invest in agricultural research to secure the necessary food crops, and 
provide farmers and ranchers with the tools required to maximize pro- 
duction. And they need to set limits on the land that can be developed. 

Governments cannot write people out of the equation, and hard 
choices will have to be made. But the first step is to point everybody in 
the right direction. Human ingenuity takes many forms, and we may 
yet surprise ourselves. ■ 



More from Moore 

Moore ’s law is approaching physical limits: 
truly novelphysics will be needed to extend it. 

H ail Gordon Moore: 19 April marked the famous prediction by 
the (less) famous man that the late twentieth century would 
herald massive increases in computing power, stimulating the 
technological age. 

Electronics and information technology now touch almost every 
aspect of life. Kicking off with the invention of the integrated circuit 
in 1958, the continuing electronics revolution is, in large part, down 
to the technology industry’s faithful compliance with what came to be 
known as Moore’s law. 

In 1965, Moore, a chemist turned electronic engineer, noticed that 
in the years since the first integrated circuits were built, engineers 
had managed to roughly double the number of components, such 
as transistors, on a chip every year. He also predicted that the rate of 
component shrinkage — which he later revised to a doubling every 
two years — would continue for at least another decade. 

The semiconductor industry never looked back. It has continued to 
shrink transistors and produce computer chips that combine increas- 
ingly high performance and functionality. 

For the first few decades, the semiconductor industry met Moore’s 
law mainly through feats of engineering genius and gigantic strides 
in manufacturing processes. But the key role of fundamental science 
is also worth remembering, especially as researchers today seek ways 
to maintain the rate of progress. 

The invention of the transistor at Bell Laboratories in Murray Hill, 
New Jersey, in the 1940s was firmly based on the development of 
semiconductor band theory. And scientific breakthroughs played an 
important part in the subsequent developments of technology. Nota- 
bly, in 1970, the Russian physicist Nikolay Basov and collaborators 
developed excimer lasers that would later be used to etch tiny circuit 
patterns on the silicon wafers from which chips are made. 

The 1990s called for further innovation. Until then, as transis- 
tors became smaller, their speed and energy efficiency increased. 



But when the components reached around 100 nanometres across, 
miniaturization began to have the opposite effect, worsening perfor- 
mance. Chip-makers such as Intel, which Moore co-founded, and IBM 
again looked to basic science to improve the performance of transistor 
materials. Major help came from condensed- matter physicists. They 
had known for decades that the ability of silicon to conduct electricity 
improves substantially when its crystal lattice is stretched — for instance, 
by layering it on another crystal in which the atoms have a different 
spacing. Engineers introduced strained silicon into chips in the 2000s, 
and Moore’s law stayed true for several more years. 

State-of-the-art microprocessors now have transistors that are just 
14 nanometres wide, and Moore’s law is finally approaching the ulti- 
mate physical limits. Waste heat in particular has become a source of 
concern. It has already caused one form of Moore’s law — the expo- 
nential acceleration of computer clock speed’ — to grind to a halt. 
Power-hungry chips also limit the ability of mobile devices to survive 
more than a few hours between charges. 

The introduction of advanced materials such as hafnium oxide, 
which provides insulation even when it is just a few atomic layers thick, 
has managed to keep chips a bit cooler. Heroic efforts might yet bring 
one or two more generations of smaller transistors, down to a size of 
perhaps 5 nanometres. But further improvements in performance will 
require fundamentally new physics. 

Where are we headed? Transistors that use quantum tunnelling, 
perhaps? Or those in which currents transport quantum spin rather 
than electric charge? Labs around the world are experimenting with 
approaches and materials that could drastically cut energy consump- 
tion. One avenue that could be exploited is the inherent stability of 
the collective ‘topological’ properties of atoms: a modern twist on 
the ancient practice of encoding information by tying knots. Some 
researchers are trying out radical ‘neuromorphic’ circuit architectures 
inspired by the plasticity of the brain’s neuronal networks. 

A principle that works well in a physics lab will not necessarily 
translate into something that can be mass-produced. And inevi- 
tably, most of today’s attempts will lead nowhere. Society should 
have confidence, however, that somewhere, 
O NATURE.COM somehow, basic science will provide a way to 
To comment online, maintain progress. Moore should be proud that 
click on Editorials at: we have not yet found the exception that proves 

go.nature.com/xhunqv his law. ■ 
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A personal take on events 




Why I teach evolution 
to Muslim students 

Encouraging students to challenge ideas is crucial to fostering a generation 
of Muslim scientists who are free thinkers, says Rana Dajatii. 



C ertain problematic attitudes towards science have been 
imported into Muslim societies as a part of rapid globalization 
and modernization — the rejection of the theory of evolution, 
for example. But this also offers an opportunity. 

I teach evolution to university students in Jordan. Almost all of them 
are hostile to the idea at first. Their schoolteachers are likely to have 
ignored or glossed over it. Still, most students are willing to discuss 
evolution, and by the end of the course, the majority accept the idea. If 
Muslim students can challenge ideas on such a controversial academic 
topic, then they can also approach other aspects of their lives by ques- 
tioning — and not just blindly accepting — the status quo. These tools 
and attitudes are crucial to the development of their personalities and 
to becoming responsible citizens. 

Students in my classes often get a shock. I wear 
a hijab, so they know that I am a practising Mus- 
lim, yet they hear me endorsing evolution as a 
mechanism to explain diversity and the develop- 
ment of species, and citing Charles Darwin as a 
scientist who contributed to our understanding 
of the emergence and diversification of life on 
Earth. I am almost always the first Muslim they 
have met who says such things. 

Some students complained to the university 
that 1 was preaching against Islam, but university 
officials were satisfied when I showed them that 
evolution featured in the university’s approved 
textbooks and that what I teach in my lecture 
comes straight from these texts. I commended 
the students who complained for their courage 
in supporting what they believed, and offered to 
sit down and discuss their concerns with them. 

In teaching, I offer a detailed explanation of the natural evolution of 
plants and artificial breeding. Later, we discuss antibiotic resistance, 
influenza vaccines and the development of HIV drugs. After these 
discussions, most students are willing to accept evolution as a mecha- 
nism for the emergence of all species except humans. Many quote 
evidence from the Koran that is interpreted to mean that Adam — and 
so humans — were created spontaneously. Human evolution remains 
taboo because the students are not ready to relinquish the concept 
that humans were created differently. I remind them that Muslims are 
warned against arrogance, and that humans are only part of creation. 

Muslim scholars such as Hussein al-Jisr and Ahmad Medhat in the 
1880s supported evolution. Before Darwin, al-Jahiz and others proposed 
rudimentary evolutionary theories in the ninth century. I point out that 
the apparent controversy over evolution and 
Islam arose only in the twentieth century, when O NATURE.COM 

Darwin’s ideas became associated with colonial- Discuss this article 

ism, imperialism, the West, atheism, materialism online at: 

and racism. Muslim religious scholars gradually gO.natiire.COm/iieyqBw 



took a stand against evolution, which the public adopted. The scholars 
used Christian creationist arguments to support their stance, transfer- 
ring the Western war between science and religion to Islam. 

Some of my students argue that to accept evolution means denying 
the existence of God. I say that evolution does not discuss the origins 
of the Universe. No one yet understands this beginning. To me, the 
beginning was God. After the beginning, the rules of logic and science 
led to the development of the Universe and beyond. 

In my experience, many Muslims are happy to consider this. I have 
encountered several Muslim scientists who agree with my stance, 
but do not say so publicly because they fear being labelled as trouble- 
makers. Some religious scholars also agree, but they wish to go about 
changing opinions gradually, so as not to raise defences and slow 
progress. 

My take, as a Muslim scientist, is that the 
Koran asks humans to observe and contem- 
plate the world while celebrating the pursuit of 
knowledge. It does not validate scientific find- 
ings. Science allows us to question and discover 
how the world works and the Koran provides the 
moral guidelines for doing so. If an apparent con- 
tradiction arises between a scientific finding and 
an interpretation of the Koran, then we can turn 
to both science itself (which is evolving) and the 
interpretation of the Koran (which is not impar- 
tial, because it is a human exercise) to account 
for the discrepancy. This is an ongoing and fluid 
process, and is part and parcel of the purpose of 
life for Muslims. 

Whether or not a student accepts human evo- 
lution makes no difference to how I mark their 
exam paper. As educators, our objective is to help students to become 
independent thinkers. I do not want my students to write that they 
accept evolution just to pass an exam. I want them to show the argu- 
ment they used to reach their conclusion, even if that conclusion 
rejects human evolution. Otherwise, I am doing what the people who 
decry evolution are doing: forcing an opinion on them. 

My aim is to teach students to develop a rational methodology for 
assessing the natural world and to come up with their own opinions, 
hypotheses and theories and not to copy others. This becomes a call 
for new ways of thinking: a journey to pursue knowledge, which is 
one of the core tenets of Islam. If we succeed in that endeavour, we 
will contribute to the creation of a generation of Muslim scientists 
who are free thinkers. ■ 



Rana Dajani is associate professor of molecular biology at Hashemite 
University in Zarqa, Jordan, and a visiting scholar at the Faraday 
Institute, University of Cambridge, UK. 
e-mail: rdajani@hu.edu. jo 
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RESEARCH HIGHLIGHTS 



MICROBIOLOGY 



Bacterial bonanza far from the West 



Members of an isolated Amazon tribe in 
Venezuela (pictured) have the most diverse gut 
bacteria ever documented in humans. 

Maria Gloria Dominguez-Bello at New York 
University School of Medicine analysed oral, 
faecal and skin bacteria from 34 Yanomami 
villagers who had never met anyone from 
the West until 2009. The researchers found 
almost double the genetic diversity in the faecal 
bacteria compared with the microbiomes of 
US residents. The faecal and oral bacteria also 
carried genes for antibiotic resistance, even 
though the people had no known exposure to 
the drugs. 



In a separate study, Jens Walter at the 
University of Alberta in Edmonton, Andrew 
Greenhill at Federation University Australia in 
Ghurchill and their colleagues looked at the gut 
microbiomes of people from two rural areas 
of Papua New Guinea. They found that the 
bacteria were extremely diverse and included 
lineages not seen in US populations. Using 
ecological modelling, the authors attributed 
the increased diversity to low sanitation levels, 
which increased the swapping of bacteria 
between people. 

Science Adv. I,el500183 (2015); 

Cell Rep. http://doi.org/3vh (2015) 



PLANT GENETICS 



Sweet petato is 
already a GM crop 

The sweet-potato genome 
contains genes from bacteria, 
so is an example of a naturally 
occurring genetically modified 
(GM) plant. 

While combing through the 
genome of the domesticated 
sweet potato (Ipomoea batatas), 
Jan Kreuze of the International 
Potato Genter in Lima, Peru, 
and his colleagues stumbled on 
genes that originated from one 
or more Agrobacterium species. 
These bacteria infect plants 
and transfer DNA into their 
hosts’ genomes, so are used 
by researchers to genetically 
modify many agricultural 
crops. The two stretches of 
bacterial DNA found in the 
sweet potato are expressed 
in various tissues, and one of 
the sequences is found only in 
cultivated sweet potatoes — not 
in closely related wild strains. 

These genes could encode 
traits that were desirable for 
domestication of the crop, 
and were probably transferred 
into an ancient sweet-potato 
ancestor, the authors say. 

Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA 

http://dx.doi.org/10.1073/ 

pnas.l419685112(2015) 



GLACIOLOGY 



Antarctic ice shelf 
nears its demise 

The remains of an ice shelf 
that collapsed spectacularly in 
2002 may be headed for total 
disintegration. 

The break-up of the Larsen B 
ice shelf was one of the largest 
and fastest melting events 
ever seen by glaciologists. 

Ala Khazendar of the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory in 
Pasadena, Galifornia, and his 
co-workers studied satellite and 
airborne radar measurements 
of the heights and flow 



speeds of glaciers feeding the 
remaining, southern section 
of Larsen B. They found that 
two of the glaciers thinned by 
15-20 metres between 2002 
and 2011, and one of them 
increased its flow speed by 55% 
from 1997 to 2012. 

Modelling suggests that 
when most of Larsen B 
disintegrated, the remaining 
glaciers had less ice to buttress 
them in place, causing them to 
destabilize. 

Earth Planet. Sci. Lett. 419, 
199-210(2015) 



CANCER BIOLOGY 



Some mutations in 
cancer arrive late 

Subpopulations of tumour cells 
can harbour unique mutations 
that crop up later in a tumour’s 
lifetime, and these could lead 
to treatment resistance. 

Tumours contain cells 
with distinct mutations. 
Gharles Swanton of University 
Gollege London and his 
colleagues analysed DNA 
sequence data from more 



than 2,500 people with cancer 
to find out which mutations 
can fuel the expansion of 
subpopulations of tumour 
cells. The team found that 
mutations that drive cancer 
growth tend to emerge early 
in a tumour’s evolution, and 
are typically found throughout 
the tumour. But the mutations 
can also develop later, in small 
subpopulations of cells. 

The results suggest that 
some tumours become 
resistant to therapy when small 
populations carrying resistance 
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genes expand. 
Understanding 
which mutations are 
present in these smaller 
groups of cells could aid in 
the selection of therapies 
for individuals. 

Sci. Transl. Med. 7, 283ra54 
(2015) 



PALAEONTOLOGY 



Ancient seas bore 
bone-fed worms 

Bone -eating worms devour 
dead whales in today s oceans, 
but their ancient relatives 
might have emerged millions 
of years before their modern 
food source. 

Modern Osedax worms 
drill distinctive holes in bone, 
with the oldest examples 
found in whale and fish bones 
from around 30 million years 
ago. But Silvia Danise and 
Nicholas Higgs of Plymouth 
University, UK, found these 
boreholes in the fossilized 
remains of an extinct marine 
reptile and a turtle, both 
roughly 100 million years old. 

The discovery shifts the 
evolution of Osedax-type 
worms to well before the rise of 
early whales, about 50 million 
years ago. The ancient 
worms probably survived 
on the bones of turtles and 
other animals before whales 
appeared. 

Biol. Lett. 1 1, 20150072 (2015) 



Like a moth to a 
trumpet flower 

Hawk-moths are better at 
finding nectar in flowers 
shaped like the bell of a 
trumpet than in those that 
resemble a flat disc. 

Eric Octavio Campos and 
his colleagues at the University 
of Washington in Seattle used 
a 3D printer to create flowers 




RESEARCH HIGHLIGHTS 



THIS WEEK 



that were 
either flat 
or curved like a 
trumpet. The team 
inserted a tube filled with 
sugar water into the centre 
of each flower, and allowed 
hawk-moths {Manduca sexta; 
pictured) to feed from them. 
Although the moths visited 
each type of flower equally, 
they drained trumpet flowers 
more often than flat ones. 

The results suggest that the 
trumpet shape helps to guide 
the moths probing mouthparts 
to nectar. 

Before the advent of 
3D printers, ecologists who 
studied plant-pollinator 
interactions had to breed 
flowers or sculpt fake ones 
by hand. The 3D-printing 
technology allowed Campos’s 
team to quantify flower shape 
and produce precise models 
with ease. 

Fund Ecol. 29, 462-468 (2015) 



ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR 



Octopus crawls 
with no rhythm 

Octopuses can move quickly 
in any direction, regardless of 
which way the eyes and body 
are facing. 

Binyamin Hochner of 
the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem and his colleagues 
studied the animal’s movement 
by analysing videos of crawling 
octopuses {Octopus vulgaris; 
pictured). They found that 
the radially symmetrical 
octopus moves by extending 
and shortening its arms, and 
that it tends to crawl diagonally 
relative to its line of sight. 

The octopus also seems 
to lack any rhythmic pattern 
when coordinating the 
movement of its arms, unlike 
most other animals. The 
authors suggest that octopuses 
make last-minute decisions 



SOCIAL SELECTION 



Popular articles 
on social media 




Full disclosure of clinical trials 

Phantom clinical trials are a well-known phenomenon 
in biomedical research. Trials are conducted, but the 
results never see the light of day. To tackle this, the World 
Health Organization (WHO) released a statement in 
PLoS Medicine on 14 April calling for full disclosure of 
clinical-trial results — a stand that drew wide support 
from commenters on social media. “Great news!” tweeted 
Antonietta Filia, an epidemiologist at Italy’s National 
Institute of Health in Rome. Joseph Hayes, a psychiatrist 
at University College London, suggested in a tweet that 
such a policy would uncover many less-than-spectacular 
results. “WHO says all trials should 
O NATURE.COM be reported. Journal of Negative & 

For more on Null Findings to have highest Impact 

popular papers: Factor.” 

go.nature.com/jSxqiTis PLoSMed. 12, el001819(2015) 



about which arm to move to 
determine their direction of 
crawling. 

Curr. Biol, http://doi.org/3vd 
(2015) 



ASTROPHYSICS 



Many flavours of 
supernova 

Exploding stars grouped in 
one family because of their 
similarities actually form two 
distinct groups. This may have 
important cosmic implications 
because the explosions, called 
supernovae, are the primary 
evidence that the Universe’s 
expansion is accelerating. 

Half of type la supernovae 
seem to have similar intrinsic 
brightnesses when seen in the 
visible spectrum. But when 
Peter Milne of the University of 
Arizona in Tucson and his team 
analysed data from the Hubble 
Space Telescope and NASA’s 
Swift satellite, they found that 
the supernovae fell into two 
subfamilies, each brighter than 
the other in a different part of 
the ultraviolet spectrum. 

The relative abundances of 
the two subfamilies seem to 
have changed over the past 
several billion years, a fact that 
could complicate their use as 
markers of cosmic expansion, 
the authors say. 

Astrophys.J. 803, 20 (2015) 



ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR 



Dazzling colours 
distract predators 

Many animals have 
coloration that shifts 
depending on the angle from 
which they are viewed, and 
this may help them to avoid 
predators. 

This ‘interference 
coloration has evolved 
several times in beetles, birds, 
fish and other creatures, but 
it is not clear why. Thomas 
Pike, now at the University 
of Lincoln, UK, trained 
laboratory Japanese quails 
(Coturnixjaponica) to peck 
at moving targets on a screen. 
When the targets changed 
from green to blue as they 
moved across the screen, 
the quails required many 
more pecking attempts to 
successfully ‘capture’ the 
mock prey. They were also 
less accurate with their pecks 
than when the targets stayed 
the same colour. 

The findings suggest 
that this kind of coloration 
impairs a predator’s ability to 
accurately locate prey. 

Biol. Lett. 1 1, 20150159 (2015) 

ONATURE.COM 

For the latest research published by 
NaturemW: 
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SEVEN DAYS 



The news in brief 






A 



Dark side of a comet sprouts jet 



Pictures taken on 12 March by the European 
Space Agency’s Rosetta spacecraft show the 
surprise birth of a dust stream from the dark 
underbelly of the comet 67P/Churyumov- 
Gerasimenko. The shots were taken just 
2 minutes apart, 75 kilometres from the comet’s 
surface. 

Jets of vapour and dust normally form at the 
Sun-facing side of comets as ice sublimates 



beneath the surface, and researchers had not 
expected any to emerge from the dark region, 
named Imhotep after an ancient Egyptian 
god. But as 67P/Churyumov-Gerasimenko is 
approaching the Sun, some early light may have 
warmed an as-yet-unobserved outcrop in the 
region, the mission team says. The images were 
presented last week at the annual meeting of the 
European Geosciences Union in Vienna. 



FUNDING 



Research beest 

In a deal announced on 
16 April, Germany’s ruling 
political parties agreed to 
increase funding for science 
by €5 billion (US$5.4 billion) 
between 2018 and 2028. The 
agreement, which is not yet 
a government commitment, 
was welcomed as a strong 
indication of continuing 
political support for research. 
Most of the proposed cash 
would go towards extending 
the country’s Excellence 
Initiative, a competitive fund 
that had been due to expire 
in 2017. Since its launch in 
2006, the initiative has created 
some 20,000 science jobs. See 
go.nature.com/ieytqt for more. 



RESEARCH 



Stem-cell initiative 

The Genter for iPS Gell 
Research and Application 
(GiRA) of Kyoto University 
will partner with Japanese 
pharmaceutical firm Takeda, 
in Osaka, to develop clinical 
applications of induced 
pluripotent stem (iPS) 
cells. In a statement on 
17 April, Takeda said that it 
will contribute more than 
¥32 billion (US$269 million) 
to the project over 10 years, 
as well as to research facilities 
in Fujisawa. GiRA director 
Shinya Yamanaka, who shared 
a Nobel prize in 2012 for his 
work on iPS cells, will lead the 
programme. Potential research 
paths include treatments for 
heart failure and diabetes. 

Ebola-vaccine trial 

A late-stage clinical trial of 
a candidate Ebola vaccine 
is under way in western 
Sierra Leone, the US Genters 
for Disease Gontrol and 
Prevention announced on 
14 April. Gonducted in 
partnership with Sierra Leone’s 
Gollege of Medicine and Allied 



Health Sciences and its health 
and sanitation ministry, the 
trial will enrol 6,000 health and 
other front-line workers from 
five heavily stricken districts. 
Participants will receive the 
experimental inactivated-virus 
vaccine rVSV-ZEBOV either 
immediately, or six months 
after enrolment. All will be 
followed closely from the day of 
enrolment, and those assigned 
to the later phase will serve as 
controls for the first phase. 

Smoking trends 

Electronic cigarettes are 
now the tobacco products 
most commonly used by US 
high-school students. Data 
released last week by the 
Genters for Disease Gontrol 
and Prevention show that 
a total of 24.6% of students 
used tobacco products in 
2014; 13.4% used e- cigarettes. 
Declines in conventional 
cigarette and cigar smoking 
have been offset by increases 
in e-cigarettes and hookah 



use. Mitch Zeller, director 
of the US Food and Drug 
Administration’s Genter for 
Tobacco Products, called the 
figures “staggering”, and said 
that they justified his agency’s 
attempts to regulate these 
products. 

Nuclear retractions 

Giting a conflict of interests, 
the journal Meccanica, 
published by Springer, has 
retracted 1 1 papers by Alberto 
Garpinteri, an engineer at 
the Polytechnic University 
of Turin, Italy, and his 
collaborators. Garpinteri was 
the journal’s editor-in-chief 
until 2014. Some of the papers 
were about a controversial 
type of nuclear fission that, 
according to Garpinteri, is 
induced by compressing 
solids (see Nature http:// 
doi.org/3wd; 2012). The 
retractions were issued 
in March, according to a 
Springer spokeswoman, but 
first emerged when a blogger 



at the Italian newspaper La 
Repubblica spotted them on 
15 April. 



POLICY 



Telescope share 

US astronomers could get 
more science out of their 
ground-based telescopes 
by bartering observation 
time between facilities, 
the US National Research 
Gouncil recommends in 
a 17 April report. A time- 
exchange scheme could help 
researchers to recover from 
funding cutbacks by the US 
National Science Foundation, 
and might assist scientists 
at small institutions in 
accessing data from the Large 
Synoptic Survey Telescope, an 
8.36-metre telescope under 
construction in Ghile. 

Trial transparency 

The World Health 
Organization issued a 
statement on 14 April calling 
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SEVEN DAYS 



THIS WEEK 



for increased reporting of 
clinical-trial results. The agency 
requested that investigators 
submit their main findings to 
a peer-reviewed journal and 
to post key results in clinical- 
trial registries within one year 
of completing a study It also 
urged researchers to disclose 
results from older, unreported 
clinical trials. The statement 
follows several similar efforts 
by European and US agencies, 
and an international campaign 
by medical researchers (see 
go.nature.com/p7slov and 
Nature 515 A77; 2014). 

Nuclear veto 

A local court in Japan has 
blocked the restart of two 
nuclear reactors at the 
Takahama power plant in 
the Fukui prefecture. The 
Nuclear Regulation Authority 
in Tokyo had deemed the 
reactors safe to recommence 
operations last year. But in an 
injunction issued on 14 April, 
the presiding judge questioned 
the stringency of the safety 
standards, even though the 
agency had tightened them 
after the 201 1 Fukushima 
disaster. Despite the national 
governments efforts to rebuild 
the nuclear industry, all of 
Japans reactors remain offline. 

Porpoise protection 

On 16 April, Mexican President 
Enrique Pena Nieto officially 
launched a plan to save the 
vaquita (pictured), a critically 



TREND WATCH 



Of the 41.8 million tonnes of 
electronic and electrical waste that 
was generated in 2014, nearly 60% 
was a mix of kitchen, bathroom 
and laundry equipment, according 
to a report released on 19 April 
by the United Nations University 
in Bonn, Germany (see go.nature. 
com/hznxhn). About 7% 
consisted of personal computers 
and other small information- 
technology products. Globally, an 
average of 5.9 kilograms of e- waste 
was generated per capita — a 
figure that the authors project will 
rise to 6.7 kg in 2018. 




endangered porpoise that lives 
only in the Gulf of Galifornia. 
Fewer than 100 vaquitas 
(Phocoena sinus) are estimated 
to remain. The animals often 
become ensnared in gillnets 
— a type of fishing net. The 
US$37-million initiative 
prohibits gillnet fishing in 
much of the northern gulf, 
supplies new boats to the 
Mexican navy to enforce the 
ban, and compensates fishers 
for lost income. 

Corneal implant 

The US Food and Drug 
Administration approved 
a first-of-its-kind corneal 
implant on 17 April. The 
KAMRA inlay is an opaque, 
ring-shaped device to improve 
close-up vision in people with 
presbyopia, an age-related 
condition that diminishes the 
eyes ability to change focus. 
The implant blocks peripheral 
light and funnels central light 
rays through a small opening, 
sharpening vision of near 
objects and small print. Made 
by AcuFocus, a medical-device 



company in Irvine, Galifornia, 
the implant is approved for 
people who have not had 
cataract surgery. 



Telescope kick-off 

Gonstruction of the Large 
Synoptic Survey Telescope 
officially launched on 14 April 
with a traditional Ghilean 
ceremony to lay the first stone 
on Gerro Pachon, a mountain 
in north-central Ghile. The 
8.36-metre telescope, equipped 
with a 3 -billion-pixel digital 
camera, is expected to come 
online in 20 1 9 and begin 
full operation in 2022. The 
construction, projected 
to cost US$680-million, is 
funded by the US National 
Science Foundation, the US 
Department of Energy and 
private donors. 

Trachea inquiry 

An investigation by the 
Karolinska Institute in 
Stockholm has cleared one of 
its surgeons, Paolo Macchiarini, 



E-WASTE ESTIMATES 

By region, Oceania generated the least total amount of e-waste last 
year, but was the second-highest producer per capita, after Europe. 



Africa I 



Americas I 



1.9 megatonnes 

(1.7 kilograms per capita) 



11.7 Mt 

(12.2 kg per capita) 



Asia I 



16.0 Mt 

(3.7 kg per capita) 



Europe I 



11.6 Mt 

(15.6 kg per capita) 



I 



Oceania ■ 

\ (15.2 kg per capita) 



COMING UP 



26-30 APRIL 

The first Triennial 
Earth-Sun Summit takes 
place in Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Heliophysicists 
discuss topics such as 
space weather, solar 
flares and results from 
NASAs MAVEN mission 
to explore how Mars’s 
atmosphere interacts 
with solar wind. 
go.nature.com/fc73ho 



of charges of scientific 
misconduct related to a series 
of synthetic-trachea transplants 
that were performed starting 
in 2008. Pierre Delaere, a 
surgeon at the hospital of the 
Gatholic University of Leuven 
(KU Leuven) in Belgium, 
had accused Macchiarini of 
overstating the success of the 
operations he had performed, 
among other allegations (see 
Nature 516, 16-17; 2014). 

The investigation report by 
the Karolinska ethics council, 
released on 14 April, judged 
Macchiarini’s claims to be 
plausible. Another Karolinska 
investigation, which will 
compare patient medical 
records with Macchiarini’s 
claims, is ongoing. 

Chemical weapons 

One hundred years have 
passed since the first 
large-scale use of chemical 
weapons at Ypres, Belgium, 
on 22 April 1915, during 
the First World War. The 
European Association for 
Ghemical and Molecular 
Sciences is marking the 
anniversary by calling for 
the complete elimination 
of chemical weapons; the 
society, which has members 
from 32 countries in Europe, 
has organized a three -day 
conference in Ypres to discuss 
how to improve international 
laws to prevent the use of such 
weapons. 
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MEDICINE Therapy aims to 
regenerate protective neural 
sheath p.417 



SEISMOLOGY Surprising science 
of Oklahoma’s artificial 
quakes p.418 



EXOPLANETS Climate 
scientists join search 
for alien Earths p.420 



FORENSICS The soil scientist 
who uses dirt to solve 
crimes p.422 




Grey wolves are increasingly rare on Isle Royale. 



ECOLOGY 



Iconic island 
study at risk 

Just three wolves left in 5 7 -year ecology project. 



BY EMMA MARRIS 

T he longest-running predator-prey study 
in the world may run out of predators as 
early as next year. Isle Royale in Michi- 
gan is down to its last three wolves, researchers 
announced on 17 April. 

That spells the probable end of a 57-year 
project to chronicle the fluctuating populations 
of moose and wolves on the 544- square-kilo - 
metre island. The effort has tested mathematical 
models of population dynamics, and provided 
insight into wolf and moose behaviour. 

But inbreeding has taken its toll on the wolf 
population, causing skeletal abnormalities and 



high death rates; the last influx of DNA came in 
1997, when a lone male travelled to the island in 
Lake Superior over a temporary ice bridge into 
the island, which is a national park. (By contrast, 
the moose population has grown by about 22% 
per year, from some 500 in 201 1 to 1,250 now.) 
For years, project leaders Rolf Peterson and John 
Vucetich, both ecologists at Michigan Techno- 
logical University in Houghton, called for a 
genetic rescue to save the study. They say that 
by transporting just a few wolves onto the island, 
problems such as malformed spinal columns, 
caused by recessive genes, would be masked by 
the incoming dominant genes. 

This year, Peterson and Vucetich flew above 



the island for 16 days in February and March 
looking for wolves and wolf tracks in the snow. 
Most days they came up with nothing. “Just 
a blank slate,” says Peterson. In the end, they 
counted just three wolves — probably a mated 
pair of close adult relatives and one pup. 

Even if wolves were brought in this year, the 
pair probably would not break up and mate 
with the newcomers, the researchers say. And 
the pup was in such poor shape that the scien- 
tists do not expect it to survive. “Genetic rescue 
is almost certainly too late now,” says Vucetich. 

Peterson blames the US National Park Service 
(NPS) for “dithering” over what to do until the 
window for genetic rescue had closed. A year 
ago, the NPS announced that it would make a 
decision on the matter after a “comprehensive 
planning process”. 

“We have science coming out our ears and it 
wasn’t enough to carry the day,” says Peterson. 

MIXED FEELINGS 

But Phyllis Green, superintendent of Isle 
Royale National Park, says that science is just 
one of several factors that will influence her 
decision about whether to intervene, along 
with NPS policies, relevant laws and the needs 
and desires of park visitors. “Some people love 
hearing a wolf howl in the wilderness; others 
say ‘if you put the wolf out there, I am not as 
thrilled about hearing it’,” she says. 

And not everyone agrees that the NPS should 
have added more wolves to the island. Promi- 
nent wolf biologist David Mech, who works for 
the US Geological Survey in St Paul, Minnesota, 
says that much can be learned from watching 
what happens without intervention. “Ghances 
are good that one [of the remaining wolves] is 
a male and one is a female, and that is how the 
whole population started, so it would be inter- 
esting to see what happens in the next year,” he 
says. “I think we should just continue to study 
the situation and describe what happens.” 

In March, the US National Science Founda- 
tion renewed the grant for the Isle Royale study 
for another five years, and that US$90,000 is not 
contingent on wolves remaining in the system. 
Moose and vegetation can still be tracked as 
they react to the disappearance of the predator. 
The researchers say that they will stay. Vucetich 
has been working on the study since the early 
1990s, and Peterson has been looking for wolf 
tracks in the snow every winter since 1971. 
“They can kick me out if they want,” Peterson 
says, “but I won’t walk awayf ■ 
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NEWS 



IN FOCUS 




A study in Sweden monitored how bees respond to neonicotinoids in the wild. 



POLLINATORS 



Bee studies stir up 
pesticide debate 

The threat that neonicotinoids pose to bees becomes clearer. 



BY DANIEL CRESSEY 

T he case for restricting a controversial 
family of insecticides is growing. 
Two studies published on 22 April in 
Nature^’^ address outstanding questions about 
the threat that the chemicals pose to bees, and 
come as regulators around the world gear up 
for a fresh debate on pesticide restrictions. 

Many bee populations are in steep decline, 
with multiple causes identified, including 
parasites and the loss of food sources. Also 
blamed are neonicotinoids, a widely used class 
of insecticides that are often applied to seeds, 
and find their way into the pollen and nectar 
of plants. The use on seeds of three — clothia- 
nidin, imidacloprid and thiamethoxam — is 
temporarily banned in the European Union 
because of concern that they might harm pol- 
linators; the ban is up for review in December. 
In the United States, there are no such restric- 
tions, but the US Environmental Protection 
Agency said on 2 April that it was “unlikely” to 
approve new outdoor neonicotinoid-pesticide 
uses without new bee data. 

So far, the data are mixed. Many studies 



that link the poor health of bee colonies to the 
pesticides have been criticized, for example for 
not using realistic doses. Some defenders of the 
chemicals have argued that if neonicotinoids are 
harmful, bees will learn to avoid treated plants. 

Geraldine Wright, an insect neuroethologist 
at Newcastle University, UK, and her 
colleagues investigated this aspect. They 
confined honeybees {Apis mellifera) and 
bumblebees {Bombus terrestris) to boxes and 
gave them a choice between plain nectar and 
nectar laced with imidacloprid, thiamethoxam 
or clothianidin. The researchers found that the 
bees showed no preference for the plain nectar. 
In fact, the insects were more likely to choose 
the nectar containing imidacloprid or thia- 
methoxam\ although it is not clear whether 
the preference would occur in the wild. 

Wright’s team also analysed the response 
of the bees’ taste neurons to neonicotinoids, 
and found that they reacted the same regard- 
less of concentration — indicating that the 
bees cannot taste the pesticides and that the 
preference is caused by some other mecha- 
nism. Other studies have shown that neo- 
nicotinoids activate receptors in bee brains 



linked to memory and learning. 

In contrast to Wright and colleagues’ work, 
the second paper^ looked at honeybees and 
wild bees, including bumblebees, in the field. 
Maj Rundlof, an ecologist at Lund University 
in Sweden, and her colleagues analysed eight 
fields of oilseed rape sown with seeds treated 
with clothianidin and eight fields sown with 
untreated seeds across southern Sweden. 

Honeybees did not respond differently 
in the treated and untreated fields. But the 
researchers found that wild-bee density in 
treated fields was around half that in untreated 
fields. Nests of solitary bees and bumblebee- 
colony growth were also reduced in treated 
fields. “I’m worried about the effects on wild 
bees,” says Rundlof 

She suggests that honeybees have larger 
colony sizes, which could sustain higher losses 
of foraging bees before showing overall health 
effects. But that suggests another problem. 
“Honeybees are the model organism that is used 
in toxicity testing for pesticides,” she says. If they 
are not representative of bees in general, it could 
explain why more studies have not detected 
negative effects. 

Dave Goulson, a bee researcher at the 
University of Sussex in Brighton, UK, also sus- 
pects that honeybees are more resilient than 
wild bees to neonicotinoids. Rundlof ’s paper 
is “probably the best field study done so far”, 
he says, and avoids many previous problems, 
such as contaminated controls. “Any reason- 
able person would have to accept this is a real 
effect,” he adds. 

The debate is heating up. In March, Goulson 
reanalysed^ data from a 2013 study by the UK 
Food and Environment Research Agency (see 
go.nature.com/w9jlti), which had concluded 
that neonicotinoid pesticides do not harm 
bees: Goulson found that they do. In the same 
month, work from the United States found^ 
that the probable harm from exposure to 
imidacloprid in seed-treated crops was “neg- 
ligible” in honeybees, and last year a study^ 
done in Canada reached a similar conclusion 
for clothianidin on oilseed rape. 

Christopher Connolly, who studies human 
and bee neuroscience at the University of 
Dundee, UK, and has published work^ show- 
ing that neonicotinoids interfere with neu- 
ron function in bumblebees, says that he was 
already convinced that the pesticides are bad 
for bees. Now, “the questions need to move to a 
different level”, to elucidate the mechanisms. ■ 
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NEWS 



IN FOCUS 



NEUROLOGY 



Drug that boosts nerve signals 
offers hope for multiple sclerosis 

Trialled antibody treatment thought to work by renewing the protective coating of neurons. 



BY HEIDI LEDFORD 

A n experimental antibody drug aimed at 
protecting nerves from the ravages of 
multiple sclerosis offers hope for a new 
way to combat the neurological disease — if 
researchers can definitively show that it works. 

The antibody, anti-LINGO-1, is intended to 
stimulate regrowth of the myelin sheath, the 
fatty protective covering on nerve cells that is 
damaged by multiple sclerosis. Its developer. 
Biogen of Cambridge, Massachusetts, will 
present results from a small clinical trial at an 
American Academy of Neurology meeting this 
week in Washington DC. If the initial promising 
results from the trial are confirmed, it will be the 
first such myelin-regeneration therapy. Other 
researchers are racing to find more targets and 
compounds that act similarly. 

“Once we get a positive result, the field will 
move very quickly,” says Jack Antel, a neurolo- 
gist at McGill University in Montreal, Canada. 
But that excitement is tempered by practical 
hurdles: there is as yet no proven way to measure 
remyelination of nerve cells in living humans. 

Myelin sheaths insulate and support axons, 
the fibres that transmit signals between nerve 
cells. In multiple sclerosis, immune attack 
destroys these sheaths. Stripped of this protec- 
tive coating, the axons gradually wither away, 
causing the numbness and muscle spasms that 
are characteristic of the disease. The 12 drugs 
approved in the United States to treat multiple 
sclerosis slow this immune attack — although 
sometimes with dangerous side effects. But 
none stops it, says Bruce Trapp, a neuroscien- 
tist at the Cleveland Clinic in Ohio. 

Anti-LINGO-1 blocks the LINGO- 1 protein, 
which inhibits the production of myelin. In 
doing so, the drug spurs myelin growth. It has 
consistently performed well in animal models 
and in human cells grown in culture. 




Myelin (green) protects nerve fibres. 



LINGO - 1 is not the only target for myelin - 
boosting therapies. Acorda Therapeutics of 
Ardsley, New York, is conducting clinical trials 
of an antibody that binds to the cells that give 
rise to myelin, although its molecular target is 
unknown. And this week in Nature^ research- 
ers report that two drugs marketed for skin 
conditions help to repair myelin in mice and in 
cultured human cells (F. J. Najm et al Nature 
http://dx.doi.org/10.1038/naturel4335; 2015). 

Numerous studies have also found early 
drug leads, some of them among previously 
approved therapies. “We re entering the golden 
age of targets,” says Robert Miller, a neurosci- 
entist at George Washington University in 
Washington DC, who collaborates with Biogen. 

Biogen is in the lead, and the industry is 
watching to see how the company will ascer- 
tain whether its drug is working, says Johanne 
Kaplan, vice-president of neuroimmunology 
research at Genzyme, a company in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, that is also developing 
remyelinating drugs. Assessing multiple-sclero- 
sis drugs is challenging: symptoms are difficult 



to measure reliably and often progress slowly. 
And the benefits of remyelinating drugs are 
expected to manifest over years, not months. 

At the neurology meeting. Biogen will report 
on a trial of anti-LINGO-I in 82 patients with 
optic neuritis, a loss of vision common among 
people with multiple sclerosis. The trial found 
that the antibody was no better than a placebo 
at improving vision. But it did speed up signal- 
ling in retinal nerves — a possible sign that the 
myelin sheath had been rebuilt — by 41% over 
placebo after eight months of treatment, says 
Gilmore O’Neill, vice-president of multiple- 
sclerosis research at Biogen. 

The trial was small, and it is too early to know 
whether the drug will provide tangible relief 
from other symptoms of multiple sclerosis, 
such as numbness, cautions Charles ffrench- 
Constant, who studies the disease at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, UK. Similar improvements in 
nerve conductivity could result from reduced 
inflammation, he adds. “You cant assume that 
this is actually evidence of myelin regeneration.” 

Nevertheless, ffrench-Constant and others 
are excited to see any sign that the approach 
may be working. “It is remarkable,” says 
Vittorio Gallo, a neuroscientist at the Childrens 
Research Institute in Washington DC. Biogen is 
conducting another anti-LINGO-1 trial to test 
an experimental way (based on magnetic reso- 
nance imaging) to assess remyelination, as well 
as the effect of the drug on symptoms in people 
for whom the disease is progressing rapidly. 

There is little expectation that anti- 
LINGO-1 or other drugs like it will cure 
multiple sclerosis, says Kaplan. Instead, the 
hope is that the drugs can be used in combina- 
tion with the available immune treatments to 
slow progression of the disease. “If we could get 
the therapies to patients early enough, maybe 
we can keep them out of the wheelchair,” says 
Trapp. “That would be huge.” ■ 
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Seismologist Amberlee Darold is tracking unprecedented earthquakes in Oklahoma, and trying to discover what is causing them. 



GEOLOGY 



Artificial quakes 
shake Oklahoma 

Earthquakes linked to oil and gas operations prompt further 
research into human-induced seismic hazards. 



BY ALEXANDRA WITZE, 

STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 

I t’s the first thing that geologist Todd 
Halihan asks on a sunny spring afternoon 
at Oklahoma State University in Stillwater: 
“Did you feel the earthquake? My mother-in- 
law just called to complain that the house was 
shaking.” 

Halihan’s mother-in-law has been calling 
a lot lately Fifteen quakes of magnitude 4 or 
greater struck in 2014 — packing more than 
a century’s worth of normal seismic activity 
for the state into a single year. Oklahoma had 
twice as many earthquakes last year as Cali- 
fornia — a seismic hotspot — and researchers 
are racing to understand why before the next 
major one strikes. 

Whatever they learn will apply to seismic 
hazards worldwide. Oklahoma’s quakes have 
been linked to underground wells where oil 
and gas operations dispose of waste water, 



but mining, geothermal energy and other 
underground explorations have triggered 
earthquakes from South Africa to Switzerland. 
This week, at a meeting of the Seismological 
Society of America in Pasadena, California, sci- 
entists will discuss how the risk from human- 
induced quakes differs from that of natural 
quakes — and how society can prepare for it. 

In Oklahoma, the earthquakes have 
unleashed a frenzy of finger-pointing, with 
angry residents suing oil and gas companies 
over damage to their homes. The industry 
and politicians are locked in fierce debates 
about whether the quakes are induced, but 
the unprecedented shaking across central and 
northern parts of the state matches almost 
exactly with the activity of water-disposal 
wells. “There are some who will argue that it is 
purely natural,” says Halihan. “But by now it’s 
pretty clear it’s not.” 

Companies drill into the ground to extract 
oil and gas mixed with salt water, essentially 



the brine from a long-fossilized sea. They 
separate out the fuels and then inject the salt 
water into deep disposal wells (there are more 
than 4,600 in Oklahoma). State regulations 
require that the salt water be disposed of in 
rock layers below those that hold drinking 
water (see ‘Shaky ground’). 

STRESS FRACTURE 

Much of the liquid ends up in a rock formation 
called the Arbuckle, which underlies much of 
Oklahoma and is known for its ability to absorb 
huge volumes of water. But in many places the 
Arbuckle rests on brittle, ancient basement 
rocks, which can fracture along major faults 
under stress. “The deeper you inject, the more 
likely it is that the injected brine is going to 
make its way into a seismogenic fault zone, 
prone to producing earthquakes,” says Arthur 
McGarr, who leads research on induced quakes 
at the US Geological Survey (USGS) in Menlo 
Park, California. 

Oil and gas companies operate disposal 
wells across the central United States, and 
although Oklahoma stands out for the sheer 
volume of waste water, other states may be get- 
ting triggered earthquakes. A report in Nature 
Communications^ this week, for example, links 
brine injection to a series of quakes that began 
in November 2013 near Azle, Texas. 

The basic physics of the process has been 
understood since the 1970s, when scientists 
from the USGS pumped water down a well in 
Rangely, Colorado, and recorded how earth- 
quake activity rose and petered out as they 
varied the amount of fluid^. The question 
now is which faults are likely to rupture in 
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Oklahoma, and how large an earthquake they 
might produce. 

Whether a fault breaks in an earthquake 
depends on how it sits in relation to the stresses 
that compress Earths crust. The movement of 
tectonic plates is squeezing Oklahoma from 
east to west, so most of the earthquakes are 
happening along faults oriented northwest to 
southeast, or northeast to southwest. Other 
faults are less likely to rupture, says McGarr. 

The biggest earthquake ever recorded in 
Oklahoma was a magnitude -5. 6 event near 
the town of Prague in November 2011, and 
many seismologists think that it was induced 
by nearby disposal wells^. Theoretical work^ 
suggests that the potential size of a quake 
grows with the volume of fluid injected into 
the ground. The biggest disposal wells in 
Oklahoma inject more than 60 million litres 
of waste water each month. 

Austin Holland, the state seismologist at the 
Oklahoma Geological Survey in Norman, esti- 
mates that the chance of another earthquake of 
magnitude 5 or greater striking the state in the 
next year is about 30%. “That is not the kind of 
lottery we want to win,” he says. 

Oklahoma has designated buffer zones, 
requiring extra scrutiny for disposal wells 
within 10 kilometres of sites of earthquake 
swarms or quakes of magnitude 4 or greater. 
As of 18 April, operators must also prove they 
are not injecting into or near basement rocks, 
or must cut their disposal volumes by half 

Yet oil and gas companies hold great 
political power in Oklahoma, and regulators 
continue to emphasize what they call uncer- 
tainty in linking injection wells to quakes. “We 
felt a big quake one Friday night and I knew 
we had permitted a brand-new Arbuckle dis- 
posal well not three miles from my house,” said 
Tim Baker, director of the oil and gas division 
of the Oklahoma Gorporation Gommission, 
which regulates drilling, at a town-hall meet- 
ing in suburban Oklahoma Gity this month. 
“I drove to that well to inspect it on Saturday 
morning, and it wasn’t even turned on. That’s 
how complex this issue is.” 

The related — and controversial — technique 
of hydraulic fracturing, in which water is 
injected into rock to open cracks so oil and gas 
can flow more easily, has also been linked to 
earthquakes, but to a much lesser extent. The 
fracking involves injecting less water for shorter 
periods of time, and has not been tied to any 
earthquakes greater than magnitude 4 (ref 5). 

SEISMIC SURVEY 

One group of geologists wants to explore exactly 
how disposal wells might cause earthquakes. 
The team hopes to find a remote corner of Okla- 
homa and inject fluids deep underground while 
monitoring seismicity, in a modern analogue to 
the 1970s experiments in Golorado. “It’s a very 
ambitious goal, but we want to do a controlled 
field- scale experiment,” says Ze’ev Reches, a 
geophysicist at the University of Oklahoma 



SHAKY GROUND 

Earthquakes, once rare in Oklahoma, are now common in areas (map) where oil and gas companies inject 
waste water into deep underground disposal wells (bottom left). 
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in Norman and a co-leader of the project. But 
with Oklahomans already on edge, it is not clear 
whether the team could pull off such an experi- 
ment. So far, it remains hypothetical. 

For now, seismologists are just trying to keep 
up with the quakes. The state geological survey 
recently gave up naming earthquake swarms, 
because the quakes simply never stopped, says 
Amberlee Darold, an agency seismologist. 
(The survey used to name swarms after nearby 
towns; it now identifies huge swathes of con- 
tinuous activity by county.) 

In the 1 5-storey brick Earth sciences building 
on the University of Oklahoma campus in Nor- 
man, statues celebrate the state’s ‘wildcatters’ 
who made it big in oil and gas, and a well- 
manicured garden nearby is dedicated to their 
achievements. Holland and Darold labour in the 
building’s dark basement, compiling a database 
of Oklahoma’s faults and trying to make sure 
that every earthquake is documented. 

Many scientists are worried that the state’s 
buildings are not constructed to standards that 
consider seismic risk, and are concerned about 
how old brick-and-mortar structures would 
hold up in a large earthquake. The USGS issues 
national seismic-hazard maps every few years. 



but has never included the risk from induced 
quakes. This year, for the first time, the agency 
is developing induced- seismicity hazard maps 
for Oklahoma and surrounding states. The 
first of these is likely to be out by the end of 
2015, says McGarr. 

In Gushing, almost 60 kilometres north of 
Prague, crude-oil pipelines from across the 
continent meet. Fences topped with razor wire 
are meant to protect huge oil-storage tanks 
from a terrorist attack, but will not help if a 
major earthquake strikes, says Halihan. 

In the meantime, he sits and waits to hear 
about the next quake. If he does not want to 
rely on his mother-in-law, Halihan can track 
the tremors by watching the movement of a 
small brass marker pinned to his office wall. It 
used to shake about once a week. Now it does 
so almost every day. ■ 
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RECIPE FOR A HARITARLE PLANET 

The search for life beyond Earth focuses on the ‘habitable zone', where 
conditions allow for liquid surface water. Whether a planet can support life 
depends on the distance to its star, that star's energy, and the planet's size 
and composition. Scientists have confirmed at least five planets that are less 
than twice the size of Earth and sit in the habitable zones of their stars. 



Orbit, tilt and 
rotation all 
affect the 
length of day 
and seasons. 



The composition of the 
atmosphere, as well as 
the distribution of land 
and oceans, affect both 
climate and the spectral 
signal that scientists are 
likely to see. 




The size and 
density of a planet 
can be used to 
determine whether 
it is made out of 
rock, gas or water. 



PLANETARY SCIENCE 



Climate scientists 
eye alien worlds 

NASA initiative seeks to bolster interdisciplinary science 
in the search for life beyond Earth. 



BY JEFFTOLLEFSON 

T he hunt for life beyond the Solar System 
is gaining new partners: NASA clima- 
tologists. After more than 30 years of 
studying Earth, a team at the NASA Goddard 
Institute for Space Studies (GISS) in New York 
will adapt its global climate model to simulate 
conditions on potentially habitable exoplanets. 
The effort is part of a broader push to identify 
Earth-like worlds that NASA will launch on 
20 April at a meeting in Washington DG. 

Already, the agency’s space-based Kepler 
telescope has pinpointed more than 1,000 alien 
planets by observing the brief interruption of 
starlight that signals a planet passing in front 
of its parent star. At least five of these plan- 
ets are similar in size to Earth and located in 
the ‘habitable zone’, where liquid water could 
persist. The next step would be to detect light 
passing through exoplanet atmospheres, which 
could hold clues to conditions on these distant 
worlds. 

“We have to start thinking about these 
things as more than planetary objects,” says 
Anthony Del Genio, a climate modeller who 
is leading the GISS effort. “All of a sudden, this 



has become a topic not just for astronomers, 
but for planetary scientists and now climate 
scientists.” 

Del Genio’s group is one of around 16 — 
ranging from Earth and planetary scientists 
to solar physicists and astrophysicists — that 
are participating in NASA’s new Nexus for Exo- 
planet System Science (NExSS) programme. 
The effort has an initial annual budget of 
roughly US$10 million to $12 million. 

“We are bringing together a bunch of 
different disciplines, and they all look at the 
formation and functioning of planets in dif- 
ferent ways,” says Mary Voytek, who directs 
NASA’s astrobiology programme and organ- 
ized NExSS. Although interest is high, Voytek 
says, communication remains a challenge. 
“You can’t even get these communities to agree 
on a definition of the habitable zone.” 

The initiative is based in part on the Virtual 
Planetary Laboratory at the University of 
Washington in Seattle, which launched 
in 2001 and now has 55 researchers from 
23 institutions collaborating on inter- 
disciplinary exoplanet research. “When we 
started this, people thought we were crazy,” 
says Victoria Meadows, an astronomer and 



the project’s principal investigator. “But 
this is not something that a single discipline 
can address.” 

NExSS will expand the network of research- 
ers collaborating on exoplanets, she says. That 
should help scientists to make sense of existing 
data and observations from the James Webb 
Space Telescope and the Transiting Exoplanet 
Survey Satellite, which are both scheduled 
for launch in 2018. It could also help NASA 
develop missions to hunt for exoplanets in the 
2020s and beyond. 

At GISS, Del Genio’s team has already 
started repurposing the institution’s workhorse 
Earth-system climate model. The researchers 
are combing through its source code to locate 
simple parameters that are fixed for Earth, such 
as 24-hour days and 365-day orbits, in order to 
create an exoplanet model that can be adjusted 
for different planetary systems. Initial simu- 
lations will focus on Earth’s ancient past and 
the evolution of Mars and Venus. Although 
neither can support life today, each may have 
had liquid surface water at some time. 

The GISS team’s ultimate goal is to explore 
the concept of a habitable zone by mixing and 
matching some of the key factors that deter- 
mine whether a planet can support life (see 
‘Recipe for a habitable planet’). By feeding 
these parameters into the exoplanet model, the 
group will create a database of ‘hypothetical 
atmospheres’ with spectra that could be visible 
to astronomers. 

Del Genio’s group is one of several that are 
using climate models in exoplanet research. A 
group led by physicist Francois Forget at the 
Pierre Simon Laplace Institute in Paris used 
such a model to explore the runaway warm- 
ing that occurs when water vapour builds up 
in a planet’s atmosphere, trapping outgoing 
radiation. In December 2013, they reported in 
Nature^ that the early Earth could withstand 
more solar radiation before its oceans boiled 
off than scientists had thought. Two other 
groups have done similar experiments^’^ and 
Del Genio says that his team is exploring the 
same issue. 

The 3D models could be particularly useful 
for defining the habitable zone, and the place 
to start is the Solar System, says James Kasting, 
an atmospheric scientist at Pennsylvania State 
University in University Park who works on 
one-dimensional exoplanet models. But ulti- 
mately, he adds, progress will depend on better 
observations of exoplanets. 

“In 15 or 20 years, we might get a spec- 
trum of a planet that looks Earth-like, and 
then everyone will be out with their models 
trying to model that planet,” he says. “I would 
like it to happen quicker — but we need a big 
telescope.” ■ 
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PALAEOANTHROPOLOGY 



Oldest stone tools raise 
questions about their creators 

The 3.3-million-year-old implements predate the first members of the Homo genus. 



BY EWEN CALLAWAY, SAN FRANCISCO 

T he oldest stone tools on record may 
spell the end for the theory that com- 
plex toolmaking began with the 
genus Homo, to which humans belong. The 
3. 3 -million -year- old artefacts, revealed at a 
conference in California last week, predate the 
first members of Homo, and suggest that more- 
ancient hominin ancestors had the intelligence 
and dexterity to craft sophisticated tools. 

“This is a landmark discovery pertaining to 
one of the key evolutionary milestones,” says 
Zeresenay Alemseged, a palaeoanthropologist 
at the California Academy of Sciences in San 
Francisco, who attended the talk at the annual 
meeting of the Paleoanthropology Society in 
San Francisco, on 14 April. 

More than 80 years ago, anthropologist 
Louis Leakey found stone tools in Olduvai 
Gorge in Tanzania. Decades later, he and his 
wife Mary and their team found bones from a 
species that the Leakeys named Homo habilis 
— ‘the handy man. This led to the prevailing 
view that human stone-tool use began with 
Homo, a group that includes modern humans 
and their big-brained and tall forebears. The 
oldest of these Oldowan tools date to 2.6 mil- 
lion years ago — around the time of the earliest 
Homo fossils. Climate upheavals that trans- 
formed dense forest into open savannah might 
have catalysed ancient humans into developing 
the new technology so that they could hunt or 
scavenge grass-eating animals, the theory goes. 

Chimpanzees and other non-human 
primates use stones to crack nuts, for instance, 
but their tools lack the craftsmanship of the 
Oldowan toolmakers, who would strike one 
rock against another, breaking off flakes to 
leave a sharp-edged stone core. 

In 2010, Alemseged and his team reported 
an intriguing find at a site called Dikika in 
Ethiopia (S. P. McPherron et al. Nature 466, 
857-860; 2010). They saw cut marks on bones 
from 3.4 million years ago, when ape-like crea- 
tures such as Australopithecus afarensis — the 
same species as the famous fossil called Lucy 
— roamed eastern Africa. This hinted at even 
earlier manufacturing of stone tools. Other 
researchers questioned the find, attributing the 
marks to natural wear and tear such as tram- 
pling, or bites inflicted by crocodiles. 

Aware of this controversy, a team led by 
Sonia Harmand of Stony Brook University in 




Excavators at Lomekwi, Kenya, in 2011. 



New York set out in 201 1 to find tools older 
than 3 million years, at a site west of Kenya’s 
Lake Turkana. On a July day, the team took a 
wrong turn and happened upon a patch of land 
that seemed worth exploring. By tea time, they 
had found pieces of rock lying on the ground 
that looked like flakes left over from the manu- 
facture of stone tools. Careful excavation of the 
patch revealed 19 buried artefacts, including 
stone core forms, and dozens more on the sur- 
face. One key surface find was a small rock flake, 
which fitted in a gap in a buried core as snugly as 
a jigsaw puzzle piece, confirming that the tools 
were made through a flaking process. 

The tools come from sediments that 
Harmand’s team dated to around 3.3 million 
years ago and are much larger than the Oldowan 
artefacts: some weigh as much as 15 kilograms. 
The team concluded that the tools represent 
a distinct culture, which they have named the 
Lomekwian culture after the site where the 
implements were found. “Lomekwi marks a 
new beginning to the known archaeological 
record,” Harmand said at the meeting. 

Hominin fossils and cut-marked animal 
bones have not been found at the site, so the 
team cannot yet say who made the tools or 
how they were used. But their discovery may 
deliver a fatal blow to the already fragile idea 



that complex toolmaking began with Homo. 
Harmand suggests that earlier species, such as 
Kenyanthropus platyops, bones of which have 
been found on the western shore of Lake Tur- 
kana, and A. afarensis, may have made tools 
by building on the cruder abilities seen in apes 
and monkeys. The Lomekwi tools were made 
in a forest environment, also questioning the 
idea that open landscapes catalysed tool use, 
said Harmand. 

Alemseged sees the Lomekwi tools as vin- 
dication for his team’s controversial find of 
cut-marked bones. Before Harmand’s presenta- 
tion, Alemseged’s colleague Jessica Thompson, 
an archaeologist at Emory University in Atlanta, 
Georgia, presented an analysis of other animal 
bones from Dikika. None contained similar 
patterns to those reported in 2010, suggesting 
that the marks were made by something other 
than wear and tear — probably by tools. 

The Lomekwi talk left David Braun, an 
archaeologist at George Washington Univer- 
sity in Washington DG, itching for further 
details. He says that the tools look authentic, 
as does the date that Harmand and her team 
assert. The identity of their makers has aroused 
his curiosity: “What the hell do these things 
look like if they can use 15-kilogram tools?” 

But he is most interested in what the Lomekwi 
tools meant for their creators. Did they offer an 
advantage over the other hominins that were 
around at the time, or was toolmaking more 
common 3 million to 4 million years ago than 
existing evidence suggests? “They’re a game- 
changer,” he adds, “no matter what.” ■ 



CORRECTIONS 

The News story ‘Hope for science in fallout 
of nuclear deal’ (Nature 520, 274-275; 
2015) wrongly stated that Iran found a 
bank willing to accept its payment of dues 
to CERN. It was CERN, not Iran, that found 
the bank. In addition, the text implied 
that Iran is a full member of CERN — it is 
involved in specific projects at the lab. And 
the News story ‘Leading scientists favour 
women in tenure-track hiring test’ (Nature 
520, 275-276; 2015) misidentified Virginia 
Valian as a linguist. She is a psychologist. It 
also misrepresented her views on the study 
by Williams & Ceci: she has reservations 
about aspects of the study’s methodology. 
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n a Saturday night in October 
1977, Lorna Dawson was study- 
ing in her dormitory at the 
University of Edinburgh, UK, 
when two 17-year-old girls disappeared off 
a nearby street. The teenagers had been on 
a pub crawl with friends, stopping at an old 
Scottish tavern called The World s End before 
vanishing. Police officers remembered seeing 
two men with them. The next day, the girls 
turned up dead eight kilometres apart — one 
on a beach and another in a remote wheat field. 
They had both been raped, beaten and stran- 
gled. Despite a nationwide manhunt, police 
could not find the assailants. 

Dawson was a country girl, new to the city, 
and was working towards a geology degree at 
the time of the crime, later dubbed the World s 
End murders. “It was my first time away from 
home,” she says, and the case left her “terrified 
to go out”. 

It also left her with a passion for justice. Now 
at the James Hutton Institute in Aberdeen, UK, 
Dawson runs one of the world s only labs dedi- 
cated to forensic soil science, where in the past 
decade she has worked on more than 70 cases 
from around the globe. At the time of the mur- 
ders, soil was rarely used as evidence, and tech- 
niques were “elementary”, she says. But today, 
soil evidence regularly leads to bodies, over- 
turns alibis and reveals the origins of artefacts. 
That is in no small part due to Dawson, who has 
advanced methods in soil forensics and worked 
to disseminate the techniques to others. 

“Lorna has been instrumental in promoting 
the new renaissance in forensic geoscience 
throughout the world,” says Marianne Stam, 
who recently retired from the Riverside Crime 
Laboratory of the California Department 
of Justice. But Dawson says that there is still 
more to be done. She is now part of an inter- 
national collaboration developing a method 
to profile microbial communities using DNA. 
This could make soil more valuable for crime 
fighting, says Rob Eitzpatrick, who founded 
the Centre for Australian Forensic Soil Science 
in Adelaide, Australia. “What Lorna is doing is 
pioneering new ground, developing methods 
that others could use and should try more.” 

Dawson says that she does it for the victims, 
such as the girls in the World’s End mur- 
ders — a case she would return to several times 
in her career. “Getting some sort of closure for 
the victims’ families, it’s a really rewarding 
thing to be able to do,” she says. “That’s what 
drives you on into the hard hours.” 

BEYOND SHERLOCK HOLMES 

Forensic soil science was nearly 150 years old 
by the time Dawson took it up. Police in Ger- 
many used sandy soil to solve a crime in 1856 
and Arthur Conan Doyle noted the forensic 
potential of dirt three decades later in his first 
Sherlock Holmes mystery, A Study in Scarlet. 
In the story, Watson says that Sherlock “tells at 
a glance different soils from each other. After 



walks, has shown me splashes upon his trousers 
and told me by their colour and consistence in 
what part of London he had received them.” 

In the real world, forensic soil science 
advanced little beyond analyses of “colour 
and consistence” for the next century. “It was 
really just about the larger components of the 
soil. You took a sample and you shook it up 
in a test tube and noted its colour, that sort 
of thing,” says retired forensic scientist Dave 

“GETTING SOME SORT 
OF CLOSURE FOR THE 
VICTIMS’ FAMILIES, 
IT’S A REALLY 
REWARDING THING 
TO BE ABLE TO DO.” 

Barclay. From 1997 to 2006, he was head of 
physical evidence at the National Grime Fac- 
ulty, a forensics agency that helped UK police 
departments with the most serious crimes. 
When he looked at the state of soil forensics, 
he was dismayed. “It wasn’t being used, or it 
was being done on a sort of cottage -industry 
basis,” he says. “It wasn’t being done necessarily 
to the standards of normal science.” 

A few scientists were starting to rigorously 
apply new techniques, such as specialized 
scanning electron microscopy for mineral- 
ogy, but other practitioners continued to use 
unsophisticated methods to give investiga- 
tors the answers they wanted, he says. In other 
countries, the situation was similar or worse. 

Barclay wanted to make sure that UK 
investigators drew on the firmest science, 
whether or not it supported the prosecution’s 
case. “What we needed was a sort of unifying 
group who would work to strict forensic and 
scientific practices, and I could then use them 
to coordinate the work of other people or to 
get them to peer review other people’s work,” 
he says. To develop that expertise, Barclay 
approached Dawson’s institute (then called the 
Macaulay Land Use Research Institute) in 2003 
because it was already doing soil analysis for 
government agencies. That led him to Dawson, 
who was eager to participate and was already 
well versed in analyses that could be adapted 
to forensics work, such as X-ray diffraction, 
scanning electron microscopy and Fourier 
transform infrared spectroscopy. 

Although the World’s End murders had 
affected her deeply, Dawson had never thought 
of crime solving as a career. Dirt, on the other 
hand, came naturally. 

She grew up on a farm in O NATURE.COM 
Angus county, south of To watch a video on 
Aberdeen. A favourite soil forensics, visit, 
time of year for her had go. nature. coin/o9yiilh 
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been the “tattie holidays”, when kids could earn 
pocket money harvesting tatties, or potatoes. 
“I just loved that, working outside. You used to 
make enough money that you could buy a new 
bike,” she says. 

After completing her undergraduate degree 
at Edinburgh, she went on to do a PhD in soil 
science at the University of Aberdeen, and then 
worked her way up at the Macaulay, doing a 
mix of projects related to agriculture and envi- 
ronmental science. When she got the call from 
Barclay, the offer to work on forensics intrigued 
her. “It’s just another, different sphere of life that 
the soil can contribute to, really,” she says. 

Dawson and Barclay put together a team of 
scientists, investigators and lawyers, which got 
a grant from the UK Engineering and Physi- 
cal Sciences Research Gouncil to develop 
standards for using soil- science techniques 
in forensic investigations. It was important 
to get it right, Barclay says, because the high 
costs of lab work meant that soil science would 
typically be used only in the most serious cases. 

Dawson saw opportunities to develop new 
techniques, especially for soil’s organic matter 
— the part made up of dead and decomposed 
plants and organisms. The advantage of study- 
ing organic characteristics is that they vary on 
the scale of centimetres or metres, whereas 
inorganic components may be broadly the 
same over kilometres. “The organic takes you 
to a much finer spatial scale of resolution,” she 
says. When combined with soil- survey data- 
bases that document a variety of soil character- 
istics, that resolution could help investigators 
to use soil attached to a suspect’s shoe or tyre 
to locate a burial site, for example. 

Soon after starting her work in soil forensics, 
Dawson had a chance to help on a familiar 
case — the World’s End murders. Barclay had 
been looking into the cold case and he asked 
Dawson to analyse some dirt and plant mate- 
rial that had come from the bare feet of one of 
the murdered girls, Helen Scott. But Dawson 
could not learn much from the soil when she 
looked at it in 2003 because there was too little 
to be analysed by all but the most powerful 
microscopes. 

Frustrated but determined to do better, 
Dawson devoted herself to adapting chroma- 
tography and mass spectrometry — techniques 
she knew from her work in agriculture and 
environmental science — for use in forensic 
cases. She was able to substantially reduce the 
necessary sample size — from about a tea- 
spoon down to about 20 milligrams, roughly 
the equivalent of a grain of rice. Then she put 
it into practice. In one case, she was able to 
use organic characteristics to match soil from 
getaway vehicles to a crime scene on a remote 
farm track. When the suspects learned of the 
soil evidence against them, they pleaded guilty. 

Dawson also spread the word about soil 
forensics by organizing conferences and train- 
ing in Australia, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Russia and elsewhere and by 
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Police search fields in 1977 near Haddington, Scotland, for the body of murdered teenager Helen Scott. 



holding events for public audiences at home. 
She collaborated with crime writers such as 
Ann Cleeves and Stuart MacBride, as well as 
the BBC, as a way to show the public — and 
potential jurors — that real forensic evidence 
is not as clear cut as it is often portrayed on 
television shows such as Silent Witness and 
CSI. At the same time, she demonstrated how 
useful soil could be in solving crimes. When 
MacBride fashioned a minor character after 
her, he gave her a fitting catchphrase: “The 
soil never lies.” 

BURIED DRUGS 

In her own research, Dawson has kept abreast 
of developments in soil science, hoping to 
adapt them to forensics. That is what brought 
her, clad in hiking boots and gaiters, to a farm 
southwest of Aberdeen last May. Investigators 
wanted to know whether a stash of illegal drugs 
buried at the top of a hill could be linked to dirt 
samples taken from a suspects boots and spade. 

Dawson hoped to use microbial DNA to 
solve the case. Soils host vast communities of 
microbes (up to a couple of billion cells per 
gram), and those communities can vary on 
scales as small as millimetres. For several years, 
forensic scientists have argued that the DNA 
of those microbial communities could serve as 
another kind of soil fingerprint (L. M. Macdon- 
ald etal J. Appl Microbiol 105, 813-821; 2008). 

Such soil fingerprinting has been tried 
before with mixed success by investigators 
in Italy, Spain and the Netherlands, which 
have legal systems that readily consider new 
forensic techniques. It is much more difficult 
to use new techniques in trials in common- 
law countries such as the United Kingdom, 
United States and Australia, where expert 
testimony must pass a test to establish the 

“THERE’S NO COST THAT 
YOU SHOULD STOP AT TO 
TRYAND FIND JUSTICE.” 

reliability of the methods used. Among other 
things, judges look for whether the methods 
have gone through peer review, are generally 
accepted in the scientific community and have 
appropriate standards in place. 

Dawson, working with a European Union- 
funded international collaboration called 
MiSAFE, is trying to meet this high standard 
for the microbial genetic-profiling technique. 
That is why the May farm investigation was 
not a real case, but a mock crime scene. The 
‘drugs ? White powder. The ‘suspects ? Dawson 
herself and a Hutton staff member. 

Back at the Hutton institute, molecular 
microbiologist Thomas Freitag did the analysis 
for the mock crime scene: he amplified then 
chopped up a marker gene that codes for the 
16S ribosomal RNA molecule from all the 
microbes in a clump of soil. Cataloguing these 



fragments by length leads to a “coarse portrait” 
of the community, Freitag says. No two clumps’ 
profiles will match exactly, but clumps that are 
close together should be roughly similar. 

Because the profiling method uses the same 
technology that forensic units are using today 
to analyse human DNA, forensic scientists 
worldwide should be able easily adopt it, says 
MiSAFE coordinator Edouard Jurkevitch of 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 

In the case of the mock crime scene, the 
tests performed as hoped. Freitag’s analysis 
revealed, correctly, that the spade belonging 
to the suspect had been used at the drug-bur- 
ial site. Dawson presented early results from 
MiSAFE at a meeting on forensic geosciences 
in London last December. 

The collaboration is now fine-tuning the 
approach. But Dawson says that she is confi- 
dent enough in the technique to add microbial 
DNA profiling to her arsenal as soon as the 
project wraps up in May. 

Dawsons forensic work eventually led her 
back to the World’s End case. Last year pros- 
ecutors brought a suspect, Angus Sinclair, to 
trial. By then, Sinclair was considered the worst 
serial killer in Scotland’s history. DNA from 
his semen had previously linked him to the 
World’s End murders but it was not enough to 
convict him during a trial in 2007. 

Prosecutor Deborah Demick called on 
Dawson to reanalyse the soil and plant mate- 
rial from Scott’s bare feet. Sinclair claimed that 
he and his brother-in-law, Gordon Hamilton 
(who has since died), had had consensual sex 
with the two girls in their van that night, which 
explained the presence of his semen on Scott’s 
coat. But Sinclair said that the girls were “alive 
and unharmed” when Hamilton had dropped 
him off at a fishing spot, and that Hamilton 
must have killed the girls later on his own. 

By 2014, forensic science had finally 
advanced enough to refute this alibi and con- 
struct an alternative timeline. Investigators 
reanalysed DNA from inside the knots bind- 
ing the girls’ limbs, showing that Sinclair had 
helped to tie them. They also concluded that 



Sinclair had deposited his semen on Scott’s coat 
just minutes before he left her body in the field. 

The debris pressed into Scott’s soles helped 
to fill in the details — and the brutality — of 
those final minutes, Dawson told the jury 
on 22 October. Some bits of soil contained 
traces of plant wax that matched the wheat 
field where Scott’s body was found; other bits 
matched its grassy border. A similar conclu- 
sion emerged from studies of the husks and 
grains recovered from the dirt on her feet. “The 
pattern of the soil on her feet suggested that she 
had walked or stood in that particular field,” 
Dawson says. 

The prosecutors used this and other 
evidence to argue that Sinclair had helped to 
tie up Scott and forced her to walk from the van 
into the field, where he beat and strangled her 
to death. On 14 November, just over 37 years 
after the attack, the jury convicted Sinclair of 
the double murder. His life sentence of 37 years 
was Scotland’s longest ever, and the media 
hailed the historic case as a triumph of forensic 
science. Dawson’s contribution was small but 
crucial, Demick says, because it “enabled the 
Crown to have a clear narrative of events and 
emphasize to the jury the sheer horror of what 
had happened to Miss Scott — being walked 
into the field to her death”. 

For Dawson, the case was poignant and 
powerful. Her career had come full circle and 
she had helped to ensure that Sinclair would 
never again terrify young women. Dawson 
thought of her own daughters, and how one 
had almost died several years earlier of leu- 
kaemia. She thought of Helen Scott. And she 
thought of herself at university, studying geol- 
ogy in her dorm room. “Life’s so precious, and 
if it’s taken away for whatever reason, particu- 
larly if it’s taken away by someone else’s actions, 
then I think that there’s no cost that you should 
stop at to try and find justice, to find that per- 
son who’s done that.” ■ 



Chelsea Wald is a freelance reporter in Vienna. 
She travelled to Scotland with support from a 
European Geosciences Union fellowship. 
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SEPARATION 

Chemists hope to break China's monopoly 
on rare-earth elements by finding cheap, 
efficient ways to extract them from ore. 

BY XIAOZHI LIM 



the world, thanks to the country’s historically lax A worker pours 
attitude towards costly environmental safeguards, lanthanum into a 
along with factories that incorporate the elements mould in China, 
into devices. But if chemists can come up with 
easier, faster, greener and, above all, cheaper extraction methods, then 
the balance could shift. Other countries could afford to exploit their 
own rare-earth deposits, and to recover rare-earth elements from their 
electronic waste. 

“For any Western company ever to be competitive,” says Jack Lifton, a 
consultant for the rare-earth mining industry who works in Farmington 
Hills, Michigan, “it has to find ways to produce the individual rare earths 
at lower cost than China.” 



I n July 2010, the Chinese government sent a chill through the 
world’s high-technology industries when it announced a 37% cut 
in export quotas for rare-earth elements — a group of 17 metallic 
elements that are essential ingredients in display screens, low-energy 
lighting, high-powered lasers and a host of other twenty-first- century 
products. 

China has a near monopoly on production of these elements, generat- 
ing 97% of the world’s supply in 2010. So although Beijing said that it 
was just trying to clean up a particularly dirty sector of its mining indus- 
try, the cutback sent rare-earth prices soaring and raised the spectre of 
major economic disruptions. The reality turned out to be less dire: several 
Western mining companies have now started producing rare earths, and 
China, responding to demands from the World Trade Organization, has 
pledged to end the cutbacks by 2 May this year. Nevertheless, the inci- 
dent prompted the United States and Europe to launch major research 
initiatives aimed at securing non- Chinese sources of rare earths. Those 
programmes are now beginning to achieve results. 

Central to the effort is a challenge for chemists. The rare earths are 
chemically almost identical, generally found together in ore depos- 
its and extremely difficult to separate: the standard method involves 
some 300 steps and the copious use of hazardous chemicals. China has 
a network of extraction plants that can undercut any other producer in 



MASH-UP OF METALS 

Disentangling the rare earths is so hard that it took chemists more than a 
century to identify and name them all: the first, yttrium, was discovered 
in 1794, yet the last two, lutetium and ytterbium, were not separated until 
1907 (see ‘Birds of a feather’). Early manufacturers did not bother purify- 
ing the metals. The first applications, early in the twentieth century, used 
a blended mischmetal’ in cigarette lighter flints and tracer bullets. 

Individual rare-earth elements did not begin to find uses until after the 
Second World War, when the problem of how to separate them caught the 
attention of Frank Spedding, a chemist at what is now Iowa State Univer- 
sity in Ames who had pioneered uranium purification for the Manhattan 
Project. Spedding perfected a method called ion-exchange chromatogra- 
phy, in which a mixture of rare earths was washed through a vertical glass 
column packed with polymer beads. The rare earths stuck to the beads, 
and were then washed off with dilute citric acid. 

Spedding adjusted the acid’s pH so that each element would dissolve 
from the polymer at a slightly different rate; as a result, the ions travelled 
down the column at different speeds before emerging at the bottom 
in bands of slightly different composition. With enough repetitions, 
researchers could separate high-purity elements in sufficient quantities 
to study their properties. 
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This led to an explosion in rare-earth applications, starting in the early 
1960s with the discovery that a pinch of europium oxide mixed with other 
materials made a bright red colour for television screens. By 1 965, soaring 
demand had led Western mining companies to expand europium produc- 
tion and construct the first separation plants. Because ion exchange was 
unsuited to large-scale production, the plants used a method called sol- 
vent extraction. A mixture of rare earths is dissolved in water, then shaken 
with organic solvents containing extractants — compounds that bind to 
some rare-earths more strongly than others. The rare earths move into the 
organic solvent, and after the mixture has settled, they can be chemically 
removed from the extractants and redissolved in water. It takes hundreds 
of repetitions to isolate the elements. 

Over the next few decades, Chinese chemical engineers began to up 
the solvent-extraction technology for use at their own facilities, which 
were soon able to sell individual rare earths of higher purity and at lower 
prices than Western producers could. By 1999, China had near- total 
control of the global rare-earth supply. 

CHEAPER, FASTER, CLEANER 

One way to change that situation is to step up production at the few 
solvent-extraction plants outside China, while finding ways to make the 
method cheaper and more efficient. “Changing the chemistry is a lot 
easier than changing the infrastructure,” says Alex King, director of the 
Critical Materials Institute (CMI): a US$ 120-million research hub head- 
quartered in Ames, Iowa, that was set up by the US Department of Energy 
in 2013 to address supply problems in rare earths and other materials. 

Some researchers are trying to change the chemistry by finding 
extractants that can do a better job of differentiating between the rare 
earths. It is not easy, says Scott Herbst, a chemical engineer at the CMI 
who is doing just that at Idaho National Laboratory outside Idaho Falls. 
“You’re separating almost apples from apples.” He and his colleagues are 
tackling the problem both theoretically, by trying to design better mol- 
ecules with computational modelling, and empirically, seeing whether 
they can adapt extractants developed for other industries. 

Other researchers are looking for better solvents. At the Catholic 
University of Leuven (KU Leuven) in Belgium, for example, chemist Koen 
Binnemans is making and testing a variety of ionic liquids: salts that are 
molten at room temperature. These typically consist of a large organic 
molecule that carries an electric charge, coupled with a small inorganic 
ion of the opposite charge. Binnemans says that such ionic liquids are 
safer, less volatile and more recyclable than the organic solvents most 
commonly used in industry — not to mention that they can hold around 
six times the number of dissolved rare-earth ions. Binnemans is trying to 
develop ionic solvents that can also function as extractants. 

Some companies are adapting separation methods from other indus- 
tries. “If they can cut the cost, they will be very competitive,” says Lifton. 
At one deposit in Alaska, for example, Ucore Rare Metals of Bedford, 
Canada, has turned ore into gram-scale quantities of 99%-pure individual 
rare-earth elements, using molecular recognition technology. Developed 
by the IBC Advanced Technologies in American Fork, Utah, this tech- 
nique has been used industrially to remove bismuth impurities from cop- 
per, and to recover platinum-group metals from scrap catalytic converters. 

In the Ucore system, a solution of mixed rare earths passes in sequence 
through 17 different columns, each loaded with a compound tailored 
to bind to a specific element. That element can then be extracted in 
99%-pure form by rinsing the column with dilute acid. Ucore says that 
the process requires no more than a few repetitions, depending on the 
desired purity, and so has the potential to be both efficient and environ- 
mentally friendly. The company is working with IBC scientists to prove 
the technology at a pilot plant over the next few months. 

REGIN AGAIN 

Digging for rare earths is not always an option — particularly in 
Europe, where deposits are few and opposition to mining is wide- 
spread. But developed nations all over the world have large poten- 
tial sources of rare earths in the form of used electrical devices. Most 



BIRDS OF A FEATHER 

The 17 rare-earth elements are chemically similar because they are surrounded by 
similar electron clouds, and almost always use just 3 electrons to form bonds. 




fluorescent lights contain europium, yttrium and terbium, for example, 
and strong permanent magnets typically contain neodymium and dys- 
prosium. “When these reach end of life, we still send them to China” for 
recycling, says Tom Van Gerven, a chemical engineer at KU Leuven. 
“We would like to stop, and we can do that if we perform the recycling 
in Europe.” 

In recycling, the challenge lies in extracting dilute resources: electronic 
waste typically has a lower concentration of rare earths than ore does. 
But any one component also tends to have fewer elements to separate. 

Usually, magnets must be dissolved in strong acids to extract the rare 
earths. Van Gerven is looking for an alternative method: he blasts the 
solid magnets with ultrasound, commonly used in chemistry labo- 
ratories to clean apparatus by dislodging particles from its surfaces. 
Although experiments are still ongoing, he hopes that the ultrasound 
will erode the magnet surfaces, allowing extractants to pull out the rare- 
earth elements without the need to dissolve the entire object. 

The CMI also has a team focused on recycling. In one project, extract- 
ants are bound to a membrane, where they can catch the rare earths as 
a solution flows past. This technique can separate elements from even 
very dilute solutions, says project leader Eric Peterson, who is based at 
Idaho National Laboratory. He expects full commercialization in the 
next year or two. 

The real-world effect of all of this research is difficult to predict — 
not least because China is a moving target. Beijing is working hard to 
reform and strengthen control over its rare-earth industry by con- 
solidating 140 rare-earth companies into 6, cracking down on illegal 
mining, eliminating unneeded separation plants to reduce supply and 
raise prices, and conducting environmental remediation to make the 
industry profitable and socially acceptable. “It was a cowboy industry,” 
says Lifton. “They’re reining it in.” 

These actions could add to the operating cost of China’s separa- 
tion industry, and make it easier for Western plants to compete. But 
separation is not the whole story, says King. Western manufactur- 
ers still have nothing to rival China’s network of factories that turn 
separated rare earths into components such as monitors, magnets 
and lights. “All of the links in the chain have to be there,” he says. 
Until such plants are built in the West, rare-earth producers such 
as Molycorp of Greenwood Village, Colorado, and Lynas of Perth, 
Australia, will have few places to sell their output — except China. 
And with global demand threatening to outstrip that country’s min- 
ing capacity, Chinese producers are already looking to feed their 
factories by mining deposits of rare-earth elements overseas. 

So even if Western producers manage to develop separation processes 
that can produce the individual elements cheaply, economics might 
eventually force an ironic turnaround — with China importing rare 
earths from the West. ■ 



XiaoZhi Lim is a freelance writer in Singapore. 
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SUSTAINABILITY Data needed 
to drive UN development 
goals p.432 



CONSERVATION Economics 
and environmental 
catastrophe p.434 



GEOLOGY Questions raised over 
proposed Anthropocene 
dates p.436 



HISTORY Music inspired 
Newton to add more colours 
to the rainbow p.436 




The Leiden Manifesto 
for research metrics 

Use these ten principles to guide research evaluation, urge Diana Hicks, 

Paul Wouters and colleagues. 



D ata are increasingly used to govern 
science. Research evaluations that 
were once bespoke and performed 
by peers are now routine and reliant on 
metrics\ The problem is that evaluation is 
now led by the data rather than by judge- 
ment. Metrics have proliferated: usually 
well intentioned, not always well informed, 
often ill applied. We risk damaging the sys- 
tem with the very tools designed to improve 
it, as evaluation is increasingly implemented 
by organizations without knowledge of, or 



advice on, good practice and interpretation. 

Before 2000, there was the Science Cita- 
tion Index on CD-ROM from the Institute for 
Scientific Information (ISI), used by experts 
for specialist analyses. In 2002, Thomson 
Reuters launched an integrated web platform, 
making the Web of Science database widely 
accessible. Competing citation indices were 
created: Elsevier’s Scopus (released in 2004) 
and Google Scholar (beta version released 
in 2004). Web-based tools to easily compare 
institutional research productivity and impact 



were introduced, such as InCites (using the 
Web of Science) and SciVal (using Scopus), 
as well as software to analyse individual cita- 
tion profiles using Google Scholar (Publish or 
Perish, released in 2007). 

In 2005, Jorge Hirsch, a physicist at the 
University of California, San Diego, pro- 
posed the h -index, popularizing citation 
counting for individual researchers. Inter- 
est in the journal impact factor grew steadily 
after 1995 (see ‘Impact-factor obsession). 

Lately, metrics related to social usage ► 
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► and online comment have gained 
momentum — FlOOOPrime was estab- 
lished in 2002, Mendeley in 2008, and ; 
Altmetric.com (supported by Macmillan 
Science and Education, which owns Nature | 
Publishing Group) in 20 1 1 . ' 

As scientometricians, social scientists and 
research administrators, we have watched I 
with increasing alarm the pervasive misap- 
plication of indicators to the evaluation of 
scientific performance. The following are I 
just a few of numerous examples. Across the I 
world, universities have become obsessed j 
with their position in global rankings (such as 
the Shanghai Ranking and Times Higher Edu- \ 

cation’s list), even when such lists are based i 
on what are, in our view, inaccurate data and 
arbitrary indicators. j 

Some recruiters request h -index values for ; 

candidates. Several universities base promo- | 

tion decisions on threshold h- index values I 

and on the number of articles in ‘high- 
impact’ journals. Researchers’ CVs have i 
become opportunities to boast about these 
scores, notably in biomedicine. Everywhere, 
supervisors ask PhD students to publish in I 
high -imp act journals and acquire external 
funding before they are ready. 

In Scandinavia and China, some universi- i 
ties allocate research funding or bonuses on 
the basis of a number: for example, by cal- | 
culating individual impact scores to allocate ' 

‘performance resources’ or by giving research- 
ers a bonus for a publication in a j ournal with j 

an impact factor higher than 15 (ref 2). 

In many cases, researchers and evalua- 
tors still exert balanced judgement. Yet the | 
abuse of research metrics has become too ; 
widespread to ignore. 

We therefore present the Leiden Manifesto, I 

named after the conference at which it crys- 
tallized (see http://sti2014.cwts.nl). Its ten I 
principles are not news to scientometricians, i 
although none of us would be able to recite i 
them in their entirety because codification i 
has been lacking until now. Luminaries in the | 

field, such as Eugene Garfield (founder of the | 

ISI) , are on record stating some of these prin- 
ciples^’^. But they are not in the room when 
evaluators report back to university admin- 
istrators who are not expert in the relevant 
methodology. Scientists searching for litera- 
ture with which to contest an evaluation find i 
the material scattered in what are, to them, 
obscure j ournals to which they lack access. [ 

We offer this distillation of best practice I 
in metrics-based research assessment so that | 

researchers can hold evaluators to account, 
and evaluators can hold their indicators to 
account. | 

TEN PRINCIPLES 

□ Quantitative evaluation should sup- 
port qualitative, expert assessment. | 

Quantitative metrics can challenge bias I 

tendencies in peer review and facilitate 
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deliberation. This should strengthen peer 
review, because making judgements about 
colleagues is difficult without a range of rel- 
evant information. However, assessors must 
not be tempted to cede decision-making to 
the numbers. Indicators must not substitute 
for informed judgement. Everyone retains 
responsibility for their assessments. 



a Measure performance against the 
research missions of the institution, 
group or researcher. Programme goals 
should be stated at the start, and the indica- 
tors used to evaluate performance should 
relate clearly to those goals. The choice of 
indicators, and the 
ways in which they ^^SimpUcity 

are used, should take is a virtue in 

into account the unindicutor 

wider socio-eco- becUUSCit 

nomic and cultural enhances 

contexts. Scientists transparency, ” 
have diverse research 

missions. Research that advances the fron- 
tiers of academic knowledge differs from 
research that is focused on delivering solu- 
tions to societal problems. Review may be 
based on merits relevant to policy, industry 
or the public rather than on academic ideas 
of excellence. No single evaluation model 
applies to all contexts. 



E Protect excellence in locally relevant 
research. In many parts of the world, 
research excellence is equated with English- 
language publication. Spanish law, for exam- 
ple, states the desirability of Spanish scholars 
publishing in high-impact journals. The 
impact factor is calculated for journals 
indexed in the US-based and still mostly 
English-language Web of Science. These 
biases are particularly problematic in the 
social sciences and humanities, in which 
research is more regionally and nationally 
engaged. Many other fields have a national 
or regional dimension — for instance, HIV 
epidemiology in sub-Saharan Africa. 

This pluralism and societal relevance 
tends to be suppressed to create papers of 
interest to the gatekeepers of high impact: 
English-language journals. The Spanish 
sociologists that are highly cited in the Web 
of Science have worked on abstract mod- 
els or study US data. Lost is the specificity 
of sociologists in high-impact Spanish- 
language papers: topics such as local labour 
law, family health care for the elderly or 
immigrant employment^. Metrics built on 
high-quality non-English literature would 
serve to identify and reward excellence in 
locally relevant research. 



Keep data collection and analytical 
processes open, transparent and 
simple. The construction of the databases 
required for evaluation should follow clearly 




stated rules, set before the research has been 
completed. This was common practice 
among the academic and commercial groups 
that built bibliometric evaluation methodol- 
ogy over several decades. Those groups 
referenced protocols published in the peer- 
reviewed literature. This transparency 
enabled scrutiny. For example, in 2010, pub- 
lic debate on the technical properties of an 
important indicator used by one of our 
groups (the Centre for Science and Technol- 
ogy Studies at Leiden University in the Neth- 
erlands) led to a revision in the calculation 
of this indicator^. Recent commercial 
entrants should be held to the same stand- 
ards; no one should accept a black-box 
evaluation machine. 

Simplicity is a virtue in an indicator 
because it enhances transparency. But sim- 
plistic metrics can distort the record (see 
principle 7). Evaluators must strive for bal- 
ance — simple indicators true to the com- 
plexity of the research process. 

S Allow those evaluated to verify data 
and analysis. To ensure data quality, 
all researchers included in bibliometric stud- 
ies should be able to check that their outputs 
have been correctly identified. Everyone 
directing and managing evaluation pro- 
cesses should assure data accuracy, through 
self-verification or third-party audit. Univer- 
sities could implement this in their research 
information systems and it should be a guid- 
ing principle in the selection of providers of 
these systems. Accurate, high-quality data 
take time and money to collate and process. 
Budget for it. 



0 Account for variation by field in 
__l publication and citation practices. 

Best practice is to select a suite of possible 
indicators and allow fields to choose among 
them. A few years ago, a European group of 
historians received a relatively low rating in 
a national peer-review assessment because 
they wrote books rather than articles in jour- 
nals indexed by the Web of Science. The 
historians had the misfortune to be part of a 
psychology department. Historians and 
social scientists require books and national- 
language literature to be included in their 
publication counts; computer scientists 
require conference papers be counted. 

Gitation rates vary by field: top-ranked 
journals in mathematics have impact fac- 
tors of around 3; top-ranked journals in 
cell biology have impact factors of about 30. 
Normalized indicators are required, and the 
most robust normalization method is based 
on percentiles: each paper is weighted on the 
basis of the percentile to which it belongs 
in the citation distribution of its field (the 
top 1%, 10% or 20%, for example). A single 
highly cited publication slightly improves 
the position of a university in a ranking that 
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IMPACT-FACTOR OBSESSION 

Soaring interest in one crude measure — the average citation counts 
of items published in a journal in the past two years — illustrates the 
crisis in research evaluation. 

n ARTICLES MENTIONING ‘IMPACT FACTOR’ IN TITLE 



DORA’*’ declaration 
calls for a halt on the 
equating of journal 
impact factor with 
research quality. 




WHO IS MOSTOBSESSEO? 



Multidisciplinary 

journals 

Medical and life 
sciences 




Physical 

sciences 



Bibliometric journals add a 
large number of research 
articles to social sciences. 



Editorial material 
Research article 



250 



300 



50 100 150 200 

Papers published in 2005-14 mentioning ‘impact factor' in title, 
by discipline (per 100,000 papers*) 



350 



400 



^Indexed in the Web of Science. fDORA, San Francisco Declaration on Research Assessment. 



is based on percentile indicators, but may 
propel the university from the middle to the 
top of a ranking built on citation averages^. 

Base assessment of individual 
researchers on a qualitative judge- 
ment of their portfolio. The older you are, 
the higher your /z -index, even in the absence 
of new papers. The h- index varies by field: 
life scientists top out at 200; physicists at 100 
and social scientists at 20-30 (ref. 8). It is 
database dependent: there are researchers in 
computer science who have an h -index of 
around 10 in the Web of Science but of 20-30 
in Google Scholar^. Reading and judging a 
researcher s work is much more appropriate 
than relying on one number. Even when 
comparing large numbers of researchers, an 
approach that considers more information 
about an individuals expertise, experience, 
activities and influence is best. 



n Avoid misplaced concreteness and 
—J false precision. Science and technol- 
ogy indicators are prone to conceptual 
ambiguity and uncertainty and require 
strong assumptions that are not universally 
accepted. The meaning of citation counts, 
for example, has long been debated. Thus, 



best practice uses multiple indicators to 
provide a more robust and pluralistic 
picture. If uncertainty and error can be 
quantified, for instance using error bars, this 
information should accompany published 
indicator values. If this is not possible, indi- 
cator producers should at least avoid false 
precision. For example, the journal impact 
factor is published to three decimal places to 
avoid ties. However, given the conceptual 
ambiguity and random variability of citation 
counts, it makes no sense to distinguish 
between journals on the basis of very small 
impact factor differences. Avoid false preci- 
sion: only one decimal is warranted. 



Recognize the systemic effects of 
assessment and indicators. Indica- 
tors change the system through the 
incentives they establish. These effects 
should be anticipated. This means that a 
suite of indicators is always preferable — a 
single one will invite gaming and goal dis- 
placement (in which the measurement 
becomes the goal). For example, in the 
1990s, Australia funded university research 
using a formula based largely on the number 
of papers published by an institute. Univer- 
sities could calculate the Value of a paper in 




a refereed journal; in 2000, it was Aus$800 
(around US$480 in 2000) in research 
funding. Predictably, the number of papers 
published by Australian researchers went 
up, but they were in less-cited journals, 
suggesting that article quality felT^. 



Scrutinize indicators regularly and 
update them. Research missions and 
the goals of assessment shift and the research 
system itself co-evolves. Once-useful metrics 
become inadequate; new ones emerge. Indi- 
cator systems have to be reviewed and 
perhaps modified. Realizing the effects of its 
simplistic formula, Australia in 2010 intro- 
duced its more complex Excellence in 
Research for Australia initiative, which 
emphasizes quality. 

NEXT STEPS 

Abiding by these ten principles, research 
evaluation can play an important part in the 
development of science and its interactions 
with society. Research metrics can provide 
crucial information that would be difficult 
to gather or understand by means of indi- 
vidual expertise. But this quantitative infor- 
mation must not be allowed to morph from 
an instrument into the goal. 

The best decisions are taken by combining 
robust statistics with sensitivity to the aim 
and nature of the research that is evaluated. 
Both quantitative and qualitative evidence 
are needed; each is objective in its own way. 
Decision-making about science must be 
based on high-quality processes that are 
informed by the highest quality data. ■ 
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Global monitoring of atmospheric nitrogen dioxide reveals pollution hotspots. 



Five priorities for the 
UN Sustainable Development Goals 

Restructure data-gathering and evaluation networks to address climate change, 
energy, food, health and water provision, say Yonglong Lu and colleagues. 



T his week, the United Nations is 
deliberating in New York how to 
implement the 17 Sustainable Devel- 
opment Goals (SDGs) that it will launch 
formally in September. Science must be at 
the heart of its plans. 

The SDGs place greater demands on the 
scientific community than did the Millen- 
nium Development Goals (MDGs), which 
they replace\ Addressing climate change, 
renewable energy, food, health and water 
provision requires coordinated global 
monitoring and modelling of many factors 
— social, economic and environmental. 

Much remains to be done: the 17 goals 
comprise 169 targets, 91 of which need to 
be specified in more detail. Metrics need to 
be developed to measure progress towards 
the targets on local, national, regional and 
global levels and across sectors. Monitoring 
and evaluation procedures and standards 
need to be set up. 

To guide action, the connections between 
targets need to be better understood. Some 



synergies and trade-offs depend on scale j 
— for instance, greater fertilizer use might 
increase food production and incomes 
locally, but would exacerbate pollution. 
Climate-change mitigation tends to happen at 
a local scale, but the consequences are global. 

We lay out five priorities for how the 
scientific community should participate in 
this process, based on the findings of a scien- 
tific review^ of the draft SDGs conducted by 
the International Council for Science (ICSU). 

FIVE PRIORITIES 

Devise metrics. Scientists, social scien- 
tists and economists need to design a set 
of practical indices for tracking progress 
on each SDG. Ensuring access to sustain- 
able and modern energy for all (goal 7), for 
example, will require indicators of improve- 
ments in energy efficiency and carbon sav- 
ings from renewable-energy technologies 
(see go.nature.com/pkij7y). Parameters 
other than just economic growth must be 
included, such as income inequality, carbon 



emissions, population and lifespans^ 
Existing methodologies can form the 
starting points, including environmental 
impact assessment, natural-asset valua- 
tion, cost-benefit analysis and life-cycle 
costing. Ambiguous terms in the wording 
of the goals, such as sustainable’, efficient’ 
and substantial’, need to be defined quan- 
titatively so that the goals can be measur- 
able, comparable and achievable. Scientific 
analyses of the effectiveness of different 
scenarios should inform the metrics. 

Establish monitoring mechanisms. 

Governments and researchers must decide 
which values need to be tracked, and set up 
systems to acquire the data. Quantities such 
as water and energy consumption, emissions 
and health impacts need to be monitored, 
as do scientific variables such as water pH, 
turbidity and metal concentrations. Social 
scientists should propose what sorts of data 
on behaviour, values and beliefs should be 
collected and analysed, how and by whom\ 
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Analysis and interpretation must be 
provided at the same time, ideally by an inde- 
pendent government-backed organization, to 
consider the data in context. In water- quality 
monitoring, for example, measurements of 
physical, chemical and biological features 
such as pH and chemical oxygen demand are 
compared against national or regional water- 
quality standards that relate to impacts on 
human and ecosystem health^. 

Global collaboration between governments 
and scientific bodies will be essential in set- 
ting up monitoring programmes and in assist- 
ing developing nations to implement them^. 

Evaluate progress. Scientists should help to 
choose criteria — such as the water-quality 
standards — against which progress towards 
the goals is judged, based on accepted princi- 
ples of good practice or governance such as 
social equality or cost-effectiveness. 

A peer-review mechanism should be 
established through the UN platform for 
intergovernmental negotiations to evalu- 
ate the performance and implementation of 
SDG projects and policies every 3-5 years — 
and suggest reforms where necessary. 

The Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change, the Intergovernmental Platform 
on Biodiversity and Ecosystem Services and 
other scientific-assessment bodies should set 
up task forces to decide how they can evaluate 
relevant aspects of the goals, either by extend- 
ing their remits or by sharing their experi- 
ences with a central SDG assessment body^. 

The SDG evaluators must also decide how 
to incorporate the contributions of regions, 
cities, companies and others into national 
and international pledges; consider national 
or local circumstances when evaluating 
progress; and check whether sustainable 
development has been incorporated into 
planning processes and strategies at all levels. 

Enhance infrastructure. Earth observation, 
ground-based monitoring and information- 
processing capabilities need to be expanded 
to give better global coverage, to allow direct 
comparisons of data by using similar instru- 
ments, and to store, analyse and share data. 

Much of this can be achieved if the SDG 
process engages with Future Earth, a ten- 
year initiative for global-sustainability 
research launched at the Rio-h20 UN con- 
ference in 2012. Future Earth’s observing 
networks, high-performance computing. 
Earth-system models, theoretical frame- 
works, data-management systems and 
research infrastructures need to be enhanced 
to track human dimensions and societal 
changes. The Science and Technology Alli- 
ance for Global Sustainability should help 
Future Earth to revise its agenda to include 
observations of production, consumption 
and urbanization. 

The IGSU should work with international 



bodies such as the World Meteorological 
Organization, the UN Educational, Scien- 
tific and Gultural Organization, and the UN 
Environment Programme to shape global 
monitoring networks to serve the SDGs. 
This will include changing the missions, 
objectives and targets of existing global 
observation systems, including those for 
climate, oceans and ecosystems. 

Space-based monitoring coupled with on- 
the-ground observation is crucial for tracking 
changes on large scales — in natural-resource 
availability, landscape patterns and manage- 
ment, and social 



''Developing 
countries 
will need to 
collaborate 
with developed 
countries to 
build capacity/’ 



structure. Govern- 
ment investments 
need to be main- 
tained or increased. 

Data gathering 
using smart phones 
and miniature sen- 
sors can capture 
point-source industrial emissions, waste 
dumping and unsustainable consumption. 
Citizen science provides new opportunities. 
For example, starting in 2008, Beijing resi- 
dents’ use of Twitter to share air-pollution 
data obtained from home-based monitor- 
ing equipment pressured the municipality 
to improve its air- quality monitoring. Such 
actions also serve as a check on reporting bias 
from governments, companies and others. 

Geographical information systems will 
be needed to host and share data from the 
observing networks. Image processing, 
simulation and decision-making tools are 
also needed to support sustainability plan- 
ning, management and enforcement. These 
should be openly accessible so that citizens 
can make informed decisions about, say, 
how to improve air quality or ocean health^. 
Businesses can track their environmental 
impacts and project future supplies^. 

Developing countries will need to 
collaborate with developed countries to 
build capacity in observing, data mining and 
statistics^. Bodies such as the G20 Develop- 
ment Working Group and the Inter Academy 
Panel should help with this. 



Standardize and verify data. Gountries’ 
capabilities to acquire and process economic 
and social data vary greatly. The likelihood 
of collecting wrong or useless information 
is high, owing to a lack of standards and 
consistent methods and instrumentation. 
Scientists and governments need to design 
monitoring and sampling approaches with 
robustness in mind, and to verify data. 

Gooperation among authorities and agen- 
cies is more effective if partners collect data 
according to agreed definitions, specifica- 
tions, methodologies and formats. The Part- 
nership in Statistics for Development in the 
21st Gentury (PARIS21) aims to strengthen 
national statistical systems to monitor global 



goals, by promoting such shared principles^ 

Checks must be made, for instance, by 
implementing complementary monitoring 
systems, comparing results from airborne 
and land-based surveillance or by inspect- 
ing data-collection methods. Shared online 
reporting platforms — perhaps modelled 
on the Google Earth Engine or the NASA 
Earth Exchange — should provide quality- 
control services for data from different 
sources^’^. 

All SDG data must be open access and 
released as soon as possible. Governments, 
scientists and corporations will need to com- 
mit to long-term funding for the collection, 
calibration and release of data sets, which 
should be discussed in the SDG political- 
negotiation process. These commitments 
could then be checked at the high-level 
political forum held every year. Sanctions 
such as economic penalties will need to be 
considered for governments and companies 
that do not comply. 

Scientists need to support the SDGs. We 
must help to integrate monitoring and evalu- 
ation mechanisms into policy-making at all 
levels and ensure that information about our 
planet is easily available to all. ■ 
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The ecosystem services — and value — provided by mangrove forests range from coastal protection from storms to natural fisheries. 



ENVIRONMENTAL ECONOMICS 



Pricing the planet 

Nick Hanley weighs up a study that probes the economic value of nature. 



C an economics help to save us from 
environmental catastrophe? In 
Natural Capita^ economist Dieter 
Helm offers a timely reminder of the con- 
tribution that his discipline can make to 
understanding and solving environmental 
problems. The book hinges on the economic 
value of gifts of nature, from oil fields to wet- 
lands, which in combination with inputs 
such as labour and produced capital pro- 
vide humanity with valuable benefits from 
ecosystem services. Helms main message 
is that the apparent conflict between eco- 
nomic growth and environmental quality 
can be managed by preventing declines in 
this natural capital. 

The concept of natural capital has quite 
a backstory, although Helm does not delve 
into it too deeply. The environment was of 
central concern to the classical economists of 
the nineteenth century. The scarcity of pro- 
ductive agricultural land and coal reserves, 
for instance, was seen as a brake on economic 
growth by pioneers such as David Ricardo 
and John Stuart Mill. Slightly earlier, Thomas 
Robert Malthus had famously predicted 
a gloomy future as a result of the conflict 
between an exponentially growing human 



population and the 
fixed amount of farm- 
land, which meant that 
food supplies could 
not keep up. However, 
disaster failed to mat- 
erialize, population 
and average living 
standards continued 
to rise, and the envi- 
ronment largely dis- 
appeared from the 
thinking and writing 
of economists, give 
or take the contributions of Arthur Pigou 
on the economics of pollution in 1920 and 
Harold Hotelling on the management of non- 
renewable natural resources in 1931. By 1970, 
environmental problems were no longer the 
professional concern of economists. 

Then everything changed. In 1972, environ- 
mental scientist Donella Meadows and 
co-authors published The Limits to Growth 
(Universe), commissioned by the Club of 
Rome think tank. This influential book used 
systems dynamics modelling to predict prob- 
able future paths for global population, food 
production and pollution. Some of these 



predictions recalled Malthus. This, along 
with the two oil-price peaks of the 1970s 
and growing public interest in the damaging 
implications of economic growth, returned 
the environment to centre stage in econom- 
ics. The Journal of Environmental Economics 
and Management was founded in 1974. 

The late, great David Pearce was perhaps 
the first academic economist to convince peo- 
ple outside the field of its relevance for under- 
standing the relationships between people, 
money and the environment — and for devel- 
oping tools to help to manage the apparent 
conflict between economic growth and envi- 
ronmental quality. The influence of his 1989 
Blueprint for a Green Economy (Routledge), 
co-written with Anil Markandya and Edward 
Barbier, reached beyond academia and gov- 
ernment to the informed public. Pearce had 
three main messages. First, economic benefits 
from the environment need to be measured 
and recognized. Second, economics could 
improve environmental policy by develop- 
ing market-like mechanisms through which 
a price could be put on pollution. Third, 
national accounting conventions needed to 
show up the gains and losses in a country’s 
natural capital over time. 




Natural Capital: 
Valuing the Planet 

DIETER HELM 
Yale Univ. Press: 201 5. 
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These ideas are all taken up and expanded 
in Natural Capital. This is important, 
because the empirical evidence is that most 
countries do not account for the economic 
value of depreciating natural capital; nor 
have they put in place measures to hold 
the line. Helms arguments bring the main 
problem raised by Malthus into a sharp 
new focus. Given current rates of world 
economic growth, incredible numbers of 
people, demands for resources and levels of 
pollution now loom, increasing pressures 
on ecosystems and biodiversity. Evidence 
is growing of the importance of ecosystem 
services such as clean water and pollination, 
and of the erosion of human well-being that 
results when those services are disturbed. 
That does not mean that economic growth 
should be stopped (even if that were pos- 
sible), but it does demand a fundamental 
change in government policies globally. 

As Helm drives home, these changes relate 
most fundamentally to a new goal of eco- 
nomic policy: keeping natural capital from 
declining. Many of the assets that make up 
natural capital deliver benefits that the mar- 
ket does not value, but which are important 
for well-being. So adopting such a policy 
would mean that as a country depletes its 
oil reserves, for example, it would reinvest a 
proportion of the returns from this activity 
in promoting renewable alternatives. 

That demands a number of moves. A 
country must change the way it undertakes 
its national accounting to reflect the year-on- 
year changes in the value of all of its assets, 
including natural capital; it must tax pollu- 
tion while removing perverse subsidies for 
activities that deplete natural capital; it must 
enforce strict limits on the use of renewable 
resources to maintain them above critical 
thresholds; it must require general offsetting 
of the negative effects of infrastructure pro- 
jects. Moreover, it must increase the provi- 
sion of public goods such as national parks 
and green spaces. 

These are not new ideas (most were dis- 
cussed in Blueprint for a Green Economy), 
but Natural Capital provides a very useful 
update and pulls together the past 20 years 
of economic insight in language that non- 
economists will easily understand. For 
example, since 1989 economists have made 
great progress in estimating the values 
of ecosystem-service benefits. Helm has 
thought carefully about the practicalities of 
tracking changes in natural capital, of fund- 
ing reinvestment in habitats, and of prioritiz- 
ing actions through a focus on thresholds. 
As such, the book is a valuable contribution, 
written by an author who knows his subject 
and cares deeply about his message. ■ 
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LIBRARY SCIENCE 



The word on our 
archival future 

Michael Lesk assesses a work on the fate of the library 
at a time of economic and technological upheaval. 



J ohn Palfrey loves libraries and is optimis- 
tic about their future. In BiblioTech, he 
describes that future. In his vision, public 
libraries, as a mainstay of informed demo- 
cratic societies, will share access to online 
material as well as to the physical books and 
spaces that resonate emotionally with users. 

Palfrey — who helped to set up the Digital 
Public Library of America at Harvard Uni- 
versity in Boston, Massachusetts — shows 
that most libraries are facing a “perfect 
storm”: waning use, inadequate resources 
and users satisfied with easy personal access 
to online information. Although the book 
does not focus on academic libraries, US 
research libraries saw a 69% decline in the 
number of queries handled between 1991 
and 2012. US research librarians answer 
some 7 million questions each year; Inter- 
net search engines handle that many every 
two minutes. Academic-library budgets are 
shrinking: spending has dropped from 3.7% 
of the total budget of a typical US university 
in the early 1980s to 1.8% in 2011. 
Roughly half 



''The school 
library should 
be as important 
as the school 
sports team. ” 



of an academic- 
library budget is 
spent on acquisi- 
tions, and that is 
increasingly con- 
sumed by journal- 
subscription prices. However, open-access 
publishers such as the Public Library of Sci- 
ence (PLOS) provide information with no 
reader fee, changing the economics entirely. 

As Palfrey notes, school libraries — which 
still have a key role in teaching scholarly 
habits and propelling children towards a 
life in science — are suffering, often losing 
their staff The 2010 Google Map A Nation 
Without School Librarians is a grim indica- 
tor of the trend, showing the districts that 
have eliminated certified school-librarian 
positions. As for public libraries, the Pew 
Research Genter reports that only about 
half of people in the United States used one 
in 2013. Palfrey is fearful that in the future, 
not everyone will 



have access to reli- 
able information, and 
he is unconvinced 
that poorer people 
and nations will 
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have equal access to 
information online. 

The increasing 
commercialization 
of information raises 
further barriers. 
Palfrey is especially 
concerned about the 
copyright status of 
out-of-print books. 
Nobody makes 
money from them, 
but legal problems 
such as the dilemma 
of orphan books’ 
(volumes in copyright, but for which the 
owner is unbeatable) prevent libraries from 
providing such volumes online. Finally, 
Palfrey, echoing the concerns of Google 
vice-president Vint Cerf among others, feels 
that digital preservation of library holdings 
is riskier than traditional methods. In my 
view, this is not entirely accurate: a single 
paper copy can fade or go up in smoke, 
whereas multiple digital copies can stay safe 
and affordable. 

At a time of austerity and belt-tightening, 
will governments recognize the importance 
of libraries and librarians? The school 
library should be as important as the school 
sports team, I feel. Political will is essential, 
as is innovative energy among librarians. 
Palfrey hopes that conventional and new 
library technologies will sit side by side. This 
is not common in technological change: car- 
rental companies do not run livery stables. 
I suspect that a more likely future is that 
libraries (and museums) will be divided into 
the wholesalers’ that have large historic col- 
lections, such as the US Library of Congress 
or the British Library, and the retailers’ such 
as university libraries, which serve faculties. 

Anyone interested in the future of librar- 
ies — and whether there is one at all — will 
find much to mull over in this book. I hope 
its effectiveness will match its enthusiasm. ■ 
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Music inspired 
Newton’s rainbow 

Isaac Newton was among 
the great scientists who took 
inspiration from music (see 
Nature 51% 262; 2015). In fact, 
music drove him to add two new 
colours to the rainbow. 

The medieval rainbow had just 
five colours: red, yellow, green, 
blue and violet. Newton added 
two more — orange and indigo 
— so that the colours would be 
“divided after the manner of a 
Musical Chord” (I. Newton in 
Opticks 4th edn, 127 (William 
Innys, 1730); see also K. McLaren 
Color Res. Application 10, 
225-229; 1985). 

On a seemingly unrelated 
note, Ed Hawkins and colleagues 
make a plea to scrap rainbow 
colour scales in scientific graphics 
{Nature 519, 291; 2015). They 
warn that these palettes can 
“introduce false perceptual 
thresholds in the data”. 

It was Newtons perception 
that first introduced new colour 
thresholds, although these were 
subjective rather than false. It 
gives the lie to the old saying that 
artists see what they believe, but 
scientists believe what they see. 
Len Fisher University of Bristol, 
UK. 

len.fisher@bristol. ac. uk 

Disputed start dates 
for Anthropocene 

As members of the 
Anthropocene Working Group, 
we contend that the proposed 
new geological epoch should 
reflect a unique stratigraphic 
unit that is characterized by 
unambiguous, widespread 
and essentially permanent 
anthropogenic signatures in 
rock, glacial ice or marine 
sediments. We therefore find 
the two dates chosen by Simon 
Lewis and Mark Maslin to be 
questionable candidates for 
the start of the Anthropocene 
(Nature 519, 171-180; 2015). 

For the first date suggested 
by the authors, the short-lived 



decline of atmospheric carbon 
dioxide that reached its 
minimum in 1610 is not an 
ideal stratigraphic marker for 
an epoch-scale boundary. It is 
one small dip of several in the 
Holocene epoch, which began 
about 1 1,700 years ago, and is 
not outside the range of natural 
variability — in contrast to 
the signature associated with 
industrialization. Associated 
indicators of colonization of the 
Americas, such as the worldwide 
spread of pollen from maize 
(corn), lasted for centuries 
and so do not represent near- 
synchronous markers. 

By the time of the authors’ 
other suggested date of 1964, 
the great acceleration in human 
activity was well under way 
(W. Steffen et al. Anthropocene 
Rev. 2, 81-98; 2015). Also, 
the year 1964 is later than the 
near- synchronous upward 
inflections of many physical and 
socio-economic trends and their 
respective stratigraphic signals, 
which date to around 1950 
( J. Zalasiewicz et al. Quat. Int. 
http://doi.org/zjf; 2015) 

We need further 
comprehensive analyses of the 
advantages and limitations of 
different proposed markers 
before we can arrive at an 
effective starting date for the 
Anthropocene. 

Jan Zalasiewicz University of 
Leicester, UK. 
jazl @leicester. ac. uk 



"^On behalf of 24 correspondents (see 
go. nature.com/3z9ojuforfull list). 

Act to staunch loss 
of research data 

Never before have scientists had 
the ability to generate and collect 
so much data — recent estimates 
suggest that the global scientific 
output is doubling roughly every 
decade (see L. Bornmann and 
R. Mutz, preprint at http://arxiv. 
org/abs/1402.4578v3; 2014, 
and go.nature.com/nzejwh). 

It is alarming, therefore, that 
the odds of data being lost are 
estimated to increase by 17% 
in every year after publication 
(T. H. Vines et al. Curr. Biol. 24 , 
94-97; 2014). And this does not 
include the 80% or so of research 
data that are inaccessible or 
unpublished (B. R Heidorn Libr. 
Trends 57, 280-299; 2008). 

Information is lost when 
researchers fail to store, archive or 
share their data, for example, and 
as a result of ageing technology 
or corruption of data-storage 
devices. A culture of systematic 
data curation is needed to stem 
this loss, but it is not yet in place 
across research fields — even 
though curation costs a fraction 
of the funding used to generate 
the data in the first place. 
Standardized protocols would 
ensure that data are shared and 
properly curated worldwide. 

Global networks such as the 



Gonfederation of Open Access 
Repositories can support research 
institutions in storing their data. 
National data services are already 
providing generic support to 
researchers (see, for example, 
go.nature.com/uns6zy). Now, 
different fields need to converge 
on common formats for data 
storage and preservation if such 
measures are to be effective. 
Andrew Gonzalez McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada. 
Pedro R. Peres-Neto University 
of Quebec in Montreal, Canada. 
andrew.gonzalez@mcgill. ca 

China needs more 
monitoring apps 

There are more than one billion 
mobile devices in Ghina, offering 
huge potential for citizen scientists 
to contribute to a cleaner and 
safer environment. The scientific 
community should rapidly 
develop mobile apps to collect 
and monitor environmental and 
biodiversity data. 

In one example of how Ghina s 
citizen science could take off, 
journalist Jing Ghai showed how 
to use a mobile app to follow air 
quality in the local environment 
as part of her ‘Under the Dome’ 
documentary on smog pollution, 
which was viewed millions 
of times in just 24 hours (see 
go.nature.com/2hj 7wa) . 

Better apps would allow Ghina’s 
8,000 or so environmental non- 
governmental organizations to 
tap into the massive volume of 
data collected by professionals 
and citizens. Also, collaborations 
among all three groups could 
improve and streamline data 
management and analysis. 

Government financial support 
for citizen science is currently 
sparse. Greater investment 
by large agencies such as the 
National Natural Science 
Foundation of Ghina would 
quickly reap rewards. 

Jian Zhang Aar/zus University, 
Denmark. 

Xiaolei Huang Fujian Agriculture 
and Forestry University, China. 
jian@bios.au.dk 
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DATING TECHNIQUES 



Illuminating the past 



The technique of optical dating was first reported 30 years ago, and has since revolutionized studies of events that occurred 
during the past 500,000 years. Here, two practitioners of optical dating assess its impact and consider its future. 



RICHARD G. ROBERTS & OLAV B. LIAN 

T hirty-year anniversaries are tradition- 
ally associated with pearls, which are 
renowned for the lustre produced by 
the reflection, refraction and diffraction of 
light. It is fitting, then, that in this International 
Year of Light and Light-based Technologies, 
we also celebrate the dawn of the optical dat- 
ing technique, first reported three decades ago 
by David Huntley and colleagues in Nature^. 
Optical dating was proposed by the authors as 
a method for determining the time since wind- 
blown and water-borne mineral grains were 
last bleached by the Suns rays before becom- 
ing buried, for example in a sedimentary land- 
form. It has since become an essential arrow 
in the quiver of scientists worldwide, enabling 
geological, biological and archaeological 
events to be placed on a timescale extending 
from the present to half a million years ago or 
earlier — well beyond the 50,000-year limit of 
radiocarbon dating, and without the need for 
subsequent calibration corrections. 

Optical dating exploits the physical 
properties of light-sensitive electron traps in 
ubiquitous minerals — chiefly, quartz and 
feldspar — as atomic ‘time capsules’. These 
traps are rapidly emptied when exposed to 
sunlight, but steadily refill if mineral grains 



are buried within a deposit and concealed 
from light, because of the energy received 
from background environmental radiation 
(Fig. 1). The time elapsed since the grains were 
last bleached by sunlight is calculated from a 
laboratory estimate of the past radiation dose 
divided by the rate at which ionizing radiation 
from environmental sources is absorbed by the 
grains after buriaE“^. 

Huntley, together with Ann Wintle, had 
previously been pivotal in developing reliable 
procedures for thermoluminescence dating of 
unheated sediments^. This technique is closely 
related to optical dating, except that thermo - 
luminescence traps are emptied by heating 
grains — a process that evicts electrons from 
both optically inert traps and light-sensitive 
ones. Optical dating, by contrast, enables the 
latter to be accessed directly. Huntley et al} 
achieved this using the green beam from a 
powerful argon-ion laser to induce dim, opti- 
cally stimulated luminescence (OSL) from 
quartz grains^ They then compared this signal 
with the OSL obtained from grains that had 
been dosed with radiation in the laboratory, to 
estimate the past radiation dose and therefore 
the burial time of the grains. 

Their approach was promptly implemented 
by another team using a similar laser^, but 
optical dating spread more widely only after 



it was discovered that feldspars are acutely 
sensitive to infrared stimulation enabling 
the convenient use of infrared light- emitting 
diodes (LEDs). By the late 1990s, the technique 
had matured into a powerful tool for dating 
sediments from the Quaternary period (the 
current geological period, which began about 
2.6 million years ago), shedding light on the 
evolution of desert dunes and other landforms 
and on the timing of past human activities, 
particularly in Australia and Europe^. 

Applications proliferated after the turn 
of the millennium, following a decade of 
development of ‘single- aliquot’ procedures^ 
to determine the burial dose — an idea 
originally proposed by Huntley and col- 
leagues\ The adoption of optical dating by 
laboratories worldwide was then spurred by 
several advances: the advent of single-aliquot 
regenerative-dose (SAR) procedures'^ (which 
involves making repeated OSL measurements 
on individual grains or separate groups of 
grains to obtain many independent estimates 
of the burial dose for a sediment sample); 
the use of established statistical methods to 
analyse OSL data^^; and the incorporation of 
sufficiently bright LEDs and compact solid-state 
lasers to stimulate quartz and feldspar grains in 
purpose-built, automated instruments^^. 

The resulting studies have addressed 





Figure 1 1 Electron traps as timekeepers in mineral grains, a, Mineral grains 
are exposed to sunlight when transported by air or water, or when deposited 
on the ground. Electrons caught in light-sensitive traps in the crystal lattices 
of the grains are evicted by the light and return to their normal atomic sites, 
b, When grains are buried and hidden from sunlight, environmental radiation 
causes electrons to leave these sites and be captured by the traps, c, If the grains 
are collected (concealing them from daylight), prepared in the laboratory and 



illuminated by infrared or visible (green or blue) light, emptying of the traps 
gives rise to optically stimulated luminescence (OSL). This is amplified by a 
photomultiplier tube and measured using a photon-counting system. The past 
radiation dose — from which the burial time of the grains is determined — is 
estimated as the equivalent dose of laboratory radiation needed to produce 
an OSL signal of the same intensity^ The OSL signals are separated from 
unwanted emissions and light from the stimulation beam using filters. 
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questions on topics ranging from landscape 
dynamics, climate change and soil development 
to human evolution and dispersal over the past 
few hundred millennia, as well as more recent 
archaeological events^“^. For example, optical 
dating has revealed that symbolic markings, 
personal ornaments and innovative technology 
associated with early modern humans appeared 
more than 70,000 years ago in southern Africa, 
and were widespread across the region by 

60.000 years ago^^“^^ — some 15 millennia 
before modern humans entered Europe. The 
technique has also had a key role in establish- 
ing that humans had arrived in Australia by 
around 50,000 years ago^^ and that the last of 
the megafauna (the giant marsupials, reptiles 
and flightless birds that once roamed the con- 
tinent) perished soon after^^, during a period 
of increasing aridity but preceding a protracted 
phase of much drier climate^’^^. 

Methodological and instrumental develop- 
ments continue to drive advances in optical 
dating. Many quartz grains have physical 
properties that are ill-suited to SAR 
procedures, and two further possible com- 
plications are insufficient bleaching of grains 
before deposition and mixing of sediments 
after burial. Measurements of individual 
grains — the fundamental unit of analysis in 
optical dating — allow each of these factors 
to be investigated for sand-sized grains using 
SAR procedures'^. This has helped to improve 
the accuracy of optical ages by reducing the 
uncertainties inherent in measuring composite 
OSL signals from multiple grains^’^^. 

Nonetheless, other constraints on opti- 
cal dating remain, and will keep researchers 
busy searching for solutions. A key limita- 
tion is the time range, which is governed by 
the maximum number of electrons that can 
be caught in light-sensitive traps and by the 
long-term stability of the traps at environ- 
mental temperatures. Optical- dating applica- 
tions have largely been restricted to the past 

200.000 years, and efforts to push the maxi- 
mum limit beyond the 800,000-year timespan 
investigated by Huntley et al} have mostly 
ended in disappointment. But new vistas 
are opening up, with the recent identifica- 
tion of longer-range optical- dating signals in 
quartz and feldspar^”^. If these are confirmed 
as reliable chronometers, then optical dating 
of major events in Earth and human history 
during the Early Pleistocene — the period 
from about 2.6 million to 0.8 million years 
ago — has a bright future. 

Developments are also afoot to map the 
distribution of optical ages for individual 
grains on the cut surfaces of intact sediments 
and artefacts^. The ability to acquire such spa- 
tially resolved ages would be an advance over 
the current practice of disaggregating samples 
to extract grains for OSL measurements, which 
results in the loss of valuable contextual infor- 
mation. The fundamental insights obtained 
would be on a par with those gained from 



single-crystal dating in other branches of 
geology and in single-cell analysis in biology. 

New frontiers for optical dating also include 
the use of OSL signals to investigate the long- 
term exhumation of landscapes and evolution 
of mountain ranges^^, and the in situ dating of 
minerals on Mars using robotic devices, which 
would propel optical dating into space^^. These 
applications are extremely challenging, but if 
the past 30 years of progress are any guide, we 
can expect optical dating to illuminate much 
more of the history of this planet — and per- 
haps that of others — before we celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary. ■ 
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and Environmental Sciences, University 
of Wollongong, Wollongong, New South 
Wales 2522, Australia. Olav B. Lian is 
in the Department of Geography and the 
Environment, University of the Eraser Valley, 
Abbotsford, British Columbia V2S 7M8, 
Canada. 
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STRUCTURAL BIOLOGY 



DAVID E. CLAPHAM 

R ooted in place, many plants resort to 
chemical warfare to survive preda- 
tion by bacteria, fungi, insects and 
mammalian herbivores. They produce pun- 
gent natural chemicals, such as capsaicin, 
which makes chilli peppers ‘hot’, and the 
thiosulfinates that make onion chopping a 
tear-jerker. Reactive chemicals in onions, 
wasabi and related spices activate the ion 
channel TRPAl, a relative of the capsaicin 
receptor TRPVl. On page 51 1 of this issue, 
Paulsen et al. ^ follow up their description of 
TRPV 1 (refs 2, 3). Using electron cryo-micro- 
scopy techniques, they define the full-length, 
single -particle structure of TRPAl to around 
4 angstroms, a level of resolution that reveals 
its general features. 

TRP channels are found in almost all 
cell types in eukaryotes (organisms that 
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include plants, animals and fungi). There are 
27 human TRP-channel genes, which mostly 
encode weakly selective cation channels that 
enable ion flux across membranes in response 
to the binding of extracellular or intracellular 
ligands, or to changes in temperature or 
membrane voltage. On opening, TRP chan- 
nels reduce the voltage across membranes and 
enable cations such as calcium ions (Ca^^) to 
flow into the cytoplasm^. 

TRPAl is found in the plasma membranes 
of pain-detecting sensory nerves^. It acti- 
vates pain pathways that trigger avoidance 
behaviours and pathways that promote 
longer-lasting biological responses, such as 
inflammation^. Blocking TRPAl function 
is therefore a promising strategy for treat- 
ing pain. Pungent agents from wasabi, and 
other TRPAl triggers, are known to be elec- 
trophiles, activating the channel by forming 
covalent bonds with specific cysteine or lysine 



Pain-sensing TRPAl 
channel resolved 

The TRPAl ion channel activates pain pathways in response to noxious compounds. 
The structure of TRPAl has now been solved, providing insight into how it 
functions. See Article p.511 
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Figure 1 1 The structure of TRPAl. A schematic of key features of the ion channel TRPAl, which 
mediates the cellular influx of cations such as calcium ions (Ca^^). Two TRPAl subunits are shown, 
although the channel is comprised of four. Paulsen et aV report that each subunit contains six membrane- 
spanning a-helical domains, S1-S6. Two pore helices link S5 and S6 at the extracellular surface, where 
a constriction regulates influx of Ca^^. The helical TRP domain is part of a second, lower constriction. 
Sixteen ankyrin repeats (ARs) at the amino-terminal end (N) of the subunit cover a carboxy- terminal 
(C) coiled-coil structure, providing a large cytoplasmic surface for interactions with noxious agents. It is 
probable that the molecular interactions of ligands with ARs lead to conformational changes, conveyed 
through the S4-S5 linker structure, that open the channel. The lower constriction is closed to ions in the 
authors’ structure, and maybe in either a closed or desensitized state. 



amino-acid residues. However, the overall 
organization of the channel has been a mystery, 
frustrating efforts to understand exactly how 
ligand binding activates TRPAl. 

Ion channels that open in response to ligand 
binding or voltage changes typically share the 
same primary architecture, in which each subu- 
nit of the channel contains six membrane-span- 
ning a-helical domains, S1-S6 (ref. 6). Paulsen 
et al. report that, like archetypal voltage-gated 
potassium channels^, four TRPAl subunits 
come together to form a homotetrameric ion 
channel, with domains S5 and S6 of each subu- 
nit contributing to a shared ion- conducting 
pore. In highly voltage-sensitive channels, 
the S1-S4 domain is a charged adaptor, which 
enables voltage changes across the membrane 
to open and close (gate) the pore^. TRP chan- 
nels are less voltage-sensitive than some other 
channels, and their SI-S4 domain probably 
translates the energy of ligand binding into this 
gating movement. 

Paulsen and co-workers show that TRPAl 
channels, like other ion channels, have two 
primary constrictions, one at either end of the 
channels ion-conducting pathway (Fig. I). 
Similar to bacterial voltage-gated sodium 
channels^’^, each subunit of the channels outer 
pore domain contains two short pore helices’, 
which point into the ion-conduction pathway 



— a difference from the typical solitary pore 
helix found in other channels. These helices 
slope steeply down to the first constriction 
and ion- selectivity filter, which is big enough 
to allow partially hydrated Ca^^ ions to pass 
through. The authors find that one type of 
TRPAl antagonist binds to the channel close 
to S5, S6 and the first pore helix, which could 
explain its ability to inhibit gating. 

The second constriction is formed by 
two hydrophobic amino-acid residues 
from each subunit. It is lower down in the 
membrane, close to the cytoplasmic face of 
the channel, and the authors seem to have 
captured it in a closed conformation. 

For channel aficionados, this is a familiar 
story, so what is different about the TRPAl 
structure? Paulsen and colleagues find that 
around 80% of TRPAl ’s mass is outside the 
channel’s core, in the amino- and carboxy- 
terminal domains. A coiled-coil domain in the 
C terminus forms the cytoplasmic stalk of the 
channel, and is surrounded by ankyrin repeats’, 
which it is speculated^ contain the cysteine resi- 
dues targeted by electrophilic TRPAl activa- 
tors. An ankyrin repeat is a motif of 33 amino 
acids that forms two a-helices separated by 
loops. They are one of the most common, evo- 
lutionarily conserved structural motifs, and 
generally form protein-interaction domains^®. 



Paulsen and co-workers’ three-dimensional 
reconstruction and modelling experiments 
indicate that each of the 4 subunits of TRPAl 
has at least 16 ankyrin repeats, 5 of which are 
well resolved in the authors’ structure and 1 1 of 
which their models suggest form a propeller- 
like structure, resembling the backs of four 
armadillos, suspended below the membrane 
(see Fig. Ic of the paper^). The researchers 
propose that this structure regulates gating of 
the pore. 

All TRP channels contain a TRP domain 
— a helix at the base of S6. In Paulsen and 
co-workers’ structure, this helix runs per- 
pendicular to the pore helices, parallel to the 
membrane and suspended above the ankyrin 
repeats, where it might contribute to regulation 
of the lower pore. Perhaps most interesting is 
the coiled-coil stalk, which seems to mediate 
bundling of the four subunits through inter- 
actions between predicted a-helices at the base 
of the channel. This is quite different from 
TRPV I , which has a splayed base formed by 
six ankyrin repeats, one of which mediates 
subunit interactions by contacting a three- 
stranded (3 -sheet structure on an adjacent 
subunit^’^ 

Negatively charged phosphatidylinositol 
lipids such as PtdIns(4,5)P2 are stationed at 
membrane surfaces, and are involved in signal- 
transduction cascades that regulate the activity 
of many ion channels and transporters^ \ Solu- 
ble polyphosphate molecules, such as inositol 
hexakisphosphate (InsPg), are less well known 
as channel regulators. Paulsen et al found that 
the presence of InsPg was necessary for channel 
formation, and provide evidence that it binds 
directly to the channel, close to the coiled coil. 
InsPg is negatively charged, and the authors 
report charge-charge interactions with four 
adjacent, positively charged amino acids in the 
coiled coil. Thus, InsPg seems to be a helper 
molecule, required for successful channel 
formation or stabilization. 

Defining the structure of TRPAl, like the 
previous achievement with TRPVl, is a mile- 
stone in TRP-channel biology. These two 
structures suggest that the basic architecture 
of TRPs is broadly similar to that of voltage- 
gated potassium channels — they assemble 
as tetramers surrounding variably sized and 
charged gates. Although the latest study does 
not tell us how electrophiles and other nox- 
ious compounds open the TRPAl channel, it 
suggests that they evoke interactions through 
the large surface area of the ankyrin repeats. In 
the future, more-detailed structures of TRPAl 
in different conformations will reveal regula- 
tory features, such as why the channel becomes 
sensitized and desensitized to calcium, and, 
perhaps more importantly, how channel 
function can be blocked to treat asthma, 
inflammation and pain. ■ 
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OPTOMECHANICS 



Listening to quantum 
grains of sound 

An optomechanical device has allowed quanta, or 'grains’ , of mechanical 
vibration to be counted by optical means. The system may open up new 
possibilities in acoustics and thermal engineering. See Letter p.522 



IVAN FAVERO 

A ccording to quantum theory, all forms 
of energy come in tiny grains called 
quanta. This quantum granularity may 
or may not be discernible, depending on the 
instruments available and the nature of the 
energy. The quanta are photons in the case 
of electromagnetic waves such as light, and 
phonons for mechanical vibrations in solids. 
Phonons are ubiquitous in condensed-matter 
systems, in which they underlie the transport 
of sound and heat. They also govern the per- 
formance of electronic and optical devices, 
and play a central part in conventional super- 
conductivity However, whereas photons can 
be detected at the single -quantum level using 
today s optical receivers, there is a lack of ver- 
satile instruments and techniques to measure 
phonons at the same level of precision. The 
scientific and technological stakes are high, 
given the many potential applications of such 
systems. On page 522 of this issue, Cohen 
et aV describe a promising step towards build- 
ing an optical single-phonon detector. 

The researchers used an optomechanical 
device in which photons from an external light 
source are scattered by phonons associated 
with the systems mechanical vibration. The 
phonons are detected by collecting the scat- 
tered photons in single-photon detectors. The 
experiment builds on developments in the field 
of optomechanics, in which the force of light, 
circulating in a type of light trap called an opti- 
cal cavity, is used to control and monitor the 
mechanical motion of tiny objects such as mir- 
rors, membranes or flexible wires^’^. Although 
light generally has a feeble mechanical effect 
on large bodies, it dictates the dynamics of 
such minute optomechanical systems. Prog- 
ress in the field over the past five years has 
involved confining both photons and phonons 



in a submicrometre- sized volume to achieve 
strong coupling between light and mechani- 
cal motion^’^. 

Cohen and colleagues’ optomechanical 
device is a nanostructured semiconductor 
crystal that yields such strong coupling. As a 
result, laser light that is incident on, and scat- 
tered from, the optomechanical crystal is effi- 
ciently modulated by the crystal’s mechanical 
vibration. The scattered light acquires blue and 
red spectral sidebands, respectively above and 
below the laser’s frequency, that are analogous 
to the satellite lines’ observed in the Raman 
scattering of photons from a material. If the 
material absorbs energy during the scatter- 
ing process, the scattered photon has a lower 
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energy than the incident photon (red Stokes 
line); if the material loses energy, the scattered 
photon has a higher energy (blue anti- Stokes 
line). The shift in energy provides informa- 
tion about the vibrational or rotational modes 
of motion of the material’s constituents. In 
a sense, optomechanical devices are simply 
highly engineered Raman systems. 

By appropriately tuning the laser’s frequency 
to the optical resonance of the optomechanical 
crystal, the system’s natural optical vibration 
frequency, Cohen et al. could finely adjust the 
amplitude of the sidebands. For example, they 
suppressed the amplitude of the red sideband 
and selectively enhanced the generation of 
scattered blue photons (Fig. 1). By using opti- 
cal filtering, the researchers then suppressed 
scattered photons that had the same energy as 
the incident laser photons. In this way, only the 
blue photons produced clicks’ on the detec- 
tor, revealing the presence of phonons in the 
device. Owing to the strong optomechanical 
interaction, the optical measurement attained 
sufficient sensitivity to resolve individual pho- 
nons, and enabled their precise counting in the 
system’s vibrational state. 

Although the present experiments still fall 
short of actually generating and measuring 
vibrational states containing a single phonon, 
the authors’ phonon-counting technique already 
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Figure 1 1 Optical phonon counting. Cohen et al. ^ shone laser light of frequency co^ on an 
optomechanical device. The lights photons interacted strongly with phonons (quanta of vibration 
associated with the devices mechanical motion) of frequency co^, such that the output light acquired a 
blue spectral sideband at coi + or a red spectral sideband at co^ - co^. (For simplicity, only the former case 

is shown.) The output light was sent through an optical filter that suppressed photons of frequency but 
let through blue photons, which were directed to a single-photon optical detector. Photon clicks at the 
detector indicated the presence of phonons in the system. 
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allows measurement of the statistical properties 
of the devices vibrational motion. The authors 
applied the concept of intensity correlations to 
their experimental set-up. Such correlations 
were used by Robert Hanbury Brown and Rich- 
ard Twiss nearly 60 years ago to detect correla- 
tions between photons emitted by distant stars^. 
Cohen et al measured these correlations in the 
arrival of photons at the detectors, thereby prob- 
ing phonon correlations in the optomechanical 
device. Using this technique, they could directly 
observe a transition in the statistical behaviour 
of phonons as the system underwent a change 
from a purely thermal, random state of vibra- 
tional motion to a coherent, more- ordered one, 
which was reached above a certain threshold 
of power of the incident laser lighC’^. In other 
words, Cohen and colleagues observed the 
phononic analogue of the ‘lasing transition that 



enables lasers to emit coherent light — light that 
is made up of waves that have the same wave- 
length and are in step with each other. 

Finally, and looking ahead, it should be 
noted that, in the realm of quantum physics, 
measuring is also acting. The very act of mea- 
suring a system may alter its state. Therefore, 
future optomechanical experiments operating 
in the single-phonon counting regime could 
be used to generate complex quantum states 
of phonons. Given the rapid pace at which 
the field of optomechanics is advancing, this 
point might be reached in the not-too-distant 
future. Such quantum optomechanical con- 
trol of matter could allow researchers both to 
test the fundamental principles of quantum 
mechanics and to venture into new applica- 
tions in acoustics, thermal management and 
electrical- conductivity engineering. ■ 
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EARTH SCIENCE 



Landscape inversion by 
stream piracy 

A model suggests that active deformation in mountains causes river networks to 
constantly reorganize, providing an explanation for the paradoxical formation of 
almost flat surfaces high in craggy mountain ranges. See Letter p.526 



JEROME LAVE 

F or more than a century. Earth scientists’ 
curiosity has been piqued by the existence 
of areas with low topographic relief, some 
nearly flat, perched high in rugged mountain 
ranges. One common explanation^ posits that 
these surfaces are relicts of large peneplains — 
low- relief features formed as the ultimate result 



of fluvial erosion — that were once close to sea 
level before being uplifted by mantle convec- 
tion or plate tectonics and then dissected by 
rivers or streams. On page 526 of this issue, 
Yang et al} propose a very different mecha- 
nism, whereby low- relief surfaces in mountain 
landscapes form transiently as a result of the 
dynamic reorganization of river networks. 

One of Earth science’s greatest challenges is 



to document vertical movements of the crust 
at geological timescales. Step-like landforms 
called terraces are commonly used as passive 
markers of small-scale deformations that 
occurred during the past million years or 
less, but it is usually impossible to use such 
markers for large uplifted regions and events 
that occurred over longer time periods. 
Geologists are therefore forced to use other 
palaeoaltimetric methods^ that generally have 
large uncertainties and are difficult to imple- 
ment over large regions. 

The lack of reliable tools is particularly 
problematic for studies of regional uplift 
caused by deep-seated geodynamic processes, 
or when investigating the upheaval of wide 
orogenic plateaus (which form as a result 
of colliding tectonic plates). In these cases, 
it is tempting to find other passive markers, 
such as the dissected and uplifted remnants 
of peneplains that are assumed to have once 
been nearly horizontal and close to sea level. By 
interpreting low- relief surfaces perched across 




Figure 1 1 Proposed origin of low-relief surfaces at high elevation. Yang causing a sudden decrease in the central river s stream power and its ability to 

et al7 suggest that when tectonic plates collide, the resulting large-scale incise through bedrock. Sustained tectonic uplift is no longer equilibrated by 

deformation of the crust and upper mantle triggers permanent reorganization fluvial erosion, leading to uplift of the disconnected valley, with continuous 

of river networks, a. In this illustration, a mountainous region is subjected erosion of the hillslope around the valley lowering the relief c, A low-relief 

to uplift, and a pirate tributary of the left-hand river is indicated, b. Over surface at high elevation emerges and may survive for some time before being 

time, the upstream part of the central river is captured by the pirate tributary, degraded or captured by streams eroding inwards from its outer perimeter. 
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the southeast Tibetan plateau in this way, a 
broad south-dipping slope of the plateau sur- 
face has been inferred^, which was proposed 
as evidence of differential thickening of the 
underlying crust. Aspects of this interpreta- 
tion have been questioned^’^, but a two -stage 
mechanism has always been assumed, in which 
the formation of low-relief surfaces precedes 
river dissection. 

Yang et al. challenge this idea. They first 
propose a new description of the fluvial net- 
work that drains southeastern Tibet, by using 
a modified metric^ of the stream power equa- 
tion, a widely used model in which fluvial inci- 
sion into bedrock primarily depends on river 
slope and discharge. This model predicts that 
when regional uplift increases (as expected in 
the dissected-peneplain scenario), the profiles 
of all the major rivers and tributaries will dis- 
play a change of slope (a ‘knickpoint’) at simi- 
lar elevations^ if the geometry of the fluvial 
network is fixed. By examining several regions 
in southeastern Tibet, the researchers show 
that the main tributaries do not display such a 
regular pattern. Instead, knickpoint elevations 
are widely scattered. 

The authors then show that the long pro- 
files of tributaries that drain low- relief surfaces 
are systematically shallower than expected, 
whereas those of tributaries that drain the 
slopes surrounding the low-relief surfaces are 
steeper. The authors interpret these peculiar 
features^ as evidence of recent drainage cap- 
tures — the diversion of headwater regions 
of main rivers to nearby tributaries — and 
dynamic reorganization of the river net- 
work (Fig. 1). The low-relief surfaces there- 
fore cannot be relict landscapes, and must 
instead correspond to areas that formerly had 
normal relief, but where the main stream has 
lost its power to incise bedrock because its 
headwater has been captured. If subjected to 
sustained uplift, such areas would gain eleva- 
tion, and their local relief would be smoothed 
down because of erosion of the surrounding 
hill slope. The process is a kind of topographic 
inversion, because formerly incised valley 
bottoms and rugged topographies end up as 
flatter surfaces at high elevations. 

To simulate this mechanism, the authors 
built a computational model in which a section 
of crust is squeezed between two rigid plates 
while undergoing constant thickening — a sit- 
uation that may have occurred in southeastern 
Tibet^^. This model and the associated video 
(see the paper s Supplementary Information^) 
wonderfully illustrate how crustal shrinkage 
reduces the overall drainage area that feeds 
the rivers, causing continuous reorganization 
in which Victim’ rivers lose their upstream 
area to pirate’ river networks. Crucially, they 
demonstrate how stream piracy in this deform- 
ing setting is a self-sustained or cascading 
mechanism. Once a network has lost part of 
its drainage area, its ability to incise the crust 
decreases, its elevation above surrounding 



major rivers increases, and it becomes easier 
for pirate networks to capture even more of its 
drainage area. 

Yang and colleagues’ decision to reject the 
classical explanation of the low-relief surfaces 
in southeastern Tibet merits some discus- 
sion. First, part of the observed scattering of 
knickpoint elevations might result from river- 
incision behaviour that is not encapsulated in 
the simplified stream power model used by 
the authors, from local variations of tectonics, 
or from the initial topography of the raised 
low- relief surface. Second, the authors’ model 
does not easily apply to the northern part of the 
studied region (north of 30° N), where there 
have been low rates of erosion during the past 
50 million years and where reduced river 
incision has probably limited the reorganiza- 
tion of fluvial networks; low- relief surfaces 
in this region represent more than half of the 
landscape, whereas the model predicts a much 
smaller fraction. 

Future modelling should investigate the 
roles of horizontal strain and vertical uplift 
in the dynamics of river capture. Would the 
model have led to such a dynamic stream 
reorganization and production of low-relief 
areas if the authors had considered much lower 
finite erosion^^ and the present north-south 
flow deformation^^ in southeastern Tibet, 
which is in sharp contrast to the east-west 
shortening simulated in the model? 

In any case, the process proposed by Yang 
et al. changes our thinking about the genesis of 
low- relief surfaces in mountainous areas, and 
will reignite debate about their origin and use as 
uplift markers in other orogenic settings, such 
as the Pyrenees^^ or the Eastern Andes cordil- 
lera^^. The multicapture scenario will also alter 
the way we look at the evolution of river net- 
works in many landscapes, and, as a corollary, 
affect interpretations of sedimentary archives 
that have recorded past erosion of regions 
undergoing deformation. Finally, if stream 
reorganization is highly sensitive to horizontal 
and vertical tectonics, it highlights both the 
richness and the complexities provided by 
river-network geometry for unravelling the 
tectonic history of orogenic features^^. ■ 
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50 Years Ago 

With sympathy and understanding, 
the Editor of Nature publishes the 
following communication from 
Prof H. Newton Barber, professor 
of botany in the University of New 
South Wales, Sydney, Australia . . . 

“ I recently had to read an account 
of the VII SCOR Meeting held in 
Hamburg . . . One paragraph of 
the report read as follows: ‘If the 
lAMAP-IAPO WG on Air-Sea 
Interaction cannot be brought to 
life, SCOR will try to form a joint 
lAMAP-IAPO-SCOR-UNESCO 
WG’. . . I have still to decode this 
message. I doubt whether the effort 
is worth it ... Is it not time for us 
to consider turning some of these 
into a more standard English form? 
I have in mind DNA and RNA . . . 
Instead of stark, upper-case initials, 
can we not manufacture more good 
old English four-letter words . . . Let 
us in future refer to DNA as Dona 
and RNA as Rina.” 

From Nature 24 April 1965 



100 Years Ago 

My Life. By Sir Hiram S. Maxim 
— To write in the first person 
singular is not according to the 
English temperament; even the 
best autobiographies annoy us, 
and the more we admire a man the 
sorrier do we feel when reading his 
life. Therefore it is thought to be 
better “form” to let a friend write 
one’s life. But if we are to know Sir 
Hiram Maxim, we must listen to 
him telling his own story in his 
own way ... He reveals himself as 
no Englishman dare do, but if the 
reader will only call to mind the 
fact that there are other formulae of 
behaviour than his own, he will find 
the book well worth reading ... He 
made discoveries about gunpowder 
and other explosives . . . but does not 
seem to think them of much more 
importance than his experiments on 
the roasting of coffee. 

From Nature 22 April 1915 
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SENSORY SYSTEMS 



The yin and yang 
of cortical oxytocin 

Female mice can learn to respond to distress calls from young mice — an ability 
that has now been found to be improved through signalling by the hormone 
oxytocin in the left auditory cortex of the brain. See Article p.499 



ROBERT C. LIU 

W hen newborns cry in the night, they 
capture the attention of sleepy par- 
ents, who become suddenly alert, 
ready to comfort their babies. This response 
might seem like instinct, but our ability to recog- 
nize social cues from infants is heavily shaped by 
experienced’^. Mothers and fathers of many spe- 
cies, including humans, learn over time to recog- 
nize the cries of their own babies^. In this issue. 
Marlin et al^ (page 499) investigate how the 
brain learns this information. They report that 
oxytocin, a well-studied hormone released in the 
brain in social situations, acts in an unexpected 
manner to help to create memories of 
infant cues. 



Oxytocin is a neuropeptide molecule 
produced in the brains hypothalamus. It acts 
in both the peripheral and central nervous 
systems, exerting prosocial effects on behav- 
iour by promoting pair bonding, parental care, 
social reward, and attention to and memory of 
social cues^“^. But how oxytocin actually acts 
on neurons to affect social behaviours is only 
just beginning to be explored^’^ with much still 
unknown about the mechanisms by which it 
influences sensory- information processing 
and memory in social contexts. 

To address this gap in knowledge. Marlin 
and colleagues studied how female mice react 
to the ultrasonic cries made by pups. Mothers 
and virgin nanny mice (which have experi- 
ence of caring for pups) recognize the cries 



as distress calls and respond by approaching 
calling pups, picking them up and carrying 
them to the nest. By contrast, inexperienced 
(naive) mice fail to recognize the cue and do 
not retrieve pups. There is evidence^^ that 
memories of the pups cries in maternal mice 
are linked to the activity of neurons in the 
auditory cortex of the brain — part of the 
neocortex, which controls higher brain func- 
tions, including sensory perception (Fig. 1). 
Marlin et al used pharmacological inactiva- 
tion to demonstrate that, without left-auditory- 
cortical activity, pup retrieval is severely 
impaired in most experienced female mice. 
Inactivating the right auditory cortex had 
little effect, adding neuronal evidence to other 
work^^ suggesting that control of communica- 
tion processing in mice is dominated by one 
side of the brain (lateralized), much as it is in 
other species. 

Systemically delivered oxytocin facilitates 
maternal behaviours such as pup retrievaF’^, 
but it has been presumed to act on evolution- 
arily conserved circuits for maternal respon- 
siveness that are located in subcortical brain 
regions beneath the neocortex. Oxytocin- 
receptor proteins have previously been discov- 
ered in the prefrontal region of the neocortex^, 
but Marlin et al. found that both oxytocin 
receptors and projections from hypothalamic 
oxytocin-producing neurons are present in the 
auditory cortex of mice, with the former (but 
not the latter) being more numerous on the left 
side than on the right. 

Amazingly, naive virgins that had been 
injected with oxytocin in the left auditory cor- 
tex began retrieving pups earlier than counter- 
parts that received saline. It remains to be 
seen whether oxytocins cortical effect on pup 
retrieval is lateralized, because the authors did 
not repeat the experiment in the right audi- 
tory cortex. Blocking oxytocin-receptor activa- 
tion in the left auditory cortex of experienced 
retrievers did not impair performance, which 
perhaps indicates that oxytocin in the auditory 
cortex facilitates learning about calls rather 
than maintaining memories of them. If so, 
blocking auditory- cortical oxytocin receptors 
during endogenous systemic oxytocin release 
in naive mice should prevent them from learn- 
ing pup-retrieval behaviours. 

What is the role of oxytocin in the auditory 
cortex? In technically challenging experi- 
ments, Marlin and colleagues analysed the 
neuronal inputs to auditory-cortical neu- 
rons, and showed that oxytocin can alter the 
balance between inhibitory and excitatory 
inputs, which are both activated by pup calls 
— they are the yin and yang of neuronal sig- 
nalling. The team found that inhibitory and 




Figure 1 1 From cry to cortex. Ultrasonic distress calls made by young mice act as social cues that elicit 
a maternal response in females that have experience of caring for pups. Memories associated with this 
cue seem to be linked to neurons in the auditory cortex, part of the neo cortex region of the brain. The 
hormone oxytocin, which is produced in the hypothalamus, can be released in the neocortex. Marlin 
et al."^ report that oxytocin can act directly in the left auditory cortex to facilitate the behavioural response 
to the cries of pups, which are relayed to this brain region through a sound pathway. 
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of cortical oxytocin 

Female mice can learn to respond to distress calls from young mice — an ability 
that has now been found to be improved through signalling by the hormone 
oxytocin in the left auditory cortex of the brain. See Article p.499 



ROBERT C. LIU 

W hen newborns cry in the night, they 
capture the attention of sleepy par- 
ents, who become suddenly alert, 
ready to comfort their babies. This response 
might seem like instinct, but our ability to recog- 
nize social cues from infants is heavily shaped by 
experienced’^. Mothers and fathers of many spe- 
cies, including humans, learn over time to recog- 
nize the cries of their own babies^. In this issue. 
Marlin et al^ (page 499) investigate how the 
brain learns this information. They report that 
oxytocin, a well-studied hormone released in the 
brain in social situations, acts in an unexpected 
manner to help to create memories of 
infant cues. 



Oxytocin is a neuropeptide molecule 
produced in the brains hypothalamus. It acts 
in both the peripheral and central nervous 
systems, exerting prosocial effects on behav- 
iour by promoting pair bonding, parental care, 
social reward, and attention to and memory of 
social cues^“^. But how oxytocin actually acts 
on neurons to affect social behaviours is only 
just beginning to be explored^’^ with much still 
unknown about the mechanisms by which it 
influences sensory- information processing 
and memory in social contexts. 

To address this gap in knowledge. Marlin 
and colleagues studied how female mice react 
to the ultrasonic cries made by pups. Mothers 
and virgin nanny mice (which have experi- 
ence of caring for pups) recognize the cries 



as distress calls and respond by approaching 
calling pups, picking them up and carrying 
them to the nest. By contrast, inexperienced 
(naive) mice fail to recognize the cue and do 
not retrieve pups. There is evidence^^ that 
memories of the pups cries in maternal mice 
are linked to the activity of neurons in the 
auditory cortex of the brain — part of the 
neocortex, which controls higher brain func- 
tions, including sensory perception (Fig. 1). 
Marlin et al used pharmacological inactiva- 
tion to demonstrate that, without left-auditory- 
cortical activity, pup retrieval is severely 
impaired in most experienced female mice. 
Inactivating the right auditory cortex had 
little effect, adding neuronal evidence to other 
work^^ suggesting that control of communica- 
tion processing in mice is dominated by one 
side of the brain (lateralized), much as it is in 
other species. 

Systemically delivered oxytocin facilitates 
maternal behaviours such as pup retrievaF’^, 
but it has been presumed to act on evolution- 
arily conserved circuits for maternal respon- 
siveness that are located in subcortical brain 
regions beneath the neocortex. Oxytocin- 
receptor proteins have previously been discov- 
ered in the prefrontal region of the neocortex^, 
but Marlin et al. found that both oxytocin 
receptors and projections from hypothalamic 
oxytocin-producing neurons are present in the 
auditory cortex of mice, with the former (but 
not the latter) being more numerous on the left 
side than on the right. 

Amazingly, naive virgins that had been 
injected with oxytocin in the left auditory cor- 
tex began retrieving pups earlier than counter- 
parts that received saline. It remains to be 
seen whether oxytocins cortical effect on pup 
retrieval is lateralized, because the authors did 
not repeat the experiment in the right audi- 
tory cortex. Blocking oxytocin-receptor activa- 
tion in the left auditory cortex of experienced 
retrievers did not impair performance, which 
perhaps indicates that oxytocin in the auditory 
cortex facilitates learning about calls rather 
than maintaining memories of them. If so, 
blocking auditory- cortical oxytocin receptors 
during endogenous systemic oxytocin release 
in naive mice should prevent them from learn- 
ing pup-retrieval behaviours. 

What is the role of oxytocin in the auditory 
cortex? In technically challenging experi- 
ments, Marlin and colleagues analysed the 
neuronal inputs to auditory-cortical neu- 
rons, and showed that oxytocin can alter the 
balance between inhibitory and excitatory 
inputs, which are both activated by pup calls 
— they are the yin and yang of neuronal sig- 
nalling. The team found that inhibitory and 




Figure 1 1 From cry to cortex. Ultrasonic distress calls made by young mice act as social cues that elicit 
a maternal response in females that have experience of caring for pups. Memories associated with this 
cue seem to be linked to neurons in the auditory cortex, part of the neo cortex region of the brain. The 
hormone oxytocin, which is produced in the hypothalamus, can be released in the neocortex. Marlin 
et al."^ report that oxytocin can act directly in the left auditory cortex to facilitate the behavioural response 
to the cries of pups, which are relayed to this brain region through a sound pathway. 
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excitatory inputs were not well balanced in 
naive females, whose neurons fired less con- 
sistently in response to calls than did those of 
their experienced counterparts. By applying 
oxytocin to the left auditory cortex, the authors 
could transiently weaken inhibitory currents 
in naive females. This disinhibited the excita- 
tory response, resulting in a gradual balanc- 
ing of yin and yang through strengthening of 
both types of input. The change led to more- 
robust signalling in response to calls, similar 
to that observed in the left auditory cortex of 
mothers and nannies. This neuronal effect was 
long-lasting, suggesting that it might provide a 
key mechanism for establishing memories of 
socially relevant sounds in the auditory cortex. 

Marlin and colleagues’ data show that the 
effect of oxytocin on behaviour varies sub- 
stantially between individuals. Could this be 
related to natural variation in the oxytocin - 
receptor gene, affecting either the protein’s 
function or how much of it is present in each 
individuak’^? Sound-evoked cortical responses 
and their susceptibility to oxytocin manipu- 
lations also vary from neuron to neuron. It 
will be important to understand whether this 
variation also arises from differences in oxy- 
tocin-receptor expression, or whether it can be 
explained by other differences between corti- 
cal neurons that have yet to be considered in 
depth. For example, could it be due to the types 
of cortical neuron that express oxytocin recep- 
tors, the sound features that cortical neurons 
respond to, or where in the auditory cortex 
the cry- responsive neurons are found? 

This study supports recent hypotheses 
about how hormones and sensory experi- 
ence interact to shape the function of the 
maternal cortex^^. Such oxytocin-experience’ 
interactions have been implicated in the 
recognition of social odours through sub- 
cortical neurons^’^^ but the current work 
breaks ground by showing that such inter- 
actions also act at the level of the sensory 
neocortex. The authors’ findings suggest 
that oxytocin can behave in a similar 
manner to other neuromodulator systems 
that are involved in attention and learn- 
ing, by instigating an enduring neuronal 
plasticity that increases responsiveness to 
social stimuli. 

Human imaging studies have enabled us to 
expand our models of the neuronal circuits 
in the maternal brain that respond to infant 
cues, from primarily subcortical circuits to 
those that include neocortical regions^^. Using 
mice alongside these studies opens the door 
to dissecting the mechanisms that underpin 
hormone-experience interactions in the neo- 
cortical areas that process infant cues. The 
potential relevance of these combined experi- 
mental strategies to investigating disorders 
such as postpartum depression and autism, in 
which the salience of social cues is diminished^, 
adds a translational element to the promise of 
Marlin and colleagues’ work. ■ 
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REGENERATIVE BIOLOGY 



KATHERINE E. YUTZEY 

W hether mature heart- muscle cells 
called cardiomyocytes can pro- 
liferate to make new muscle has 
been an area of contention for many years. 
The debate has implications for the treatment 
of cardiovascular disease, because the loss of 
cardiomyocytes can lead to heart failure and 
death. Mammalian cardiomyocytes were 
thought to stop proliferating in the first few 
days after birth\ However, evidence has 
emerged to suggest that adult mouse and 
human cardiomyocytes do proliferate, albeit 
in very small numbers^’^. Now, three studies 
(published in eLlFE"^, Nature Cell Biology^ and 
Science Translational Medicine^) report that the 
growth factor neuregulin 1 (Nrgl) promotes 
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heart regeneration in zebrafish, and cardio- 
myocyte proliferation in mammalian hearts. 

Cardiomyocytes in adult mice and humans 
are thought to renew at a rate of less than 1% 
per year^’^. By contrast, adult zebrafish can 
regenerate up to one-third of their heart muscle 
from existing cardiomyocytes in a few months 
after injury^. What factors mediate this regen- 
eration? Gemberling et al."^ found that Nrgl 
induces cardiomyocyte proliferation and there- 
fore heart regeneration in zebrafish by signal- 
ling through its co-receptor protein, Erbb2. 

Turning to mammalian hearts, D’Uva et aV 
examined whether Erbb2 is required for heart- 
muscle growth in mice just after birth. Pups 
older than one week had lower expression 
of Erbb2 than younger mice, indicating that 
expression of the receptor is downregulated 




Figure 1 1 Mending a broken heart. Three studies^“^ of mice and zebrafish report that the growth factor 
neuregulin 1 (Nrgl) promotes the proliferation of heart-muscle cells called cardiomyocytes after 
injury. Nrgl signals through the co-receptor protein Erbb2 on the membrane of cardiomyocytes 
to promote proliferation in mammals, and regeneration of heart muscle in fish. Note that the receptor is 
not shown to scale. 



Neuregulin 1 makes 
heart muscle 

Three studies reveal that augmentation of a signalling pathway involving the 
growth factor neuregulin 1 and its receptor protein ERBB2 can promote the 
generation of muscle cells in zebrafish, mice and infant heart tissue. 
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within a week of birth, at the same time as 
cardiomyocytes stop proliferating. The authors 
found that transient induction of an activated 
form of Erbb2 for 10-21 days in juvenile or 
adult cardiomyocytes prolonged the regenera- 
tive capacity of the hearts into adulthood or 
restored regenerative capacity, respectively. 
Expression of activated Erbb2 in mature 
cardiomyocytes enabled the cells to partially 
dedifferentiate to a less- specialized cell type 
after injury, resulting in disassembly of the 
muscle contractile apparatus and leading to 
proliferation in the hearts of juvenile and adult 
mice (Fig. 1). 

In the third study, Polizzotti et al.^ provide 
evidence to support D’Uva and colleagues’ 
data. The authors injured the hearts of new- 
born mice through localized freezing. Control 
hearts showed scarring and had reduced func- 
tion following injury, but heart function was 
preserved and cardiomyocyte proliferation 
was maintained in newborn mice treated with 
Nrgl. However, treatment started later than 
four days after birth did not improve heart 
function, possibly owing to the postnatal 
loss of Nrgl -receptor expression reported by 
D’Uva and colleagues. Together, then, these 
three studies support activation of the Nrgl- 
Erbb2 pathway as a way to prolong the ability 
of the newborn mouse heart to regenerate in 
the first few days after birth. 

Whether there is a regenerative window in 
infants comparable to that in mice is unclear. 
Polizzotti and colleagues addressed this issue 
by adding NRGl to diseased human heart 
biopsies that were cultured in vitro. The treat- 
ment promoted cardiomyocyte proliferation 
in biopsies taken from newborns, but the 
proliferative effect was significantly reduced 
by six months of age. Thus, there may be a 
narrow therapeutic window in which NRGl 
treatment could improve the success of recon- 
structive surgery for infants born with severe 
heart defects. 

Could NRGl treatment also be a good way 
to treat heart disease in adults? D’Uva et al. 
demonstrated that transient induction of acti- 
vated Erbb2 following a heart attack in adult 
mice led to improved heart function, reduced 
scarring and increased cardiomyocyte prolifer- 
ation compared with mice that did not receive 
activated Erbb2. But the current studies^’^also 
demonstrate that, in both fish and mice, the 
unrestrained cardiomyocyte proliferation 
induced by Nrgl-Erbb2 signalling leads to 
enlargement and eventual failure of the heart. 
The correct level of signalling is therefore 
imperative — it may be beneficial to induce 
cardiomyocytes to proliferate with Nrgl, but 
it is equally important to shut off the pathway 
to maintain the appropriate number of cells for 
a healthy heart. 

Activated ERBB2 was first identified in 
tumour cells, and expression of this mutated 
form of the receptor is an indicator of poor 
prognosis in breast cancer^ Therapies targeting 



activated ERBB2 are used to treat breast cancer, 
but heart-muscle damage is a known side effect 
and must be monitored in these patients^. Thus, 
another concern with using NRGl therapy for 
heart disease is the possibility that this treat- 
ment might increase the risk of cancer. To 
minimize this risk, if activation of the NRGl- 
ERBB2 pathway is used to treat heart disease 
in the future, therapies should ideally specifi- 
cally target cardiomyocytes, and the duration 
of treatments should be limited. 

Other studies have tested the efficacy of 
Nrgl treatment in adult mice following a heart 
attack, and have produced conflicting results. 
Although one study^ reported that Nrgl signal- 
ling stimulates proliferation of differentiated 
cardiomyocytes following injury, another^^ 
found no evidence of DNA synthesis, an indi- 
cator of proliferation, in Nrgl -treated hearts. 
The authors of the latter study speculated that 
Nrgl might also protect the mammalian heart 
from injury, possibly by stimulating the growth 
of new blood vessels, which could explain the 
positive results of some studies in adult animals. 

NRGl is currently being tested in humans 
as a treatment for heart failure (https://clinical- 
trials.gov), but these trials are ongoing and 
it is too soon to tell whether the treatment is 



ECOLOGY 



HELEN M. ALEXANDER 

U nderstanding the dynamics of disease- 
causing microorganisms is central to 
human medicine and to improving 
the health of domesticated animals and crops. 
Disease is also an increasingly recognized part 
of ecological research, because pathogens can 
influence the coexistence of host species, the 
potential for non-native species to invade and 
ecosystem productivity^’^. However, predicting 
disease levels in an ecosystem is challenging. 
On page 542 of this issue, Parker et aV argue 
that such predictions can be improved by 
understanding the evolutionary relationships 
of the host community — in ecological par- 
lance, the assemblage of host species present 
at a location. 

Gommunities of hosts and pathogens are 
complex. Starting simply, consider a single 
pathogenic species infecting a single host 
species. In this case, high host density is 



effective. The current studies suggest that NRGl 
treatment might help the injured heart not only 
by supporting existing muscle, but also by pro- 
moting the production of new muscle. Both 
facets ofNRGl function should be considered 
in the development of treatments for cardiovas- 
cular disease based on regenerative pathways. ■ 
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typically associated with increased disease 
— a relationship evident to any parent whose 
child brings a cold virus home from school. 
But what happens when there are multiple 
hosts? In some situations, increased host 
diversity might reduce disease. For example, 
in a process known as the dilution effect^, the 
risk of disease is lowered if the most favourable 
host for a pathogen is a small component of a 
diverse host community. Alternatively, patho- 
gens may grow rapidly in certain hosts, and 
the resulting high numbers of diseased indi- 
viduals might allow the pathogen to spill over’ 
and contribute to increased infection of other 
hosts^. Although these topics are directly rel- 
evant to human and wildlife diseases, they are 
hard to study with mobile hosts. By contrast, 
Parker et al. show that such questions can be 
examined directly with plants. 

The authors’ field study combined obser- 
vational and experimental approaches. The 
team first documented the average amount of 



Shared ancestry 
predicts disease levels 

Ecological factors such as host density are important predictors of disease 
incidence. But another key determinant may be the evolutionary history and 
relatedness of the host community. See Letter p.542 
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Figure 1 1 Health amid disease. Parker et aV find that fungal infections are more 
likely to spread between closely related species, such as the grasses shown here in 
their field site, than to more distantly related species, such as this wild radish. 



diseased leaf tissue on 43 plant 
species (Fig. 1). Rarer species 
had lower disease levels, as 
expected given the typical posi- 
tive association between host 
abundance and disease. The 
authors also determined the 
evolutionary relationships of 
the 43 species and found that 
species that had fewer relatives 
had lower disease levels. Next, 
they used a model based on an 
independent data set of 210 plant 
genera and 212 fungal pathogens 
to explore evolutionary relation- 
ships between host plants and 
pathogens. This model, com- 
bined with knowledge of host 
abundance, provided the best 
predictions of disease levels in 
the field. 

Finally, the team introduced 
44 other plant species to the 
field sites. These were chosen 
for their evolutionary diversity: 
some were closely related to 
species at the field sites, whereas 
others were distantly related. 

The authors were able to suc- 
cessfully predict disease levels 
on these new species using their 
model of host-pathogen evolu- 
tionary relationships. In a nut- 
shell, the message of this paper 
is that disease levels depend not 
only on ecological factors (host 
abundance) but also on the evo- 
lutionary relationships of the 
host community. 

These results are perhaps not 
surprising — after all, many dis- 
eases are specific to plants of the 
same genus or family. However, 

Parker and colleagues’ study has 
three main strengths: the authors quantified 
the relationship between disease levels and 
host evolutionary relationships in the context 
of natural disease transmission; they made 
explicit predictions and tested them experi- 
mentally; and the general nature of their model 
of host-pathogen evolutionary relationships 
means that it can be widely used by other 
researchers. 

This work contributes to ongoing discus- 
sions about the diversity and composition of 
communities. For example, the authors’ field 
sites were overdispersed’, meaning that they 
contained fewer related plant species than 
would be expected by chance given the pos- 
sible species in the region. This pattern has 
been thought to be a consequence of resource 
competition, because unrelated species may 
compete less with each other^. Parker and 
colleagues’ findings suggest an alternative 
mechanism: that pathogens shape community 
structure if closely related host species are less 



successful owing to increased disease levels. 

The study also has applied significance. For 
instance, it implies that less disease should 
occur in plant communities with combinations 
of species from distinct evolutionary lineages. 
This information is relevant to designs for 
intercropping (when two or more crops are 
grown in close proximity) and forest-tree mix- 
tures^. Furthermore, the findings relate to the 
major challenge of predicting the fate of newly 
introduced species. Given a list of resident host 
species, one could use the authors’ approach to 
explore whether a certain introduced species 
is likely to share pathogens with others, which 
may affect its invasion success. The abun- 
dances of individual host species (both native 
and non -native) will, of course, also contribute 
to determining disease levels. 

Although Parker et al. focused on leaf- 
infecting fungi, evolutionary relationships 
are important for characterizing the host 
range for diverse natural enemies of plants. 



including other microbes and 
herbivores^ Future work should 
include mechanistic studies 
(for example, to assess whether 
there are certain plant traits that 
drive relationships between 
pathogens and host evolution- 
ary history) and studies that 
explore the generality of these 
field results. For example, the 
nonlinear relationship in Fig- 
ure 3 of the paper^ suggests that 
recent evolutionary history is 
particularly relevant to predict- 
ing disease levels. Would this 
type of relationship be expected 
across other plant communities 
and natural enemies? Future 
research should also explore the 
roles of other ecological factors 
in disease prediction, such as the 
mode and distance of pathogen 
dispersal, aggregation patterns 
of plant species and the spatial 
scale of studies. Finally, it is 
worth noting that the ecological 
interpretations of these studies 
assume an inverse relationship 
between disease expression and 
host fitness — but it is challeng- 
ing to perform experiments that 
assess disease effects on fitness, 
especially in diverse field com- 
munities with many plants and 
pathogens. 

Parker and colleagues’ careful 
research is the latest in a suite 
of studies that emphasize the 
importance of evolutionary his- 
tory in ecological processes^’^’^. 
This line of enquiry illustrates 
the continued relevance of a 
famous quote from biologist 
Theodosius Dobzhansky^^: 
“Nothing in biology makes sense except in the 
light of evolution.” ■ 
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T o celebrate the golden jubilee of On the Origin of 
Species, in 1909, the Linnean Society of London 
held a special meeting on a hot biological topic 
of the day — the origin of the vertebrates. Such was the 
lack of consensus that one commentator, the zoologist 
T. R. R. Stebbing, wrote that “the disputants agreed on 
one single point, namely, that their opponents were all 
in the wrong.” 

The problem is easily stated — vertebrates have so 
many special features, from large brains to complex 
physiologies to unique tissues such as enamel and bone 
— that their evolution from invertebrates is obscure. 
The question had intrigued Aristotle, and foxed minds 
as keen as those of William Bateson and Thomas Hunt 
Morgan, who, by way of finding a more rewarding 
problem, went off to discover genetics instead. 

The same tools that Bateson and Hunt Morgan 
helped to create have now returned to address the old 
problem. Although our understanding is far from 
complete, it is much better than it was even 20 years 
ago, and is summarized in this collection of reviews. 

Nicholas Holland and colleagues set out how 
the varied theories advanced to explain vertebrate 
origins, before Lowe et al. show how they fit in to the 
deuterostomes, a larger branch of the animal kingdom. 
Diogo et al add new perspectives to a central question 
of vertebrate origins, namely, the origin of the head. 
Marianne Bronner and colleagues then look at the 
embryonic tissue known as neural crest, another 
uniquely vertebrate feature. Philippe Janvier surveys 
the wealth of newly found, and often curious, fossil 
evidence, and Martin Brazeau and Matt Friedman 
chart the evolution of jawed vertebrates from jawless 
forms. If Stebbing was able to peruse this collection, I 
hope he would agree that we have come a long way. 

Henry Gee 

Senior Editor 
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Scenarios for the making 
of vertebrates 

Nicholas D. Holland\ Linda Z. Holland^ & Peter W. H. Holland^ 



Over the past 200 years, almost every invertebrate phylum has been proposed as a starting point for evolving vertebrates. 
Most of these scenarios are outdated, but several are still seriously considered. The short-range transition from ances- 
tral invertebrate chordates (similar to amphioxus and tunicates) to vertebrates is well accepted. However, longer-range 
transitions leading up to the invertebrate chordates themselves are more controversial. Opinion is divided between the 
annelid and the enteropneust scenarios, predicting, respectively, a complex or a simple ancestor for bilaterian animals. 
Deciding between these ideas will be facilitated by further comparative studies of multicellular animals, including enig- 
matic taxa such as xenacoelomorphs. 



B iologists have considered nearly every major taxon of animals as 
the key starting point for the evolution of vertebrates. We survey 
these ideas, many of which are no longer tenable in the light of sub- 
sequent advances in biology, and then concentrate on the few scenarios 
that are currently the subject of major research programmes. Lamarck 
was the first to propose an evolutionary conversion from an invertebrate 
to a vertebrate. In 1809, he depicted a phylogenetic tree, including an 
invertebrate-to-vertebrate transition in which molluscs gave rise to fishes^ 
During the next few decades, several others speculated on how body plans 
of invertebrates and vertebrates might be related; however, those biologists 
were generally in search of an underlying unity of organismal design. Evo- 
lution was not explicitly mentioned by key figures such as Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire^, although one senses that he was on the verge of believing in it. 

Aside from Lamarcks proposal, explicitly evolutionary schemes that 
derived vertebrates from invertebrates started appearing only after the pub- 
lication of On the Origin of Species in 1859. In general, the scenarios were 
based on the morphology of developmental stages and adults of extant ani- 
mals. Palaeontological evidence was considered less often^“^ and molecu- 
lar evidence was not widely considered until the 1980s with the advent of 
molecular phylogenetics and evolutionary developmental biology. 

In Fig. 1 , scenarios for the origin of vertebrates are arranged on a time- 
line extending from the publication of On the Origin of Species to the pre- 
sent. The references are broadly divided into those focused on larval type 
and those concerned with adults — a dichotomy reflecting two opposing 
views of life-history evolution. The first considers pelagic larvae as primal 
with benthic stages added later, and the second considers benthic stages 
as primitive with pelagic larvae interpolated later. Classification of the 
scenarios is not straightforward because relatively few proposed a linear 
ancestor-descendant relationship. More commonly, they were presented 
in the context of branching, sister-group relationships. For example, if 
enteropneusts were considered the sister group of the chordates (as in 
Fig. 2a), the ancestral node is often referred to as enteropneust-like. 
Finally, when a given scheme involves an evolutionary pathway through 
several major taxa to the vertebrates, the scenario is named for the inver- 
tebrate group receiving the most attention from the original author. 

Scenarios currently the subject of active research 

Contemporary research on the origin of vertebrates from inverte- 
brates falls into two broad categories: the short-range transition from 



invertebrate chordates (amphioxus-like and tunicate-like ancestors) 
to vertebrates, and longer-range transitions from the base of bilaterally 
symmetrical animals or from the base of deuterostomes to vertebrates. 
Scenarios starting with invertebrate chordates are less controversial than 
the two long-range scenarios being actively studied: the annelid and the 
enteropneust theory. 

Invertebrate chordate to vertebrate transition 

The nearest relatives of the vertebrates are the invertebrate chordates, 
although it is still not settled whether chordate evolution should be con- 
sidered from the viewpoint of larvae being primaf or larvae being inter- 
polations^’^. Although invertebrate chordate scenarios ignore the deeper 
history of the vertebrate lineage, they still centre on events initiated more 
than 500 million years ago and involve remarkable evolutionary changes 
that are considered in companion reviews in this issue. Recently, the major 
chordate taxa were rearranged (Fig. 2b) on the basis of morphology and 
molecular phylogenetics, which have decisively shown that amphioxus 
is the sister group to tunicates and vertebrates^’^®. The new arrangement 
implies that the tunicates have secondarily lost segmentation, coeloms and 
kidneys, but are vertebrate-like in features such as intercellular tight junc- 
tions, proto-neural crest, striated heart muscles, proto-placode derivatives 
and voluminous blood plasma with abundant circulating corpuscles. 

The annelid theory 

The first of the two long-range scenarios is the annelid theory. When 
initially published 140 years ago, it proposed a direct conversion of anne- 
lid worms into vertebrates^ Now, however, the starting point is often 
considered to be an annelid-like urbilaterian^^ (Fig. 2a, b). The annelid 
theory has its roots in arthropod biology, because these two groups were 
long considered to be very close relatives (Fig. 2a), and results for one were 
generally considered to be valid for the other. 

In the original annelid scenario, Dohrn^^ started with a worm that 
inverted the body on the way to evolving into a vertebrate, thus position- 
ing the old mouth on the top of the head and necessitating the formation 
of a new mouth on the ventral side of the body; thereafter, the old mouth 
disappeared, while the new one persisted (Fig. 3a-c). Several of Dohrns 
colleagues modified his scenario in attempts to improve it^^“^\ but the 
theory went into eclipse early in the twentieth century when the bilaterian 
animals were rearranged into two superphyla — the protostomes and the 



^Marine Biology Research Division, Scripps Institution of Oceanography, University of California at San Diego, La Jolla, California 92093, USA. ^Department of Zoology, University of Oxford, South 
Parks Road, Oxford 0X1 3PS, UK. 
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Figure 1 1 Scenarios for the 
invertebrate-to-vertebrate 
transition. Each scenario 
is categorized according 
to the larval type or to the 
taxon of adult invertebrate 
proposed as ancestral to the 

For prolix authors, only their 
most inclusive publications are 
given. Also omitted are references 
(typically textbooks) that repeat 
previous ideas without adding 
new information. References 
to problematic fossil ancestors 
of vertebrates are not included 
(except calcichordates, which are 
considered to be echinoderms 
here). 
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deuterostomes. The resulting relocation of annelids and arthropods at a 
considerable phylogenetic distance from the vertebrates (Fig. 2a) weak- 
ened the idea of a complex urbilaterian and shifted opinion towards a 
simple urbilaterian, which was imagined to be rather like an acoel flat- 
worm that independently gave rise to annelids and vertebrates with their 
complex, but only superficially similar, body plans. 

In the 1990s, advances in developmental genetics — again with arthro- 
pods leading the way — set the stage for the revival of the annelid theory. 
The fly dpp gene was found to be expressed dorsaUy and to have dorsal- 
izing activity, whereas the homologous frog bmp4 was expressed ven- 
trally and found to have ventralizing activity^^. Arendt and Niibler-Jung 
interpreted this pattern as support for homology between arthropod and 
vertebrate nerve cords and indicative of a dorsoventral inversion of the 
body during the invertebrate-to-vertebrate transition^^ The proposed 
nerve-cord homology was strengthened by the discovery that the fly sog 
gene was expressed ventrally and had ventralizing activity whereas the 
homologous frog chordin gene was expressed dorsally and had dorsal- 
izing activity. In addition, sog/ chordin and dpp/bmp4 antagonized one 
another to establish a dorsoventral axis that was reversed between flies and 
frogs^^. Additional support came from the finding that neural progenitor 
cells in the central nervous system (CNS) were organized in longitudinal 
bands each characterized by a distinctive suite of gene expression that was 
homologous between flies and vertebrates, and that gene expression in 
these bands was comparable mediolaterally in both organisms^^. 

The developmental genetic comparison between arthropods and 
vertebrates^^'^^, reinforced by details from neurochemistry and neural 
circuitry, favoured the revival of the inverted annelid theory Direct com- 
parisons between annelids and vertebrates also revealed commonalities 
in anterior-posterior regionalization by Hox genes^^, genetic specifica- 
tion of several kinds of nerve cells^^’^^ and the formation of notochord- 
like structures'^. As already mentioned, the revived annelid scenario 
posits the evolution of an already complex urbilaterian ancestor into a 
vertebrate. Such a transition would be most parsimonious if it proceeded 
through consistently complex intermediates. However, some features, 
such as segmentation and a clearly centralized nerve cord, are absent 
from several taxa associated with the presumed evolutionary lineage 
that leads to the vertebrates, possibly due to secondary losses. Such losses 
would have occurred in echinoderms, at least some hemichordates and 



xenacoelomorphs, although the deuterostome nature of the last has not 
yet been firmly established^°’^\ Continuity between annelid-like ancestors 
and vertebrates could be strengthened if complex, segmented fossils of 
basal deuterostomes were known. Although several such fossils have been 
proposed as ancestral deuterostomes (vetulicolians and Herpetogaster), 
their taxonomic affinities remain highly controversial. 

The enteropneust theory 

The second long-range scenario of vertebrate origins currently under 
active study is the enteropneust theory These marine worms (Fig. 3d), 
characterized by three body regions (proboscis, collar and trunk), belong 
to the Hemichordata, a phylum that also includes the minute ptero- 
branchs (Fig. 3e), which comprise a flattened oral shield corresponding 
to the enteropneust proboscis, a collar extending into tentacle-fringed 
arms and a trunk. According to the original enteropneust theory^^, 
proposed by Bateson in 1886, the body axis of enteropneusts was not 
inverted relative to that of vertebrates. For him, the stomochord (Fig. 3d) 
corresponded to a vertebrate notochord, the collar cord (which he con- 
sidered dorsal) corresponded to the vertebrate CNS, and the pharyngeal 
gill slits in both groups were homologous. Such an enteropneust was 
much like a vertebrate except that it lacked segmented musculature along 
the anterior-posterior axis. At the time, Bateson was uncertain about the 
deeper evolutionary source of the enteropneusts, although he tentatively 
suggested that they might have evolved from nemerteans or even tuni- 
cates. However, at the close of the nineteenth century, Masterman^^ pro- 
posed what seemed to be a firmer connection between enteropneusts and 
the rest of the animal kingdom through relatively complex precursors — 
pterobranchs (already mentioned) and the worm-like phoronids, which 
live mostly buried, but extend their tentacle crown into the sea water. 

Through much of the twentieth century, Batesons hypothesis, although 
not universally accepted, persisted. This inactivity ended in 1996, when 
Niibler-Jung and Arendt made a striking alteration^^. They proposed that 
enteropneusts had an annelid-like CNS comprising three contiguous 
nerve tracts (the collar cord, the circumenteric nerve ring and the trunk 
ventral nerve cord), all recognizable by their giant nerve fibres. Such an 
enteropneust (Fig. 3f ) complemented their earlier revival of the annelid 
theory^^ by approximating an intermediate stage in the conversion of a 
complex urbilaterian into a vertebrate. Because this CNS was oriented 
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Figure 2 1 Simplified trees of metazoan animal life. Taxa not mentioned in this Review are indicated by unlabelled branches (that are reduced in number 
and intended to be diagrammatic); the position of the Urbilateria is indicated by a triangle, a, Morphology-based tree^^ b, Sequence-based tree^^^; the dashed line 
emphasizes the current uncertainty about the placement of the xenacoelomorphs. 



as in annelids, the conversion into a vertebrate-like descendant (Fig. 3g) 
would require dorsoventral inversion, in contrast to Batesons original 
scenario. While Niibler- Jung and Arendt were revising the enteropneust 
theory^^, molecular phylogenetics revealed that the relatively complex 
phoronids are neither deuterostomes nor their close relatives^^ (Fig. 2b). 
One interpretation of the new phylogeny was that the ancestors of the 
enteropneusts had relatively simple body plans — traceable back to an 
even simpler urbilaterian. The new phylogenetic arrangement triggered 
the definitive revival of the enteropneust theory that is still in progress. 

The chief proponent of this newest revival of the enteropneust theory 
is Lowe, who gathered support for it with developmental genetic stud- 
ies (see Review on page 456). He first considered a score of genes with 
homologues patterning the vertebrate CNS along its anterior-posterior 
axis^^. Most of these enteropneust genes were expressed in the same ante- 
rior-posterior order as their homologues in the vertebrate CNS — but in 
annular bands of ectoderm and not in any tissue that might be interpreted 
as a CNS^^ He concluded that the nervous system lacked any CNS compo- 
nent and consisted exclusively of an ectodermal nerve net. Although ver- 
tebrate homologues of many of the genes studied by Lowe help to establish 
borders separating neuronal populations in the vertebrate CNS^^, no cor- 
responding neuroanatomical or neurophysiological discontinuities have 
yet been found in any enteropneust tissue. In Lowes original scenario, 
the transition of enteropneust-like ancestors into vertebrates involved a 
loss of most of the ectodermal neurons, except along the midline of the 
body, where a CNS was elaborated. By similar, but independent paths, the 
dispersed nerve net of a structurally simple urbilaterian would have given 
rise to the complex CNS of annelids and arthropods. 

Lowe subsequently studied the genes involved in establishing the dor- 
soventral axis of enteropneusts^^ and found that BMP and chordin were 
expressed, respectively, on the dorsal and ventral sides — if the body is 
assumed to be oriented similarly to annelids and arthropods. However, 
unlike the situation in amphioxus and vertebrates, upregulation experi- 
ments failed to alter neuron distribution, although some non -neural 
structures (the mouth, for example) were repositioned as expected. These 
results suggested that the BMP- chordin axis initially patterned exclusively 
non-neural structures and only later in evolution became linked to posi- 
tioning neurons. This linkage to neural development was thought to have 
occurred independently in annelids, arthropods and vertebrates. Lowe^^ 
considered, but initially rejected, the converse possibility: that the relation 
between dorsoventral signalling and nervous-system development was 
ancient and was secondarily lost in the lineage leading to the enteropneusts. 

More recent work challenges one point in the revived enteropneust sce- 
nario: that no CNS is present. First, Nomaksteinsky et suggested that 

the proboscis plexus, collar cord, circumenteric nerves, and trunk dorsal 
and ventral cords have some properties of a CNS — cell bodies of neurons 
are present and extend their neurites into an adjacent neuropil — and that 
the epidermis outside the nerve cords includes only widely scattered nerve 
cells representing a sparse peripheral nervous system instead of a nerve 
net. In addition, Cunningham and Case/^ found enteropneust neuronal 



marker genes expressed along both the dorsal and ventral cord of the 
trunk, which they too suggested might be parts of a CNS. Neither study 
could resolve the dorsoventral orientation of the enteropneust body. In an 
attempt to answer this question, the left-right asymmetry of Nodal gene 
expression was compared during development of several deuterostomes. 
Right-sided expression in echinoderms and enteropneusts contrasted 
with left- sided expression in vertebrates, indicating that the dorsoventral 
axis of vertebrates is indeed inverted relative to that of echinoderms and 
enteropneusts^^’^\ As a caveat, however, although Nodal is involved in 
establishing the left-right axes of echinoderms and vertebrates, it evi- 
dently has no comparable functional role in enteropneusts^^. 

To complicate matters further, Miyamoto and Wada^^ found that the 
endoderm of the enteropneust stomochord and the roof of the buccal 
cavity are sources of Hedgehog signals that evidently induce and pat- 
tern the collar nerve cord. This parallels Hedgehog signalling from the 
notochord to the nascent neural tube during vertebrate development. 
Their data could be interpreted to mean that dorsoventral inversion did 
not take place during the enteropneust-to-vertebrate transition, that the 
stomochord is homologous to a notochord, and that the collar cord cor- 
responds to at least part of the vertebrate CNS. These conclusions are close 
to those reached by Bateson in his original scenario^^, although Miyamoto 
and Wada acknowledge that co-option of gene networks cannot be ruled 
out. These disagreements about the enteropneust nervous system seem 
likely to be resolved by additional neuroanatomical studies. However, 
that would still leave the nature of the urbilaterian unsettled, which will 
be considered in the next section. 

Progress, problems and prospects 

At the end of an argumentative symposium on the origin of vertebrates a 
century ago^^, one participant summed up progress with the mischievous 
words: “When we return home and our friends gleefully enquire, ‘What 
then has been decided as to the Origin of Vertebrates?’, so far we seem to 
have no reply ready, except that the disputants agreed on one single point, 
namely, that their opponents were all in the wrong.” Although prospects 
for solving the riddle of vertebrate origins at that time did not look good, 
there has been progress. In particular, we now know where vertebrates 
fit in the animal phylogenetic tree. This knowledge helps to refine the 
remaining questions. To start with, we can consider an evolutionary tree 
as including a nested series of ancestors, each defining a different node 
of the tree, progressively deeper in time. As we climb down the tree, back 
in time from the living vertebrates, we encounter each ancestral node in 
turn. As we proceed, we should not be asking what did the ancestor of 
vertebrates look like? But instead what did each successive ancestor of the 
vertebrates look like? This logic can be applied to the node -based ances- 
tors, but we should remember that there must have been an unbroken, 
genealogically connected series of ancestors between each node that are 
all but invisible to comparative biology based on living taxa. 

Logically, the most recent node -based ancestor of all living vertebrates 
was itself a vertebrate, and possessed characters shared by lampreys. 
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hagfish and jawed vertebrates. This animal, living more than half a bil- 
lion years ago, had a well-developed head and brain, complex cranial sense 
organs, segmented musculature and a vertebral column (recently shown 
to be present but secondarily reduced in hagfish^^), but no jaws or paired 
fins. The ancestor also probably shared the genome duplications that set 
vertebrates apart from other deuterostomes. The subsequent course of 
evolution in the vertebrates is considered in several companion Reviews 
in this Insight; however, here we are concerned with looking the other 
way — towards the invertebrate roots of the vertebrates. 

The two closest lineages to the vertebrates are the tunicates and the 
cephalochordates (such as amphioxus). Like vertebrates, both are chor- 
dates. The chordate ancestor had segmented muscle blocks, a notochord 
and a dorsal CNS. It also probably gathered food particles on secretions 
produced by a glandular endostyle located in an expanded, perforated 
pharynx. Controversy remains over what the head region of this long- 
extinct ancestor looked like, because the anterior region of tunicates (or 
their larvae) is so different from that of amphioxus. Did this ancestor 
have mesodermal somites (segments) in its anterior region, like a modern 
amphioxus, or was the anterior unsegmented as it is in tunicate larvae? 
This may sound like a minor issue, but it is important to resolve if we 
wish to understand how our own head and brain arose in evolution. This 
old debate remains unsettled, and more work is needed to compare gene 
expression and cellular fates in the cranial regions of each chordate group 
as well as between the cranial and somitic mesoderm of vertebrates. 

At the next node-based ancestor, the basal deuterostome, the rival 
claims of the annelid and enteropneust theories first begin competing for 
our attention. The chordates are the sister group to the Ambulacraria^^, a 
clade comprising enteropneusts, pterobranchs and echinoderms (Fig. 2b). 



Somewhere in the mix may also be the acoels and nemertodermatids (tiny 
animals with an inconspicuous nervous system) and possibly the larger, 
but similarly simple, xenoturbellids (here, we will accept the unification of 
these three groups as xenocoelomorphs^^’^^). The placement of the xena- 
coelomorphs in the evolutionary tree is also debated; for example, molecu- 
lar phylogenies that place them as sisters to Ambulacraria — plus or minus 
the chordates — do not sit easily with other features such as their simple 
Hox gene cluster^^. To understand the importance of xenocoelomorphs, 
we need to consider the common ancestor of Ambulacraria and Chordata. 
This animal in our series of vertebrate ancestors possessed pharyngeal slits 
(homologous in enteropneusts and chordates^^), but what else? Did it have 
a brain and a CNS, for example? Chordates have a dorsal centralized nerve 
cord, whereas at least echinoderms have a dispersed nervous system that 
maybe relatively condensed in some regions and not generally considered 
a CNS, although there is an element of subjectivity in deciding what con- 
stitutes a CNS. The putative CNS nature of enteropneust nerve cords^^ has 
been noted earlier. A similar debate surrounds xenacoelomorphs: xeno- 
turbeUids are not considered to have a brain, whereas acoels and nemer- 
todermatids have small anterior aggregations of neural tissue that some 
have considered to be brain -like^^. If xenacoelomorphs are basal in the 
deuterostomes, one might envisage the common ancestor of chordates 
and ambulacrarians to be enteropneust-like in lacking a clear CNS and a 
‘brain, although secondary simplification might have occurred^ \ 

Does this mean that the enteropneust theory wins over the annelid 
theory? Unfortunately, things are not simple. First, centralized nerve cords 
are widely distributed (although far from the rule) among bilaterian ani- 
mals. Thus, concluding that the urbilaterian (and in turn the later ambu- 
lacrarian and chordate common ancestor) possessed a CNS would not be 
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Figure 3 | Annelid and enteropneust theories, a, An annelid with a 
central nervous system (CNS; green) comprising supraoesophageal and 
suboesophageal ganglia, circumoesophageal connectives and ventral nerve 
cord, b, Dorsoventral inversion^ produces a new foregut (purple) penetrated 
by gill slits, c, Annelid-to-vertebrate transition. The new foregut persists, but 
the old one atrophies, permitting union of the supra- and suboesophageal 
ganglia into a vertebrate-like brain. A notochord (blue) originates from 
connective tissue surrounding the nerve cord, and a new anus opens, d, 
Enteropneust according to Bateson^^, showing proboscis (pink), collar 
(grey) and trunk (light green). The ventral mouth opens into a buccal cavity, 
giving off a small diverticulum (the stomochord) anteriorly and connecting 
with the pharynx posteriorly. Gill slits penetrate either side of the pharynx, 



S Site of old mouth Dorsal nerve cord 




and the post-pharyngeal gut ends posteriorly at the anus, e, A pterobranch 
hemichordate (Rhabdopleura), comprising a cephalic shield (pink), collar 
with feeding arms (grey) and trunk (light green), f, Enteropneust as conceived 
by Niibler- Jung and Arendt^^ with the blue line showing the extent of the 
CNS. The red line indicates the pygochord. g, Proposed inversion during 
enteropneust-to-vertebrate transition^"^. The pygochord becomes the 
notochord; the trunk ventral nerve cord becomes the dorsal nerve cord; a 
dorsal shift of the proboscis plexus and collar cord (arrows) supplies anterior 
brain regions; and a new mouth forms, while the old one disappears. The 
transition proposed by Niibler- Jung and Arendt (shown here between f and g) 
has now been supplanted by the more current scenario of Lowe^^’^^, which is 
covered in detail by the Review on page 456. 
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unreasonable. This would imply secondary reduction in basal deuteros- 
tomes. A key issue is whether the deuterostome ancestor was segmented 
along the body axis^^. This question is inextricably linked to the question 
of whether the urbilaterian was also segmented. Several distantly related 
invertebrates are segmented along the body axis, including arthropods 
and annelids. If their segmentation is homologous with that of chordates, 
then, as has been suggested^®, the ancestors of both deuterostomes and 
protostomes were segmented, and enteropneusts lost their segments. 

However, the segmentation issue is still vigorously debated. Molecular 
similarities in the control of segmentation between arthropods and some 
annelids are striking^’^\ and there are commonalities in gene expression 
between mesodermal segmentation in these two phyla and in chordates^^. 
Even so, deciding whether the similarities in segmentation are due to 
inheritance from a common ancestor or to independent co-option of parts 
of the same molecular machinery^^ is not straightforward. New modes of 
segmentation (in the broad sense^^), such as hindbrain rhombomeres of 
vertebrates and reiterated pharyngeal slits of deuterostomes, can arise in 
evolution. Molecular and cellular studies of segmental patterning mecha- 
nisms across the animal kingdom and the nature of cycling gene networks 
are needed to tackle this issue. At present, therefore, we suggest that the 
common ancestor of ambulacrarians and chordates probably mixed the 
enteropneust character of pharyngeal slits and the annelid and chordate 
character of a centralized nerve cord. We cannot say with certainty that 
this ancestor was segmented along the body axis. Finally, some salient 
chordate characters seem to be novelties without precedents in either 
annelids or enteropneusts. For example, the organization of vertebrate 
muscle blocks working together with a notochord for active undulatory 
swimming^; this arrangement differs distinctively from the disposition 
of circular and longitudinal muscles in most other bilaterian animals. 

If we now consider the next deepest node-based ancestor of the ver- 
tebrates, the urbilaterian ancestor to all bilateral animals, we can use the 
same logic as earlier, and many of the same data, to approach the recon- 
struction of the body plan. To pick up on just the three key morphologi- 
cal features discussed earlier — pharyngeal slits, a central nerve cord and 
segments — we deduce that it lacked pharyngeal slits and might have 
possessed a central nerve cord. However, there is too much uncertainty 
to decide whether it had segments along the body axis. It is reasonable 
to assume that the urbilaterian was unlike any animal alive today, but 
shared characters both with modern annelids and with modern entero- 
pneusts. To turn this around, each of these two living groups seem to 
retain some of the characters from their, and our, distant ancestor. 

We conclude, therefore, that the annelid and enteropneust scenarios 
are both partly correct. Some of the early proponents of the vast range 
of scenarios for the origin of vertebrates (Fig. 1) viewed living animals 
as proxies for long extinct ancestors. In reality, more progress has been 
made by comparing living animals with one another to deduce the com- 
binations of morphological characters present in ancestors, a task that 
requires critical evaluation of homology, incorporating developmental, 
cellular and molecular approaches in an ever- widening range of animal 
taxa. Ultimately, a wealth of reliable and detailed information over a 
wide spectrum of taxa will be needed to sort out relationships among 
the animal phyla and their component characters^^’^^. This Review began 
with an appreciation of the older ideas in the field, and some of these will 
continue to guide us as we move ahead with technological advances and 
new discoveries in biology and palaeontology to gain insights into the 
origin of the vertebrates and our own distant history. ■ 
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The deuterostome context 
of chordate origins 
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Our understanding of vertebrate origins is powerfully informed by comparative morphology, embryology and genomics 
of chordates, hemichordates and echinoderms, which together make up the deuterostome clade. Striking body-plan dif- 
ferences among these phyla have historically hindered the identification of ancestral morphological features, but recent 
progress in molecular genetics and embryology has revealed deep similarities in body- axis formation and organization 
across deuterostomes, at stages before morphological differences develop. These developmental genetic features, along 
with robust support of pharyngeal gill slits as a shared deuterostome character, provide the foundation for the emergence 
of chordates. 



T he mystery of chordate origins has endured for more than 
150 years. Shortly after Darwins On the Origin of Species, acorn 
worms were discovered to have chordate-like pharyngeal gill 
slits^’^ and to metamorphose from echinoderm-like larva^, thus linking 
the evolution of chordates, hemichordates and echinoderms. Modern 
phylogenetic analysis has confirmed the union of these three phyla in a 
single clade. This group, the deuterostomes, provides the phylogenetic 
framework for developing hypotheses about the origin of chordate fea- 
tures through comparative morphology, embryology and genomics. 

The emergence of comparative molecular developmental biology over 
the past quarter of a century has revived interest in classic hypotheses 
of animal body-plan evolution^. The comparative approach focuses 
on identifying morphological, developmental and genetic traits that 
are shared across phyla by virtue of their inheritance from a common 
ancestor, and provides an understanding of how such ancestral traits 
can arise and be subsequently modified. Although many recent hypoth- 
eses on chordate and vertebrate origins on the basis of molecular data 
are motivated primarily by projections from the bilaterian ancestor^’^ a 
growing body of data from hemichordates, echinoderms and inverte- 
brate chordates serves as the foundation for new hypotheses based on 
deuterostome ancestral characters^' 

Despite the impressive morphological disparity among deuterostome 
phyla, we are making progress identifying conserved anatomical and 
molecular ancestral characters. Each phylum is a fascinating natural 
experiment in body-plan evolution, but their dazzling diversity presents 
a major challenge for reconstructing early deuterostome evolutionary 
history in morphological terms (Box 1)^^. In this Review we highlight 
recent advances in deuterostome phylogenetics, developmental biology 
and genomics that have contributed to our understanding of the early 
evolution of deuterostomes and the subsequent origin of chordates. 

Deuterostome phylogeny 

The first step in unravelling chordate origins is the establishment of a 
robust deuterostome phylogeny (Fig. 1). The chordates, uniting verte- 
brates, tunicates and cephalo chordates, were first recognized by Hae- 
ckeh^, partly based on shared developmental characteristics. A key insight 
came from Kowalevsky s^^ recognition that the tadpole larva of ascidians 
shared many characteristics with vertebrates, an observation that greatly 



impressed Darwin^^. Kowalevsky also recognized the vertebrate-like gill 
slits of the invertebrate acorn worms^. The link between chordates and 
acorn worms was emphasized by Bateson, who proposed further mor- 
phological affinities between them in the late 1800s, and named the acorn 
worms ‘hemichordates \ Around the same time, Metchnikoff recognized 
the similar larval forms of hemichordates and echinoderms, and united 
these two phyla into the ‘Ambulacraria ^ (Box 2). 

The unity of chordates, hemichordates and echinoderms was inferred 
by Grobben^^ on the basis of three shared developmental features: ‘deu- 
terostomous development (derivation of the mouth from a secondary 
opening rather than the blastopore), radial cleavage and enterocoely (the 
pouching out of mesoderm from the archenteron wall). Although he 
named this lineage the ‘deuterostomes (second mouth), we now recognize 
that these features are not unique to the chordate-hemichordate-echi- 
noderm clade, and are found in several other phyla^®, the result of either 
shared ancestry or convergence. This leads to the nomenclatural embar- 
rassment that some phyla with deuterostomous development are not deu- 
terostomes. Nevertheless the name has stuck, and by convention we refer 
to the chordate-hemichordate-echinoderm clade as the deuterostomes. 

The advent of molecular phylogenomics has brought new methods 
to bear on the relationships between and within deuterostome phyla 
(Fig. 1). Ambulacraria, the surprising grouping of hemichordates and 
echinoderms, is strongly supported by molecular characters^^’^^'^^, and 
is clearly the sister group of chordates. Within chordates, it is now widely 
recognized that the cephalochordate lineage (amphioxus) diverged 
before the split between tunicates and vertebrates^^’^^. This recent dis- 
covery overturned earlier thinking that tunicates diverged first, which 
had implied that the simple ascidian tadpole larva represents ancestral 
chordate features (Box 1). 

Although classic embryological criteria suggested that lophophorates 
(phoronids, brachiopods andbryozoans) and/or chaetognaths should also 
be grouped among the deuterostomes, molecular phylogenetics robustly 
supports their position in the protostomes^^’^^’^^. Xenoturbellid worms are 
a more challenging case: these animals resemble acoelomorphs (acoel 
flatworms and nematodermatids) and have been grouped with them in 
a ‘Xenacoelomorpha clade^^’^^. Some molecular analyses also identify 
Xenoturbella and its relatives as ambulacrarians, and therefore deuter- 
ostomes^^, whereas other studies find that acoelomorphs diverge from 
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Deuterostome diversity 

Unambiguous homologies between deuterostome phyla with 
morphologically disparate body plans are difficult to establish, leading 
to a wide range of often contradictory hypotheses about chordate 
We present basic descriptions of the 
adult body plans of the uncontested deuterostome phyla: chordates, 
hemichordates and echinoderms. All mesodermally derived-structures 
are red, ectoderm are blue and endoderm are yellow, a, Chordates are 
set apart from other deuterostomes by a suite of features that enable 
swimming by paired muscles along a trunk that extends post-anally. 
These muscles exert forces on the notochord, a flexible rod that provides 
elastic recoil to power movement. Chordates also have a unique 
tubular central nervous system (CNS)^^. Of the subphyla, vertebrates 
are distinguished from other chordates by the elaboration of the 
head region with an enlarged anterior CNS with paired sense organs, 
evident here in a lamprey ammocoete larva (top) and an axolotl tadpole 
(bottom). Tunicates (larvaceans, ascidians and thalacians) are a diverse 
group of marine filter feeders that display a range of body plans and life- 
history strategies, including solitary, colonial, sessile and free-swimming 
forms“^. They are represented here by ascidians. Chordate affinities are 
most evident in the larval form: an ascidian tadpole (left) has a tubular 
nerve cord, a notochord and a post-anal tail. These features regress at 
metamorphosis, leaving the branchial basket, a small nerve ganglion 
and the endostyle as the only chordate characters remaining in the 
adult (right). Cephalochordates, represented by amphioxus, are filter 
feeders that burrow in sand with their mouths open to the water column. 
Amphioxus shares much of its basic anatomy with vertebrates, including 
segmented musculature, and a vertebrate- 1 ike heart and circulatory 
system^°’“®. They have a modest CNS consisting of a neural tube with 
simplified vertebrate-type patterning along both the anteroposterior 
and dorsoventral axes^“^’“^. b, Hemichordates are a clade of marine 
worms divided into two groups: enteropneusts and pterobranchs. 
Hemichordate phylogeny is based on Cannon etal}^^. Pterobranchs, 
shown here by Cephalodiscus, are small largely colonial animals that 
live within the protection of a secreted fibrous tube and use a ciliated 
lophophore for filter feeding^°’^^. Enteropneusts, or acorn worms, are 
solitary, burrowing worms that feed using a combination of deposit and 
filter feed ing^^’^^^ The harrimaniid Saccoglossus kowalevskii, which has 
been used for many developmental studies^^, is pictured (micrograph). 
Both groups of hemichordates are united by their tripartite body plan, 
which includes proboscis, collar and trunk (as shown in the illustration of 
a spengelid entropneust). The proboscis is used for digging and feeding 
and contains the gut diverticulum called the stomochord that supports 
a heart-kidney complex^®’®®. The mouth opens ventrally into the pharynx 
within the collar region, and the anterior trunk is perforated by a series 
of dorsolateral gill slits^^. c, Echinoderms have considerably modified 
the ancestral bilaterian body plan to become penta radially symmetrical 
as adults, although their larvae are bilaterally symmetric (Box 2). Even 
basic axis comparisons with other deuterostomes are problematic, 
and the evolutionary origins of this phylum remain a mystery. All five 
extant classes of echinoderms: crinoids (sea lilies), asteroids (sea stars), 
ophiuroids (brittle stars), holothuroids (sea cucumbers) and echinoids 
(sea urchins) are characterized by a conserved body plan shown by a 
diagram of an asteroid with cutaways to show internal anatomy; the 
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mesodermally derived water vascular system, a hydraulic system that 
drives the distinctive tube feet used for feeding and locomotion; five 
radial nerves along each arm/ambulacrum linked by a nerve ring, and 
the mesodermally derived skeleton. Asteroids most clearly exhibit the 
basic components of the body plan. Phylogenetic relationships are 
based on refs 120, 122. 



the bilaterian stem before the protostome-deuterostome split^^ (Fig. 1). 
We note, however, that even if xenoturbellids and/or acoelomorphs are 
deuterostomes, their simple body plans would represent secondary loss 
from a more complex deuterostome ancestor. The resolution of the phylo- 
genetic placement of these taxa is therefore unlikely to provide substantial 
insight into vertebrate origins. 



Ancestral chordate characters 

On the basis of shared features of living chordates we have gained a rather 
detailed view of the development, morphology and life history of the 
last common chordate ancestor. Most classic and modern reconstruc- 
tions of ancestral chordates propose a filter feeder with a notochord, gill 
slits, endostyle, dorsal hollow nerve cord and post-anal taiP^. The recent 
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revision of the chordate family tree has added to this list of ancestral chor- 
date features. The basal position of cephalochordates among chordates 
suggests that similarities between amphioxus and vertebrates represent 
ancestral chordate features lost in tunicates^^’^^. Thus, in addition to the 
core features listed earlier, the Early Cambrian or Pre- Cambrian chor- 
date ancestor probably possessed myomeres, a vertebrate-like circulatory 
system and a central nervous system (CNS)^°. The life history of cephalo- 
chordates, and the fact that larval lampreys and adult hemichordates are 
burrowing filter feeders, further suggest that this ancestor was a solitary, 
endobenthic filter feeder that was capable of short swims. 

The striking similarities between amphioxus- and vertebrate-devel- 
opmental mechanisms allow a fairly comprehensive reconstruction of 
early development in primitive chordates. As in vertebrates and cepha- 
lochordates, the anteroposterior (AP) and dorsoventral (DV) axes of the 
ancestral chordate were probably determined during gastrula stages by 
organizing centres much like Spemanns organizer of vertebrates, secret- 
ing long-range patterning signals^ \ Opposing Nodal and BMP signalling 
gradients established the DV axis, with Chordin-mediated BMP inhibi- 
tion in the dorsal ectoderm segregating the presumptive CNS from the 
epidermal (or general) ectoderm^^’^\ Along the AP axis, Wnt and retinoic 
acid signalling probably acted on Hox genes and other transcription-fac- 
tor genes to establish the regional identities of AP domains of the body 
axis, including the boundary between the foregut and hindgut and the 
main subdivisions of the 

Comparisons between amphioxus and vertebrates suggest a deep 
ancestry of the major divisions of the CNS along the AP axis. Later in 
development, fine-scale patterning of the ancestral chordate CNS was also 
vertebrate-like, but simpler. Along the DV axis of the CNS, all chordates 
have a molecularly distinct dorsal domain that expresses pax3/7, msx and 
zic genes and generates sensory interneuron cells^^, a ventral floor plate 
expressing hedgehog ligands^^, and an intervening bilateral domain flank- 
ing the neural tube lumen and generating motor and visceral neurons. 
The expression domains of transcription factors and signalling molecules 
along the AP axis of the CNS are also mostly conserved across chordates, 
and presumably reflect expression domains of the chordate ancestor^. 
Precisely how this patterning was generated is less clear, as current data 
suggest that neither amphioxus nor tunicates have unambiguous, func- 
tionally validated homologues of two vertebrate CNS signalling centres, 
the isthmic organizer or the zona limitans intrathalamica (although these 
signalling mechanisms may have been present in a deuterostome ances- 
tor, see later)^’^^’^^. 

Segmented musculature of the ancestral chordate almost certainly 
developed from somites, and at least some formed by enterocoely^^’^^. In 
amphioxus, the anterior-most somites form by enterocoely, whereas pos- 
terior somites pinch off sequentially from the tail bud^^’^^. In vertebrates, 
a clock and wavefront’ mechanism, involving oscillating Notch and Wnt 



signalling and a posterior fibroblast growth factor (FGF) -signalling gradi- 
ent divides the paraxial mesoderm into a series of somites^®. Despite these 
mechanistic differences, amphioxus displays vertebrate-like segmental 
expression of Notch and Wnt signalling components in nascent somites, 
and requires FGF signalling for forming and maturing the anterior and 
posterior somites^^’^^. Thus, somitogenesis in all living chordates, and pre- 
sumably their last common ancestor, involved iterated Notch-Delta and 
Wnt signalling, and FGFs. 

Despite differences in when and how the pharyngeal gill slits form in 
the three chordate clades, recent work reveals conserved aspects of their 
development, presumably inherited from the chordate common ancestor. 
In amphioxus and vertebrates, the pharyngeal endoderm is specified by 
attenuated retinoic acid signalling, and marked by conserved expression 
of several transcription factors including paxl/9, sixl/2, six4/5, six3/6, 
eya, foxC and foxLl (refs 32, 43, 44). In addition, recent work has shown 
that the chordate ancestor probably had a collagen-based pharyngeal 
skeleton incorporating cellular^^ and acellular cartilage^^’^^ derived from 
pharyngeal mesoderm. Whereas the pharyngeal walls develop pharyngeal 
pouches and gill slits, the floor develops endostyle specializations related 
to trapping food particles during filter feeding, as well as to hormonal 
and protective functions. 

The deuterostome roots of chordate characteristics 

Work on hemichordates and echinoderms has informed our understand- 
ing of ancestral deuterostome features, with different taxa contributing 
complementary insights. Integrating insights from echinoderms is 
challenging owing to the divergent radial body plan of adults, although 
studies of echinoderm larval development have made essential contribu- 
tions to our understanding of early deuterostome embryogenesis^^’^^’^^’^^. 
Pterobranch hemichordates are relatively understudied^®. In this Review, 
therefore, we focus primarily on insights derived from the study of entero- 
pneust hemichordates (acorn worms) as they relate to our understanding 
of early deuterostome evolution. 

As first described by Kowalevsky^, the anterior gut of hemichordates 
is perforated in the dorsolateral region by a series of ciliated gill slits, now 
known to be supported by gill bars composed of an acellular collagen 
secreted by the endoderm (Fig. 2a, Box 1)^®. Although there is no equiva- 
lent structure in extant echinoderms, fossils reveal compelling evidence 
that gill slits were present in stem echinoderms and subsequently lost^\ 
On the basis of morphological and functional criteria, enteropneust gill 
slits closely resemble those of cephalochordates and are plausibly homolo- 
gous^’^®’^^. In two species of enteropneust, studies of patterning genes with 
conserved roles in chordate gill-pouch development, mmely paxl/9, foxC, 
foxLl, eya, sixl and foxi, also strongly support homology^^”^^. 

The stomochord in hemichordates has drawn much comparative 
interest as a notochord-like ancestral trait^’^®’^®’^^. It is a diverticulum of 
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Figure 1 1 Deuterostome phylogeny. A consensus cladogram of and echinoderms, and chordates (blue), consisting of the cephalochordate, 

deuterostome groups based on recent phylogenomic data There tunicate and vertebrate lineages. Recent analyses have proposed either a 

are three major phyla of extant deuterostomes, which are grouped into two grouping of xenoturbellid and acoelomorph flatworms as sister group to 

diverse clades: the ambulacrarian phyla (green), consisting of hemichordates ambulacrarians^^, or at the base of the bilaterians^^(dashed lines). 
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Figure 2 1 Key anatomical features of the enteropneust body plan. 

a, Longitudinal and transverse sections through an adult enteropneust 
hemichordate, highlighting morphological characters that have featured 
prominently in classic hypotheses of deuterostome evolution and chordate 



origins. A, anterior; P, posterior; D, dorsal; V, ventral, b, The nervous system of 
an adult enteropneust showing both the broad basiepithelial plexus throughout 
the ectoderm and nerve chords along the dorsal and ventral midlines. The blue 
spots represent cell bodies and the lines represent neural processes. 



the anterior gut that extends into the posterior proboscis supporting the 
heart-kidney complex on its dorsal surface (Fig. 2a, Box 1). Stomochord 
cells are vacuolated and surrounded by a sheath, similar in tissue organi- 
zation to a notochord^’^^’^^. However, homology of these two structures 
is weakly supported by both morphological and molecular criteria^^“^\ 
In chordates the developing notochord is a key source of the secreted 
BMP antagonists Chordin, Noggin and Follistatin, and the ventralizing 
ligand Shh^^. Of these genetic markers, only hh (the homologue of Shh) 
is expressed in the stomochord, but it is also observed in surrounding 
anterior endoderm^^’^^. Possible alternatives to notochord homology are 
suggested by the stomochord expression of genes such as otx, dmhx, hex 
and/ox£ that are expressed in prechordal endomesoderm of chordates, 
but not in the notochord. These markers suggest that the stomochord is 
an anterior endodermal structure with stronger affinities to the endostyle 
than the notochord^\ 

The hemichordate nervous system is characterized by two contrasting 
organizational features (Fig. 2b): a broad basiepithelial plexus, particularly 
prominent in proboscis ectoderm, and a pair of nerve cords. The ventral 
cord extends the length of the trunk and the dorsal cord runs from the 
base of the proboscis down the length of the animal and joins to the ven- 
tral cord by lateral nerve rings. Both cords are superficial condensations 
of the nerve plexus except in a short length that spans the collar, where 
the cord is internalized into a tube with a prominent lumen in some spe- 
cies, and is formed by a developmental process that resembles chordate 
neurulation^^’^^”^^. Various authors have proposed both cords as possible 
homologues of the chordate dorsal cord^^’^^’^^’^^, however, the internalized 
collar cord has attracted the most attention^’^^’^^’^^ Early reports suggested 
that the dorsal cord was simply a through conduction tract of axons^®’^\ 
Molecular studies, however, have shown condensations of cell bodies 
associated with this cord^’^^, and a further study in Balanoglossus simod- 
ensis revealed hmp2/4, pax3/7 and msx expression in the collar cord^^, 
similar to that of the most lateral parts of the vertebrate neural plate and 
in other bilaterians during CNS development. Although these similarities 
are supportive of homology of the collar cord and chordate nerve cord, 
other neural molecular markers complicate this interpretation. In Sac- 
coglossus kowalevskiiy markers of medial rather than lateral neural plate 
are not expressed in the dorsal cord as predicted, but rather along the ven- 
tral midline associated with the ventral cord. In addition, several neural 
markers are not only expressed in the collar cord, but also throughout the 
length of the superficial cord in the trunk, suggesting a patterning role 



throughout the dorsal midline^^. When considering the general organiza- 
tion of the nervous system in enteropneusts, no simple homology state- 
ments can yet be made in relation to other nervous systems. 

Although it seems likely that ancestral deuterostomes inherited some 
elements of nervous system centralization from the bilaterian common 
ancestor, a comprehensive characterization of key molecular markers is 
needed to test competing hypotheses of nervous system evolution further. 
It remains unclear whether the main features of the unusual enteropneust 
nervous system can be ascribed to the filter-feeding deuterostome ances- 
tor, thereafter modified in the chordate line, or whether they are second- 
ary derivatives of the hemichordate lineage. 

Axial patterning of deuterostome body plans 

The discovery of conserved, pan-bilaterian mechanisms for the devel- 
opment of the animal-vegetal, AP and DV body axes has transformed 
our thinking about animal evolution^’^’^^ This deep conservation initially 
surprised biologists because of the great morphological diversity of bila- 
terians, but made more sense when it was realized that the early axiation 
processes of the embryo are separate from the later processes of morpho- 
genesis, organogenesis and cell differentiation. Conserved suites of genes 
are responsible for establishing basic regional differences of cells along all 
three axes of bilaterian embryos, reflecting an extensive genetic regula- 
tory network spread across the developing embryo. The resulting map of 
conserved expression domains represents an ‘invisible anatomy that 
reveals clear relationships between disparate body plans, and provides a 
window into the organization of expression domains in the deuterostome 
ancestor. In this Review, we focus on the mechanisms by which these axes 
are formed in deuterostomes, and the patterns of transcription-factor and 
signalling-gene- expression domains produced along these axes. 

The animal- vegetal axis and formation of endomesoderm 

One of the first developmental decisions in embryogenesis is the estab- 
lishment of the animal-vegetal axis. This axis sets up the formation of 
the three germ layers: endoderm, mesoderm and ectoderm. Ectoderm 
derives from the animal pole, and endomesoderm from the vegetal pole, 
which later divides into endoderm and mesoderm. In all three major 
deuterostome phyla, the formation of endomesoderm is triggered by 
(3-catenin protein, the intracellular effector of the canonical Wnt signalling 
pathway. ^-Catenin is stabilized preferentially in the vegetal pole of early 
embryos and activates genes of the endomesodermal cellular program^^’^^. 
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Figure 3 | A conserved molecular network for the deuterostome 
anteroposterior axis, a, Schematic representation of the distribution of 
ectodermal expression domains of anteroposterior (AP) transcription factors 
(blue gradient) and ectodermal signalling centres (green, yellow and red) in 
relation to the body plans of deuterostome phyla. Chordate neuroectodermal 
signalling centres depicted are the anterior neural ridge (ANR), zona limitans 
intrathalamica (ZLI) and isthmic organizer (IsO). Broad conservation of 
expression domains between hemichordates and chordates allows for the 
reconstruction of an ancestral patterning network, which is shown without any 
explicit inference of ancestral morphologies (b). Insufficient data exist from 
echinoderms to infer to what extent they share this conserved AP patterning 
network during adult patterning, although much of the anterior network is 
conserved in larvae^^’^^. b. Domain map for the conserved transcription factors 
and signalling ligands in relation to the AP axis^^’^^’^^. c. Current data allow for 
the reconstruction of a conserved molecular coordinate system for the AP axis 
of the last common deuterostome ancestor, but not for the reconstruction of 
discrete morphologies of that ancestor, because this AP patterning network is 
deployed in a variety of morphological contexts, as evidenced by comparative 
data from hemichordates (dispersed; AP expression domains encircling the 
body) and chordates (condensed; AP domains largely restricted to regions near 
the dorsal midline). A, anterior; P, posterior; D, dorsal; V, ventral. 

In hemichordates and echinoderms, knockdown of the gene that encodes 
(3-catenin protein results in the animalization of the embryo — excess 
ectoderm and no endomesoderm. Conversely, stabilization of the protein 
throughout the embryo results in Vegetalizatioh of the embryo — excess 
endomesoderm and no ectoderm. This mechanism has also been demon- 
strated in protostomes from work on nemertine embryos^^, and (3-catenin 
protein is also involved in endoderm formation in cnidarians^^, suggesting 
a deep eumetazoan ancestry for this process^l 
Later specification of mesoderm from the endomesoderm occurs by 
either of two generic mechanisms: autonomous specification by a cells 
inheritance of a sequestered cytoplasmic determinant, or induction by a 
signal from neighbouring tissue. In all deuterostomes except ascidians, 
mesoderm formation occurs by induction. In vertebrates, two main sig- 
nalling pathways are involved in mesoderm specification: Nodal and 
FGF^^. In amphioxus, FGF signalling specifies anterior mesoderm that 
forms by enterocoely^^. Similarly, in the hemichordate S. kowalevskii, FGF 
signalling induces mesoderm and enterocoely, which raises the possibil- 
ity of an ancestral role of FGF in deuterostome mesoderm formation^®. 
As a classic deuterostome character, a mechanistic link of enterocoely to 
FGF signalling would support homology of this trait, at least within the 
deuterostomes. In echinoderms, however, the role of FGF has yet to be 
fully characterized, and there is some variation in inductive cues involved 
in mesoderm specification: Notch-Delta signalling is important in early 
mesoderm specification of echinoids, but not asteroids^\ The differences 
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between deuterostomes in specifying endomesoderm and mesoderm pre- 
clude the definitive inference of the pathway of the deuterostome ancestor, 
except that (3-catenin protein is required at the start, and various inductive 
signals are required later. 

Anteroposterior axis 

Although deuterostome taxa show an impressive array of morphologies, 
organs and cell types along the AP axis, many of the early developmental 
steps of axis formation are highly conserved and probably date back to the 
bilaterian ancestor. Wnt signalling through (3-catenin has emerged as the 
earliest conserved determinant of AP pattern in deuterostomes. (Note that 
this time and place of usage of (3-catenin is separate from its role in endo- 
mesoderm formation discussed earlier.) In vertebrates, Wnt proteins act 
as posteriorizing signals in all three germ layers, but are most analysed in 
CNS patterning^^’^^ Whereas Wnts are produced posteriorly, Wnt antago- 
nists are produced anteriorly from the mesoderm of Spemanhs organizer, 
and their interaction sets up a graded Wnt distribution prefiguring the 
eventual anatomical AP axis^^. In both sea urchin larvae and the direct- 
developing S. kowalevskii, Wnt signalling is also important for establishing 
AP patterning^^’^^’^^, suggesting that generating a Wnt signalling gradient 
(high posteriorly, low anteriorly) is a key step in AP-axis formation in all 
three phyla, for both adult and larval body plans. Different intensities of 
Wnt signalling along the graded distribution then activate distinct genes 
encoding different transcription factors and signalling ligands, produc- 
ing a long-lasting AP map of gene expression domains that is collinear 
with the Wnt distribution. The ectodermal map is strikingly similar in 
the identity and relative expression of the constituent regulatory genes 
across bilaterians^^’^^. 

This conserved AP map provides a novel basis for comparing body 
plans (Fig. 3a, b)^^. In the most anterior regions, coexpression of genes 
such as sfrpl/5yfgf8/17/18,foxGy retinal homeobox, dlx and nk2-l define 
ectodermal territories that later form proboscis ectoderm in hemi- 
chordates and forebrain in vertebrates. Further posteriorly, expression 
domains of emv, harHy dmbx and pax6 define the collar ectoderm of 
hemichordates and midbrain of vertebrates; still more posteriorly, 
domains ofgbx^ engrailed^ pax2/5/8 and the collinearly expressed Hox 
genes, regulate pharynx and trunk patterning of hemichordates and the 
hindbrain and spinal cord in vertebrates (Fig. 3a)^^’^^’^^. Enteropneust Hox 
genes are organized as an intact cluster^^, and in both cases the posterior 
group Hox genes are expressed in post-anal parts of the body axis, perhaps 
indicating domain-level homology of these deuterostomian posterior 
appendages. AP map similarities even extend to three signalling centres, 
producing the same signals and occupying equivalent map positions, 
that are important for vertebrate brain patterning and for hemichordate 
ectodermal development at the anterior tip, proboscis-collar boundary 
and collar- trunk boundary (Fig. 3a,b) (for an alternative perspective see 
ref 88). In hemichordates, the conserved AP map of ectodermal expres- 
sion domains covers both neural and epidermal tissue, and domains 
encircle the body. In chordates most comparative studies have focused 
on the role of this network in patterning the dorsal CNS, but more recent 
studies demonstrate that expression of many of the genes extend ventrally 
into sensory neurons and epidermis, suggesting a more general role in 
ectodermal patterning^^ 

The AP map of expression domains provides a positional criterion for 
evaluating morphological homologies between disparate body plans. 
Thus, the homology of chordate and hemichordate gill slits is supported 
by the observation that in both groups the first slit perforates the same 
region of the AP expression map, near the midbrain-hindbrain boundary 
in chordates and the collar- trunk boundary in enteropneusts. The map 
also provokes comparisons: if the hemichordate collar cord is homologous 
to the chordate dorsal nerve cord, it should express AP genes similar to 
those of the chordate midbrain. We can confidently reconstruct this AP 
patterning network in the ectoderm of the deuterostome ancestor, and as 
previously mentioned, much of the map probably dates back to the bila- 
terian ancestor. Indeed, more comparisons with protostomes are needed 
to illuminate which few domains are deuterostome-unique, for example. 
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Figure 4 1 Comparison of the dorsoventral patterning mechanisms of 
hemichordates and chordates. a, BMP-Chordin signalling components 
expressed in the dorsal and ventral midline ectoderm (blue) in the late 
gastrula stage of Saccoglossus kowalevskii. h, BMP-Chordin signalling 
components expressed either on the ventral side or dorsally in Spemann’s 



organizer in the early gastrula of Xenopus. CNS, central nervous system, c, 
The inversion of dorsoventral (DV) signalling centres and the relocation 
of the Chordin source from the ectoderm (yellow) to mesoderm (red) 
were innovations in DV patterning at the base of the chordates (ancestral 
location shown by grey shading). 



in pharyngeal ectoderm and endoderm. 

The AP axial homology of chordates and hemichordates with echi- 
noderms is far less clear^^“^^. During the development of the larvae of 
asteroids, echinoids and crinoids (Box 2), anterior regulatory genes are 
expressed throughout the anterior ectoderm^^’^^, whereas posterior mark- 
ers such as Hox genes are entirely absent during early patterning. In both 
echinoids and crinoids, it is not until adult patterning begins in the late 
larva that Hox genes begin expression in a coUinear pattern, not in ecto- 
derm, but in posterior coelomic mesoderm^®’^^. Some anterior markers 
are expressed in the oral ectoderm and tube feet of pentaradial adults, 
but current data are too fragmentary to make valid comparisons of adult 
echinoderms with other deuterostome adults. Comprehensive characteri- 
zation of the patterning of echinoderm adults is badly needed to unravel 
the evolution of this unusual body plan. 

Although the AP map is conserved across deuterostomes (and in most 
aspects, across bilaterians) the differentiated morphologies built on it are 
probably not (Fig. 3c). The morphological outcomes of development dif- 
fer in each phylum because the transcription factors and signals of the 
conserved map activate and repress different target genes^^ These target 
genes, in turn, direct the final steps of organogenesis, morphogenesis and 
cell-type formation. 

The dorsoventral dimension 

The DV axis evolved on the Pre-Cambrian stem leading to the bilaterian 
ancestor, and is intimately tied with the origin of bilateral symmetry. Its 
formation in early embryogenesis is analogous to AP axis formation. One 
midline of the embryo produces Bmp, and the opposite midline pro- 
duces the Bmp antagonist Chordin^^. Through complex interactions, this 
antagonism generates a graded distribution of Bmp across the embryo, a 
graded occupancy of Bmp receptors, and a corresponding graded distri- 
bution of activated Smadl/5 transcription factor in embryonic cells. This 
gradient of activated SmadI/5 stimulates and represses different genes 
encoding transcription factors and other signalling ligands, generating a 
long-lasting DV map of expression domains of these genes^’^^ (Fig. 4a, b). 

The patterns of transcription-factor and signalling-ligand expression 
established along the DV direction generate the corresponding anatomical 



axis by driving the expression of genes for the development of different tis- 
sues and cell types in different regions. Some of the definitive tissues and 
cell types are remarkably conserved among bilaterians, as demonstrated 
by the similarities between the DV development of protostomes such as 
the fruit fly and the annelid Platynereis dumerilii and vertebrates such 
as Xenopus, mice and zebrafish^^’^^. Domains from the Chordin side of 
the Bmp distribution activate axial (striated) muscle development in the 
mesoderm and nerve-cell development in the ectoderm, especially motor 
neurons and interneurons that assemble into the CNS, whereas domains 
from the Bmp side activate heart tube and coelom development from the 
mesoderm and epidermis and sensory- nerve-cell development from the 
ectoderm^^. The Bmp distribution patterns all three germ layers. 

Although deuterostomes as a group inherited the basic mechanism of 
DV axis formation from the bilateral ancestor, there are important differ- 
ences among them that can inform hypotheses of chordate origins. It is 
immediately apparent that the Chordin and Bmp sides of the molecular 
DV axis have different anatomical names in deuterostomes and protos- 
tomes. In deuterostomes, the Bmp side is called ‘dorsal’ and the Chordin 
side is ‘ventral’, but in Drosophila and other protostomes the molecular 
and anatomical links are reversed. By zoological convention, sides are 
named according to the animal’s orientation to the substratum and the 
location of the mouth. The difference was resolved by the proposal that 
the chordate ancestor underwent a dorsoventral inversion of the body 
relative to the substratum. This transition simultaneously inverted the 
Bmp-Chordin axis, the domain map, and axis of anatomical differentia- 
tions^’^^. As a final refinement the mouth was relocated to the Bmp side, 
whereas most protostomes (for example. Drosophila), and invertebrate 
deuterostomes, form the mouth on the Chordin side. Although seeming 
modest as a novelty, body inversion must be considered when discussing 
innovations of the chordate line. 

S. kowalevskii provides an excellent example of bilaterian DV axiation, 
probably conserved from the deuterostome ancestor^^. (Indirect develop- 
ing hemichordates and echinoderms also exhibit Bmp-Chordin-based 
DV patterning, modified for larval body plans, although we cannot cover 
these here^’^^) At gastrula stages, bmp2/4 is strongly expressed on the dor- 
sal ectodermal midline of S. kowalevskii, accompanied by genes for a large 
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Deuterostome larval diversity 



a, Hemichordates and echinoderms include lineages that are 
characterized by both direct-developers, forming the adult body plan 
from embryogenesis in a matter of days; and by indirect-developers, 
first forming planktonic feeding larvae that may swim and feed for 
months before metamorphosing to produce a distinct adult body 
plan. The harrimaniid enteropneusts and pterobranchs (reproduced 
from ref. 49) are examples of direct-developers, b, A model of a 
two-day-old embryo of Saccoglossus kowalevskii contrasts with the 
month-old late spengelid tornaria larva, c. The organization of the 
tornaria larval body plan is very similar to the organization of the 
echinoderm larva represented here by a holothuroid auricularian 
larva. However, echinoderms have a spectacular variety of larval forms 
from the ophiopluteus and echinopluteus with similar elaborate 
skeletons to the asteroid bipinnarian and holthuroid auricularian 
larvae with similar convoluted ciliary bands. Many researchers have 
focused on the morphological and developmental similarities between 
the diverse ambulacrarian larval types, suggesting the existence of 
an ancestral ‘dipleurula’ (small two-sided) larval form from which 
ambulacrarian larval diversity arose“^ The dipleurula ectoderm is 



characterized by a convoluted ciliary band used for swimming and 
feeding. In hemichordates, a robust additional posterior band of 
compound cilia, the telotroch, is purely locomotory (a, b). The nervous 
system is divided into two domains: an apical ganglion underlying 
the sensory ciliated apical organ, and neurons underlying the length 
of the ciliary bands (b, c). The dipleurula mesoderm is formed by 
enterocoely and organized into three compartments: anterior, middle 
and posterior. In echinoderms, the adult body plan is initiated by 
the left middle coelom, which expands and forms five lobes midway 
through larval development (b, asterisk in c). An influential theory of 
Garstang^°^ further elaborated by a variety of authors (see Review 
by Holland etal. on page 450), proposed that the deuterostome 
ancestor also had a dipleurula larva, and that chordates evolved by 
paedomorphosis from such forms. A central tenet of this theory is 
that the dorsal central nervous system of chordates evolved through 
the dorsal migration and fusion of the lateral ciliary bands of the 
dipleurula larvae, and their underlying neurons“^ More recently, this 
hypothesis has fallen out of favour on the basis of both phylogenetic 
and body-patterning data^^’^^’^°^. 
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set of signal modulating proteins and other Bmp-related proteins. Con- 
versely, chordin and admp are strongly expressed on the opposite, ventral 
midline (Fig. 4a). Following the Bmp distribution gradient, transcription- 
factor genes are activated in a DV map that generally parallels the expres- 
sion of orthologous genes in Drosophila and vertebrates. The DV domain 
map and subsequent differentiated structures of the overt anatomical axis 
depend entirely on the Bmp distribution, as shown by the development 
of dorsalized embryos in the presence of excess uniform Bmp2/4 protein, 
and ofventralized embryos when Bmp2/4 is eliminated^^. Tissues, organs 
and cell types of the three germ layers are patterned by the Bmp-Chordin 
distribution, including the gill slits, the mouth and the two nerve cords 
(Fig. 2a). In embryos dorsalized by excessive Bmp, nerve cells still form 
in abundance. Although this might seem contrary to chordate neural 
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patterning in which Bmp initially represses neural development in the 
epidermis, it is not; the hemichordate dorsal nerve cord normally forms 
at the midline of high Bmp concentration, and the lateral parts of the 
chordate neural plate are themselves patterned by high Bmp concentra- 
tions. Overall, the hemichordate findings affirm general insights about 
bilaterian DV axis formation. In its body orientation, S. kowalevskii resem- 
bles protostomes: Bmp foretells the ventral side and Chordin the dorsal, 
leaving chordates as the single ‘inverted’ phylum (Fig. 4c). One of the 
key questions about chordate origins remains the evolution of the dorsal 
hollow nerve cord from the nervous system of a less centralized ancestor 
with little or no capacity for neurulation. In general, hypotheses imply 
that in the early embryo, the formation of neural ectoderm (prospective 
for motor neurons and interneurons) was increasingly repressed towards 
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one midline, and the neurulation process was induced along the edges of 
the narrowed neurectoderm territory. Thereafter Bmp exerted its neural 
patterning effects from the neural plate borders. This, of course, remains 
an area for future investigation^’^^’^^®. 

Chordates differ from hemichordates in that Chordin and other Bmp 
antagonists are produced mostly in midline mesoderm, and specifically 
in mesoderm of Spemanhs organizer, a region formed in the late blastula 
embryo at a location of high Nodal signalling and low Bmp signalling^®\ 
Organizer cells are precursors of the notochord and head mesoderm. 
Notochord precursors undergo extreme convergent extension by cell 
intercalation, forcefully repacking a cube of cells into a rod one-cell wide 
and lengthening the embryonic midline. Simultaneously they secrete 
their dorsoventral patterning molecules, neuralizing nearly half the 
embryos overlying ectoderm and initiating neurulation morphogenesis. 
In chordates, neurogenic ectoderm produces little or no Bmp antago- 
nist, whereas in hemichordates it is the main source. Recently, a possible 
notochord homologue, the axochord, was described for the polychaete 
annelid R dumerilii; it is a midline mesodermal structure of muscle cells 
contained in a strong sheath into which lateral muscles attach, but there 
is no evidence that it is a notochord-like signalling source^®^. Rather, the 
midline signalling source of this protostome is presumably nearby neu- 
ral ectoderm that determines, among other things, where the axochord 
itself develops. 

Taken together, these data suggest that hemichordates are like proto - 
stomes in their dorsoventral development, whereas chordates have con- 
siderably modified the ancestral patterning mode (Fig. 4c), by adding 
organizer mesoderm as the Chordin source, and acquiring a large-scale 
neuralization response in the ectoderm. These innovations in DV axiation 
must be considered in any discussion of chordate origins. 

Gill slits are a deuterostome innovation 

The single unambiguous anatomical homology that is a clear deuteros- 
tome synapomorphy is the pharyngeal gill-slit complex^’^^’^^’^^’^^’^^l These 
perforations of pharyngeal endoderm and ectoderm, ringed by beating 
cilia, imply that the ancestor fed by ingesting food particles carried by 
water flow entering the mouth and exiting the slits. The complex, which 
can include more than a hundred (bilaterally symmetrical) gill- slit pairs, 
is a major developmental and morphological modification beyond the 
bilaterian ancestor s pharynx, although presumably elaborated from it. 
Although hemichordates do not have a well-defined pharyngeal endostyle 
like chordates, the pharynx as a whole, and even the proboscis, probably 
makes endostyle-like mucociliary contributions to food trapping and 
conveyance to the gut^^’^°. Some of these functions maybe deuterostome 
synapomorphies. To coordinate the functions of gill-slit-mediated water 
propulsion, food intake, trapping and conveyance, the pharyngeal nerv- 
ous system is likely to have become modified from that of the bilateral 
ancestor. Given that pharyngeal innovations may represent the signature 
morphological, developmental and genomic innovations of deuteros- 
tomes, their development and physiology should be characterized more 
comprehensively. 

Among extant animals, the filter-feeding lifestyle correlates with simpli- 
fied body plans — radialized dorsoventral dimensions, more dispersed 
nervous systems, less cephalization of sensory systems, and less motility by 
trunk and tail axial muscles — when compared with extant food-seeking or 
predatory arthropods, annelids and jawed vertebrates. Such simplifications 
are presumably anatomical or physiological adaptations that benefit gill- 
slit-mediated filter feeding, and it seems plausible that evolution along the 
deuterostome stem involved considerable morphological modifications 
relative to earliest bilaterian body plans. If true, it is nonetheless apparent 
from AP and DV domain maps that the deuterostome ancestor suffered no 
concomitant loss of body-plan complexity at the molecular genetic devel- 
opmental level. Rather, it shows that bilaterian domain maps are remark- 
ably stable and can support wide-ranging morphologies, organogenesis 
and cytodifferentiations. An example of such modification is the muscular 
proboscis of hemichordates. The proboscis is used to dig and to trap food, 
while containing most of the conserved basic patterning elements of the 



vertebrate forebrain, here spread over a basiepithelial nerve plexus^^’^^. 
There would be no intrinsic reason for the deuterostome ancestor to pre- 
serve the morphology and differentiations of the bilaterian ancestor if it 
no longer lived that ancestor s lifestyle. Finally, there is some palaeonto- 
logical support for a filter- feeding deuterostome ancestor. On the basis 
of molecular clock estimates, deuterostome phyla would have diverged 
in the Ediacaran period, well before the Cambrian explosion. The lack of 
an obvious fossil record, except for small Precambrian trace fossils and 
the enigmatic Ediacaran fossils, and evidence of abundant filterable food 
sources in the form of microbial mats and plankton, suggest that bilaterians 
of that time were probably small and simple filter feeders^°^“^°^. 

This interpretation of the deuterostome ancestor has important con- 
sequences for the origin of chordates. Relative to that ancestor, the chor- 
date stem lineage achieved major developmental and morphological 
innovations, including the evolution of a true notochord from the arch- 
enteron roof, centralizing many morphogenetic activities of the ances- 
tral archenteron and taking over the signalling activities of the ancestral 
ectoderm for both AP and DV axial patterning (by producing Bmp and 
Wnt antagonists), to become the centrepiece of Spemanns organizer. 
Concomitantly, the innovations of neural induction (neuralization) and 
full-length neurulation of the ectoderm generated a hollow nerve cord 
along the entire body length (a length now defined by the elongating 
notochord), rather than just the short and late collar cord neurulation of 
hemichordates (although this limited neurulation shows that the ancestor 
possessed the basic morphogenetic process and components). At some 
point later, dorsoventral inversion of the chordate body took place, with 
mouth relocation out of the neural ectoderm^®^. All of this occurred on 
the chordate stem, perhaps after the elimination of an ambulacrarian-type 
larva, to open up uninterrupted embryonic development of the adult body 
plan (see ref 100 for further elaboration of this hypothesis). 

Future directions 

Insights into deuterostome evolution are emerging from research in 
developmental biology, phylogenomics, genomics and zoology. A par- 
ticular focus has been the pharyngeal gill-slit complex, which is sup- 
ported as an ancestral deuterostome feature by strong morphological 
and developmental data. The implication that the deuterostome ances- 
tor was a filter feeder naturally draws attention to other integrated phar- 
yngeal specializations, including endostyle-like food-trapping organs. 
Further study of these organs, especially in amphioxus and hemichor- 
dates, has the immediate potential to reveal clues about deuterostome 
and chordate origins. 

One of the most important differences between hemichordates 
and chordates, revealed by comparative developmental studies, is the 
source of Bmp antagonists involved in establishing DV axial polarity 
in early development. These antagonists are expressed in the ectoderm 
of hemichordates and the mesoderm of the chordate organizer. Spe- 
manns organizer is a key chordate developmental innovation defined 
by various secreted factors modulating Bmp, Nodal and Wnt signalling. 
A more comprehensive description of the roles of these signals and their 
antagonists in the patterning of hemichordate mesoderm and ectoderm 
will be required to devise and test hypotheses about the evolution of the 
chordate organizer. 

Most developmental insights from hemichordates have so far come 
from studies of direct developing hemichordates, but a distinct larval 
life-history stage is probably an ancestral trait of Ambulacraria and per- 
haps of deuterostomes (Box 2). More comprehensive developmental 
studies in indirect-developing echinoderms and hemichordates, with 
distinct larval body plans, are needed to determine the importance of 
complex life cycles and the role of larvae in the early diversification of 
deuterostome body plans. Garstangs influential auricularian hypothesis 
derived the chordate body plan from an ancestral larval body plan^^^ 
but this hypothesis has recently lost support due to revisions in chor- 
date phytogeny and close similarities between adult rather than larval 
body patterning^^^. Comparative data sets on larval patterning will 
be key for reconstructing ancestral developmental strategies of early 
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deuterostomes and testing hypotheses of larval homology 
Finally, advances in genomics have begun to shed light on the gene 
content and chromosomal organization of invertebrate deuterostomes, 
including the purple sea urchin {Strongylocentrotus purpuratusf^^ , the 
acorn worms S. kowalevskii and Ptychoderaflava^^’^^\ and the crown-of- 
thorns sea star {Acanthaster planciY^^. Given the apparent conservation 
of not only the pan-deuterostome axial maps but also many of the down- 
stream factors that control organogenesis, it will be exciting to explore the 
gene-regulatory elements that underlie this deep conservation through 
a combination of comparative genomics and experimental developmen- 
tal biology, revealing features of the ancestral deuterostome down to the 
nucleotide level. ■ 
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A new heart for a new head in 
vertebrate cardiopharyngeal evolution 
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It has been more than 30 years since the publication of the new head hypothesis, which proposed that the vertebrate head 
is an evolutionary novelty resulting from the emergence of neural crest and cranial placodes. Neural crest generates the 
skull and associated connective tissues, whereas placodes produce sensory organs. However, neither crest nor placodes 
produce head muscles, which are a crucial component of the complex vertebrate head. We discuss emerging evidence 
for a surprising link between the evolution of head muscles and chambered hearts — both systems arise from a common 
pool of mesoderm progenitor cells within the cardiopharyngeal field of vertebrate embryos. We consider the origin of 
this field in non- vertebrate chordates and its evolution in vertebrates. 



I n their influential 1983 paper, Cans and Northcutt^ proposed that 
early vertebrates evolved from invertebrates principally through 
innovations in the head. These include the muscularization of the 
ventrolateral mesoderm, or hypomere, to form branchiomeric muscles 
and the emergence of two novel ectodermal structures: the neurogenic 
placodes and the neural crest. Neural crest cells produce most of the car- 
tilage, bone, dentine and other connective tissues of the vertebrate head, 
whereas the placodes give rise to the sensory neurons that are essential 
for the formation of vertebrates’ complex sensory systems^“^. The new 
head hypothesis proposed that these evolutionary innovations were 
associated with a shift from passive filter-feeding to active predation. 
Increased sensory capabilities and a muscularized pharynx arguably 
permitted more efficient prey detection and capture, as well as higher 
rates of respiratory gas exchange, which accompany the predatory life- 
style. This major behavioural and ecological transition also coincided 
with the emergence of a chambered heart, which presumably allowed 
for the increased growth and metabolism that was demanded by active 
predation. However, the new head hypothesis was primarily concerned 
with derivatives of neural crest and placodes, which are better repre- 
sented in the fossil record than soft tissues such as muscles^’^. In this 
Review, we provide an up-to-date multidisciplinary discussion of the 
origin and evolution of vertebrate head muscles, taking into account 
surprising new evidence for shared developmental origins of several 
head muscles and the heart, and the ancient (pre -vertebrate) origin of 
this association. 

The emerging concept of the cardiopharyngeal field 

The cardiopharyngeal field (CPF) is a developmental domain that gives 
rise to the heart and branchiomeric muscles (Box 1 and Figs 1,2). The 
amniote heart is made up of cardiomyocytes derived from two adjacent 
progenitor cell populations in the early embryo^. Early differentiating 
cardiac progenitor cells of the first heart field (FHF) give rise to the linear 
heart tube and later form the left ventricle and parts of the atria^’^. Sub- 
sequently, second-heart-field (SHF) progenitors, located in pharyngeal 
mesoderm, produce cardiac muscle tissue (myocardium) of the outflow 
tract, right ventricle and parts of the atria^^“^^ (Fig. 2). The SHF can be 
divided into anterior and posterior progenitor cell populations that con- 
tribute to the arterial and venous poles of the heart, respectively^ Cells 



from pharyngeal mesoderm can form either cardiac or skeletal muscles, 
depending on signals from adjacent pharyngeal endoderm, surface ecto- 
derm and neural crest cells^’^^“^^. The latter have important roles in regu- 
lating the development of the CPF — they are required for the deployment 
of SHF-derived cells to the heart’s arterial pole, and neural-crest-derived 
mesenchyme patterns branchiomeric muscle formation and gives rise to 
associated fascia and tendons^^”^^. 

A suite of regulatory factors integrates the intercellular signals that 
coordinate the formation of cardiac and branchiomeric muscles from 
a common pool of mesodermal progenitor cells. Within the CPF there 
is considerable overlap in the expression of genes that encode cardio- 
genic regulatory factors (for example, Isll (also known as Islet 1) and 
Nkx2-5) and those that specify head muscles (for example, Tbxl, Tcf21 
(also known as capsuling Msc (also known as MyoR) and 
Importantly, many of the intercellular signalling pathways and tran- 
scription factors that control branchiomeric myogenesis upstream 
of the MyoD family of myogenic determination factors differ funda- 
mentally from those operating in the trunk^^’^^. Here we focus on Isll, 
Nkx2-5 and Tbxl. The LIM-homeodomain protein Isll is required in 
a broad subset of cardiovascular progenitor cells in mouse embryos^^ 
and it is expressed in pharyngeal mesoderm, including the pharyn- 
geal arches and SHF. IslH progenitor cells substantially contribute to 
the heart and branchiomeric muscles, but not to hypobranchial (for 
example, tongue) or extraocular (eye) muscles^^’^^. Expression and 
functional studies indicate that Isll delays differentiation of bran- 
chiomeric muscles^^’^^; Isll thus marks a subset of CPF cells and plays 
an important part in the development of distinct cardiovascular and 
skeletal muscle progenitors^^. The cardiac transcription factor Nkx2-5 
regulates proliferation in the SHF and acts with Isll to modulate SHF 
progenitor-specific gene expression^^”^^. Tbxl is required within the 
CPF for both heart and head muscle development, and is the major 
candidate gene for the congenital condition DiGeorge syndrome (or 
22ql 1.2 deletion syndrome), which is characterized by a spectrum of 
cardiovascular defects and craniofacial anomalies. Like Isll, Tbxl has 
a crucial and conserved role in extending the heart’s arterial pole by 
promoting proliferation and delaying differentiation of SHF cells^^“^\ 
Tbxl is also required for activation of branchiomeric myogenesis and 
may directly regulate the myogenic determination gene 
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Tbxl acts upstream of the LIM-homeodomain protein Lhx2 within 
an intricate regulatory network that specifies cardiopharyngeal pro- 
genitors. Genetic ablation of these factors, alone or in combination, 
results in cardiac and head muscle defects; including DiGeorge syn- 
drome phenotypes^^ Thus, evolutionarily conserved regulatory factors 
maintain a pool of cardiopharyngeal progenitor cells for SHF-specific 
cardiogenesis and branchiomeric myogenesis. 

Confirmation that multipotent progenitor cells give rise to branchio- 
meric skeletal muscles and SHF-derived regions of the heart comes from 
retrospective clonal analyses in mice, a method for analysing cell lineage 
in intact embryos^^. These experiments demonstrated the existence of a 
series of common cardiopharyngeal progenitors along the anteroposte- 
rior axis that contribute to heart- tube growth and branchiomeric mus- 
cle morphogenesis. Interestingly, comparative anatomists suggested 
decades ago that branchiomeric muscles are related to muscles derived 
from the Visceral’ mesoderm (for example, of the heart and anterior 
gut)37,38^ a view supported by the recent genetic and developmental stud- 
ies reviewed here. Moreover, mouse clonal analyses revealed relation- 
ships between specific regions of the heart and subsets of branchiomeric 
muscles that go beyond the predictions of early comparative anatomists. 
SHF-derived regions of the heart, for example, are developmentally more 
closely related to branchiomeric muscles than to FHF-derived regions of 
the heart^’^^. In support of such a grouping, the cardiac lineages contrib- 
uting to the FHF and SHF have been shown to diverge before expression 
of Mespl during early gastrulation^^’^^. Taken together, recent findings 
provide a new paradigm for exploring the collinear emergence of cardiac 
chambers and branchiomeric muscles that underlies the early evolution 
and diverse origins of the vertebrate head^’^^’^^’^^’^^. 

Origins and diversity of cardiopharyngeal structures 

The heads of mammals, including humans, contain more than 60 mus- 
cles^^, which control eye movements and allow food uptake, respiration, 
and facial and vocal communication^^”^^. Strikingly, the human head 
includes at least six different groups of muscles with distinct develop- 
mental origins and evolutionary histories^^’^^’^^ (Fig. 1). FuU recognition 
and detailed knowledge of this heterogeneity has enormous basic science 
and clinical implications because long accepted anatomy concepts, mainly 
based on adult function and physiology (for example, skeletal compared 
with cardiac muscles) do not correspond to the true developmental and 
evolutionary origins of body structures. Even the conventional classifica- 
tion of head muscle groups based on topographical relations masks the 
true heterogeneity of muscle origins and progenitor fates (for example, 
molecular profiling of early determinative signalling molecules and tran- 
scription factors reveals almost as much heterogeneity within each group 
— such as, branchial, extraocular and tongue — as between them^^). 

Comparative anatomical studies identified homologues of many amni- 
ote branchiomeric muscles in gnathostome (jawed) fish such as sharks, 
suggesting that they have ancient origins^^’^^ (Fig. 3). Cyclostomes (hagfish 
and lampreys^^'^^) lack some of these muscles (for example, the cucul- 
laris group), but like some chondrichthyans (Selachii and Holocephali) 
they possess an additional, seventh group of head muscles: epibranchial 
muscles, which are derived from anterior somites^^. Thus, extraocular, 
branchiomeric, and both hypobranchial and epibranchial somite-derived 
muscles were integral parts of the heterogenous head musculature of early 
vertebrates^^”^^ (Fig. 3). Moreover, lamprey embryos express homologues 
of IsllyNkx2-5 and Tbxl in seemingly overlapping anterior and ventral 
mesodermal domains^^“^\ comparable with the patterns of their homo- 
logues in the amniote CPF. Interestingly, the emergence of heterogeneous 
head-muscle groups at the base of vertebrates coincided with the emer- 
gence of chambered hearts^^’^^ (Fig. 3). This intriguing correlation sug- 
gests that the two innovations are linked by their common developmental 
origin in the CPF. 

Studies indicate that specific branchiomeric muscles were crucial 
for evolutionary innovations among vertebrates, such as the emer- 
gence of the tetrapod neck. The amniote neck muscles trapezius and 
sternocleidomastoideus (Fig. 1) derive from the cucullaris, a muscle 



B0X1 

Glossary 

• Branchiomeric muscles. Muscles formed from progenitor cells 
found in the pharyngeal arches. In vertebrates, they comprise the 
mandibular (first arch muscles, such as jaw muscles), hyoid (second 
arch muscles, such as the facial expression muscles of mammals) 
and branchial (from more posterior arches, including muscles of 
the larynx and pharynx, and the cucullaris-derived neck muscles 
trapezius and sternocleidomastoideus, in amniotes) muscles. 

• Pharyngeal (or branchial) arches. Bilateral swellings on either 
side of the pharynx comprising outer (ectodermal) and inner 
(endodermal) epithelia, neural-crest-derived mesenchyme and a 
mesodermal core. 

• First heart field. Population of early differentiating cardiac 
progenitor cells that arise in anterior lateral mesoderm and give rise 
to the linear heart tube and, later, to the left ventricle and parts of the 
atria. 

• Second heart field. Population of late differentiating cardiac 
progenitors that contribute to the developing heart after the linear 
heart tube stage to give rise to myocardium of the right ventricle and 
outflow tract, and to inflow tract myocardium, including parts of the 
atria. 

• Cardiopharyngeal field. Includes anterior lateral mesoderm of 
the first heart field plus contiguous pharyngeal mesoderm that 
gives rise to second-heart-field-derived regions of the heart and 
branchiomeric muscles. 

• Cardiopharyngeal ontogenetic motif. Lineage-specific 
progression through cardiopharyngeal progenitor cell identities, 
with conserved clonal relationships between first heart, second 
heart and pharyngeal muscle precursors characterized by specific 
gene expression and regulatory activities. 

• Pharyngeal mesoderm. Cranial mesoderm associated with the 
forming foregut or pharynx that populates pharyngeal arches and 
contributes to second-heart-field-derived regions of the heart and 
branchiomeric muscles. 



that probably appeared in early gnathostomes and was found in fos- 
sil placoderms^’^’^^’^^’^^. Among extant gnathostomes, some of the ana- 
tomical and developmental characteristics of the cucullaris are shared 
with branchiomeric and somite-derived limb, epibranchial and hypo- 
branchial muscles^^’^^’^^. Most available data, however, indicate that the 
cucullaris is a branchiomeric muscle derived from the posterior-most 
pharyngeal arches, as suggested by Edgeworth^^’^^“^\ Like other bran- 
chiomeric muscles, in most gnathostomes the cucullaris is attached to 
neural-crest-derived tendinous and skeletal elements^^’^^’^^’^®’^^. Further- 
more, Tbxl is active in core branchiomeric muscles (for example, the 
first and second arch muscles) and in the cucullaris-derived trapezius, 
whereas Pax3 is required in the somites for limb, diaphragm, tongue, 
infrahyoid and trunk- muscle formation, but not for trapezius forma- 
tion^^’^^ These findings may also support Gegenbaur’s hypothesis that 
the pectoral appendage, to which the cucullaris and its derivatives usually 
attach, probably originated as an integral part of the head^^’^^. Thus, the 
evolutionary history of the cucullaris-related muscles illustrates the roles 
that branchiomeric muscles had in fostering anatomical and functional 
innovations during vertebrate evolution. Future studies are needed to 
investigate whether the emergence of the cucullaris at the base of gnathos- 
tomes coincided with cardiovascular innovations and, if so, whether this 
muscle also shares a common origin with a specific heart region (Fig. 1). 

A urochordate cardiopharyngeal ontogenetic motif 

Recent phylogenetic studies place the urochordates — not the cephalo- 
chordates (for example, amphioxus) — as the sister group of the 
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Figure 1 1 The striking heterogeneity of the human head and heart 
musculature. The head includes at least six different muscle groups, aU 
arising from the cardiopharyngeal field and being branchiomeric, except the 
hypobranchial and perhaps the extraocular muscles. On the left side of the 
body (right part of figure) the facial expression muscles have been removed 
to show the masticatory muscles. The six groups are: first/mandibular arch 
muscles, including cells clonally related to the right ventricle; left second/hyoid 
arch muscles related to myocardium at the base of the pulmonary trunk; right 
second/hyoid arch muscles, related to myocardium at the base of the aorta; 
muscles of the most posterior pharyngeal arches, including muscles of the 
pharynx and larynx and the cucuUaris-derived neck muscles trapezius and 
sternocleidomastoideus; extraocular muscles, which are often not considered 
to be branchiomeric, but according to classic embryological studies and 
recent retrospective clonal analyses in mice contain cells related to those of the 
branchiomeric mandibular muscles; and hypobranchial muscles, including 
tongue and infrahyoid muscles that derive from somites and migrate into the 
head and neck^"’^^’"^. 



vertebrates^^’^^. On the basis of these results, urochordates provide 
important insights for our understanding of the origin of vertebrates’ 
evolutionary innovations, particularly from molecular and developmental 
perspectives. For instance, the new head hypothesis proposed that the 
emergence of branchiomeric muscles occurred during the transitions 
that led to the origin of vertebrates, and was associated with a shift from 
passive’ filtration to more active feeding modes^’^’^^’^^ and the emergence 
of crest- and placode-derived sensory organs. However, recent studies 
have identified neural-crest-like cells, placodes and a CPF in tadpole-like 
larvae of the ascidian Ciona intestinalis, a model urochordate (Figs 2, 4). 
The pan-placodal regulatory gene Six 1/2 is expressed in a crescent of 
cells straddling the anterior- most region of the developing neural tube 
in C. intestinalis embryos, comparable with the sites of origin of cranial 
placodes in the fate maps of vertebrates^^”^^. Ectodermal thickenings 
derived from this domain express placodal regulatory genes, including 
Six3/6, Pitx and Eya. For example, the atrial siphon placode shares exten- 
sive similarities with the vertebrate otic placode^’^®’^^ (Fig. 4), whereas the 
stomodeum (the oral siphon primordium) expresses regulatory genes 
implicated in the specification of the vertebrate olfactory and adenohy- 
pophyseal placodes, including S/x, Eya and the anterior placode mark- 
ers Pitx^^~^^ and Dlx. These new findings argue for homologies between 
urochordate siphon primordia and vertebrate placodes and suggest that; 
although certain placodes (profundal, maxillomandibular, epibranchial 
and lens) evolved by diversification within the vertebrate lineage^ others 
(adenohypophyseal, olfactory and otic) appeared before the separation 
of vertebrates and urochordates (Figs 3, 4). 

Ascidians and other urochordates possess a surprisingly sophisticated 
beating heart (Figs 2, 4), which shares several features with vertebrate 
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hearts, including localized pacemakers that drive a regular, rhythmic 
beat. The ascidian heart is derived from two Mesp^ cells in early embryos. 
These produce four trunk ventral cells, which express homologues of 
Nkx2-5y Gata4, 5 and 6 and Handy and migrate towards the pharyngeal 
endoderm^^”^^. They subsequently divide asymmetrically to produce 
medial heart precursors and secondary trunk ventral cells that divide 
again to produce second heart precursors and atrial siphon muscle pre- 
cursors, which migrate towards the atrial siphon placode^^”^^ (Figs 2, 4). 
Thus, trunk ventral cells are multipotent cardiopharyngeal progenitors 
that produce bona fide heart and pharyngeal muscles, following a clonal 
pattern evocative of that seen in mice (Fig. 2). Gene -expression profil- 
ing data are also consistent with the idea that the trunk ventral cells are 
homologous to the vertebrate cardiopharyngeal progenitors: trunk ventral 
cells express Nk4y the homologue of Nkx2-5y and secondary trunk ven- 
tral cells also express Tbxl/lOy which is active in vertebrate pharyngeal 
mesoderm. Furthermore, the regulatory network governing interactions 
among the cardiopharyngeal specification genes seems to be highly con- 
served in ascidians and vertebrates. For example, cross-repressive interac- 
tions between Tbxl/10 and Nk4/Nkx2-5 delineate atrial siphon muscles 
and heart, respective!/^. Isl is also expressed in the CPF, although there are 
differences from the precise expression profile seen in vertebrates, where 
Isll is thought to delay muscle differentiation^^. It is nonetheless striking 
that all of the identified molecular determinants of the vertebrate SHF are 
expressed in ascidian trunk ventral cells. 

There are additional parallels between the CPFs of ascidians and ver- 
tebrates in the regulatory circuitry underlying the differentiation of spe- 
cialized muscles (Fig. 2). COE/Ebf functions downstream of Tbxl/10 
and upstream of both Mrf/MyoD and Notch signalling to promote either 
early muscle differentiation or maintain undifferentiated precursors that 
produce most later atrial siphon and longitudinal muscles^^’^^ (Fig. 2). 
Atrial siphon muscle precursors also associate with the Dlx^ atrial siphon 
placodes to form a ring of cells underlying the rosette- shaped placode in 
C. intestinalis swimming larvae^®’^^’^^’^^. These events parallel the migration 
of vertebrate branchiomeric muscle precursors into pharyngeal arches, 
their association with Dk^ cranial neural crest cells, and the maintenance 
and growth of a pool of undifferentiated progenitor cells^^’^^. It is notewor- 
thy that the ascidian FHF and SHF are each initially composed of four cells 
that independently arise from one of four multipotent cardiopharyngeal 
progenitors following a sequence of conserved regulatory interactions 
onto a stereotyped clonal pattern, producing FHF precursors and more 
closely related SHF and pharyngeal muscle precursors'^ We refer to this 
clonal sequence of cell divisions, gene expression and cell-fate choices as 
a cardiopharyngeal ontogenetic motifs (Fig. 2). 

Chordate origins of branchiomeric muscles 

Studies using cephalochordates further probed the early chordate origins 
of branchiomeric-like pharyngeal muscles (Figs 3, 4). In the cephalochor- 
date amphioxus, the larval mouth and unpaired primary gills develop 
five groups of orobranchial muscles^^’^^^. This musculature is anatomi- 
cally reminiscent of the vertebrate branchiomeric muscles, and disap- 
pears through apoptosis during metamorphosis to give way to adult oral, 
velar and pterygial muscles^^ (Fig. 4), which are even more similar to 
vertebrate adult branchiomeric muscles. The oral and velar muscles, in 
particular, share anatomical similarities with the oral and velar muscles 
of lampreys and hagfish (Fig. 4), although the pterygial muscles have a 
branchiomeric-like innervation pattern^^. Gans^^ recognized this latter 
point and noted that this could mean that the branchiomeric muscles 
evolved before the last common ancestor (LCA) of vertebrates, as sug- 
gested by earlier authors^^, but contrary to the original new head hypoth- 
esis\ Vestigial muscles appear transiently with secondary gill formation 
in amphioxus, providing additional evidence that bilateral muscular gills 
and a segmental pattern of branchiomeric muscles were already present 
in the LCA of extant chordates^^. 

Molecular studies suggest that the amphioxus homologues of TbxE 
Nkx2-5 and Isll are expressed in overlapping mesodermal domains in the 
pharyngeal region^°^“^°l This domain includes cells that also express the 
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Figure 2 | An evolutionarily conserved cardiopharyngeal ontogenetic 
motif, a, Mouse embryos at embryonic days (E)8 and 10, the four-chambered 
mouse heart at El 2, and the mouse head at El 4. First heart field (FHF) -derived 
regions of heart (left ventricle (LV) and atria) are in red; second heart field 
(SHF)-derived regions of heart (right ventricle (RV), left atrium (LA), right 
atrium (RA) and outfiow tract (OFT)) are in orange; branchiomeric skeletal 
muscles are in yellow; extraocular muscles are in purple, b. Lineage tree 
depicting the origins of cardiac compartments and branchiomeric muscles in 
mice. All cells derive from common pan-cardiopharyngeal progenitors (dark 
green) that produce the FHF, precursors of the left ventricle and atria, and the 
second TbxH cardiopharyngeal progenitors (light green). Broken lines indicate 
that the early common FHF and SHF progenitor remains to be identified in 
mice. In anterior cardiopharyngeal mesoderm (CPM), progenitor cells activate 
Lhx2, self- renew and produce the SHF-derived RV and OFT, and first and 
second arch branchiomeric muscles (including muscles of mastication and 
facial expression), c, Cardiopharyngeal precursors in dona intestinalis hatching 



larva (left) and their derivatives in the metamorphosed juvenile (right). The 
first heart precursors (FHP) (red) and second heart precursors (SHP) (orange) 
contribute to the heart (red and orange mix), whereas atrial siphon muscle 
precursors (ASM, yellow) form atrial siphon and longitudinal muscles (LoM, 
yellow). Oral siphon muscles (OSM, blue) derive from a heterogenous larval 
population of trunk lateral cells (TLC, blue). ATM, anterior tail muscles. CPM 
is bilaterally symmetrical around the midline (dotted line), d. Lineage tree 
depicting clonal relationships and gene activities deployed in C. intestinalis 
cardiopharyngeal precursors. AU cells derive from Mesp^ B7.5 blastomeres, 
which produce ATM (grey, see also left panel of c) and trunk ventral cells 
(TVC, dark green). The latter pan-cardiopharyngeal progenitors express Nk4 
and divide asymmetrically to produce the FHP (red) and second TVCs, the 
Tbxl/10^ second cardiopharyngeal progenitors (second TVC, light green 
disk). The latter divide again asymmetrically to produce SHP (orange) and the 
precursors of ASM and LoM, which upregulate Islet. The OSM arise from A7.6- 
derived trunk lateral cells (TLC, light blue). 



vertebrate cardiac markers Hand and Tbx20 (refs 59, 104) and is thought 
to produce the branchial artery, a possible — but controversial — homo- 
logue of the heart with diffuse contractility^^^. These observations raise the 
possibility that the LCA of extant chordates had a CPF. However, contrary 
to urochordates and vertebrates, cephalochordates have a rather diffuse 
heart-like vasculature and their branchial muscles seem to develop inde- 
pendently of £^/and Mr/homologues^^’^^^’^^^. Amphioxus Mr/homo- 
logues seem to be expressed exclusively in somites, overlapping with the 
Pax3/7 homologue^®^’^^^ but also with the Thxl homologue^^^, suggesting 
the presence of distinct TbxH, Pax3/7^, MrC somitic and TbxH, Pax3/7“, 
Mrf“ pharyngeal mesodermal domains in ancient chordates. 

Branchiomeric-like muscles, such as the cephalochordate oral, velar 
and pterygial muscles (Fig. 4), thus probably predate the origin of a CPF 
as defined in urochordates and vertebrates (Fig. 3). Comparative ana- 
tomical studies suggest that the pterygial and orovelar muscles of adult 
amphioxus probably correspond to the atrial and oral siphon muscles of 
urochordates, respectively (Fig. 4). Remarkably, the ascidian oral siphon 
muscles (Fig. 4), which control mouth movements in post-metamorphic 
animals, do not derive from cardiopharyngeal progenitors^^’^®^’^^^ (Fig. 2). 
This is in contrast with the anterior oral muscles controlling mouth move- 
ments and in particular jaw opening (first (mandibular) arch muscles) 
in gnathostomes, which are CPF derivatives (Fig. 2). Comparative stud- 
ies of basal chordates, including that of the fossil Haikouellay suggested 
that their pharyngeal arch series started with the second (hyoid) arch 
and that only during early vertebrate evolution did parts of the anterior 
mesoderm become incorporated into the pharyngeal series by forming 
a new, Hox- independent first arch^^^’^^^. Therefore, it is possible that the 
incorporation of the more anterior (first) arch in this series during ver- 
tebrate evolution was accompanied by integration of the associated oral 



and velar muscles into the CPF. This evolutionary scenario implies that 
the amphioxus orovelar muscles and urochordate oral siphon muscles 
maybe homologous to the cyclostome orovelar muscles and gnathostome 
mandibular muscles, which could potentially explain why these muscles 
are derived from the CPF only in vertebrates. 

Bilaterian roots of the cardiopharyngeal network 

We have argued that the presence of a CPF, with dual cardiac and skeletal 
myogenic capacity is probably a synapomorphy of olfactores (a derived 
feature shared by urochordates and vertebrates; Figs 2, 3). This argument 
raises the question: do the developmental, cellular and/or molecular units 
that form the CPF network of olfactores have even deeper evolutionary 
origins? Ambulacraria (echinoderms and hemichordates) is the sister 
group of chordates (Fig. 3). Hemichordates possess well-defined serial gill 
slits and a heart-kidney complex located in the anterior- most body part 
(proboscis) Serially arranged pharyngeal gill openings have associated 
muscles in enteropneust-type hemichordates, but this musculature seems 
to be developmentally anatomically and histologically distinct from the 
chordate branchiomeric musculature^^. Moreover, the Tbxl homologue of 
Saccoglossus kowalevskii, an enteropneust hemichordate, is not expressed 
in the mesodermal core of the pharyngeal pouches^ suggesting that 
Tbxl expression in pharyngeal mesoderm is a chordate synapomorphy 
Further studies of ambulacrarians will test this hypothesis. 

Among non-deuterostome animals, nematodes lack a heart and a 
defined circulatory system, but possess pharyngeal muscles that contract 
rhythmically, exhibit electrical activity similar to mammalian cardiomyo- 
cytes, and require ceh-22, the homologue ofNkx2-5 (refs 9, 21, 22, 41, 42, 
115). Flies lack anatomical structures that are comparable with the chor- 
date pharyngeal apparatus, but the Drosophila homologues of Tbxl , 
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Nkx 2 - 5 y Isl Ebf diud Mrf/MyoD variably contribute to visceral, larval and 
adult skeletal and/or heart muscle specification“^“^^\ The diversity of 
myogenic networks driving muscle identity and differentiation in flies 
is reminiscent of the heterogeneity of myogenic origins and programs 
operating in the vertebrate head. Furthermore, visceral and dorsal larval 
muscles in Drosophila develop from mesoderm in proximity to the dorsal 
vessel or fly heart. It is therefore conceivable that many features of the CPF 
gene regulatory network predate the advent of chordates and, moreover, 
that this regulatory circuitry preceded the emergence of the well-studied 
myogenic hierarchies controlling vertebrate somitic muscle development. 

Evolvable cardiopharyngeal units 

Here, we summarize our arguments for the origins and diversification 
of the CPF (Fig. 3 ). Filter-feeding early chordates, endowed with serial 
gill slits inherited from deuterostome ancestors, already had gill-asso- 
ciated branchiomeric, or at least branchiomeric-like, muscles (Fig. 4 ). 
A well-defined CPF then probably appeared in the olfactores. Ances- 
tral vertebrates uncoupled myogenic specification and differentiation, 
thus increasing the population of cardiopharyngeal progenitors. This 
facilitated the emergence of cardiac chambers by progressive addition 
of progenitor cells to the growing heart tube during development. It also 
allowed for the expansion and diversification of branchiomeric muscles, 
contributing to increased muscularization of the pharyngeal apparatus 
that was essential for the transition to a predatory lifestyle. The latter was 
made possible by olfactores ancestral association between branchiomeric 
muscles and Dlx^ ectoderm cells. Elaboration of this interaction permitted 
coevolution of the branchiomeric musculature with the newly formed 
neural crest-derived craniofacial skeleton, linking the novel neural-crest- 
derived skeletal patterns with distinct branchiomeric muscles. 

We propose that the heart and atrial siphon muscle gene network seen 
in the urochordate C. intestinalis illustrates the basic ontogenetic motif 
underlying the specification of the vertebrate CPF^^, and suggest three 
ways in which this blueprint was modified to produce the vast diversity 
of cardiopharyngeal patterns in vertebrates: the ontogenetic motif could 
be deployed in multiple independent embryonic progenitors; any given 
progenitor could self-renew, thus being transiently amplified, before gen- 
erating distinct heart, in contrast with branchiomeric, muscle precursors 



and any given cell could migrate and/or be passively displaced and resume 
cardiopharyngeal development in different locations on receipt of appro- 
priate signals. In contrast to their ascidian counterparts, vertebrate TbxH 
and IslH cardiopharyngeal progenitors remain in an elusive niche in 
which they self-renew to produce SHF-derived heart precursors. Dur- 
ing pharyngeal morphogenesis, these emerge sequentially to produce 
right ventricular and outflow tract cardiomyocytes. Conceivably, mul- 
tiple independent cardiopharyngeal lineages developing in series may 
contribute to divergent cardiac and branchiomeric myogenic cell fates 
along the anterior-posterior pharyngeal mesoderm of vertebrates. This 
hypothesis is consistent with the observation that subsets of cardiac and 
branchiomeric muscles are more closely related to each other than to 
other heart and head muscles (Fig. 1)36.122,123 experiments will 

determine whether anteroposterior patterning of the CPF precedes seg- 
mentation of the pharyngeal region during arch morphogenesis. 

General remarks and future directions 

The CPF is a new paradigm to be reckoned with, and should take centre 
stage along with neural crest and cranial placodes when considering the 
origin of the vertebrate head. Importantly, novel insights from compara- 
tive, phylogenomic and developmental genetics studies have uncovered 
the deep evolutionary origins of the CPF, branchiomeric muscles, pla- 
codes and neural crest cells. Like vertebrates, urochordates have a CPF 
that gives rise to the FHF, SHF and branchiomeric muscles; moreover, 
apart from their neural-crest-like cells and placodes, at least some pelagic 
urochordates have highly developed brains^^^. Data obtained after Cans 
and Northcutt s new head hypothesis thus call into question the clear dis- 
tinction between vertebrates and other animals, and show that the new’ 
head arose instead by elaboration and modification of existing tissues, cell 
populations and gene networks through evolutionary ‘tinkering’. This rev- 
elation supports the proposal^ that the conventional view of vertebrates 
evolving from brainless ascidian-like filter- feeders through a progres- 
sive increase in complexity and emergence of several de novo structures, 
with no evolutionary losses or reversions, is an oversimplification. These 
data also emphasize the heterogeneity and complex developmental and 
evolutionary history of vertebrate hearts and heads, blurring the interface 
between head and trunk, extraocular and branchiomeric, and skeletal and 




Figure 3 | Some of the synapomorphies of the Chordata and its 
subgroups, according to our own data and review of the literature, a. 

Somites and branchiomeric muscles, h, Placodes, neural-crest-like cells and 
cardiopharyngeal field (CPF) (although within invertebrates, conclusive 
evidence for these features was only reported in urochordates, some of these 
features may have been already present in the last common ancestor of extant 
chordates) giving rise to first- and second-heart-field-derived parts of the 
heart and to branchiomeric muscles (possibly not all of them, that is, inclusion 
of oral/velar muscles into CPF might have occurred during vertebrate 



evolution), c. Skull, cardiac chambers, and differentiation of epibranchial and 
hypobranchial somitic muscles, d. Jaws and differentiation between hypaxial 
and epaxial somitic musculature; paired appendages and fin muscles; origin 
of the branchiomeric muscle cucullaris. e, Loss of epibranchial muscles; 
cucullaris divided into levatores arcuum branchialium (going to pharyngeal 
arches) and protractor pectoralis (going to pectoral girdle), an exaptation that 
later allowed the emergence of the tetrapod neck, f, Within sarcopterygians, 
the protractor pectoralis gave rise to the amniote neck muscles trapezius and 
sternocleidomastoideus. 
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cardiac myogenesis. Adult postcranial structures, including the heart and 
part of the neck musculature, include cells derived from the CPF (Fig. 1); 
reciprocally, cephalic structures such as the tongue and infrahyoid mus- 
cles arise from somitic primordia located in the trunk. The discovery of 
the CPF therefore provides a more complete, and complex, view of the 
origin and early evolution of the vertebrate head. 

However, many questions remain. For example, how is the multipo- 
tency of branchiomeric and cardiac myocyte progenitor cells encoded 
in the CPF, and is there a defined molecular common niche in which 
these multipotent progenitor cells arise? How, and during what stages, 
are progenitor cell populations that give rise to different regions of the 
heart and head muscles specified in pharyngeal mesoderm? Recognition 
of the CPF also sets the stage for future discoveries in human medicine 
(Fig. 1). An important question is why many myopathies preferentially 
affect a specific subset of muscles, and whether these aetiologies are linked 
to the disparate embryonic histories of these muscles. As already noted, 
the clinical features of DiGeorge syndrome — one of the most common 
human congenital syndromes — include cardiovascular and craniofa- 
cial birth defects, highlighting the frequent link between these defects 
owing to their anatomical proximity during early embryogenesis and 
overlapping progenitor populations^’^^’^^. Therefore, the studies and data 
discussed here open promising new directions for biomedical research 
and the advancement of public health. For instance, future meta-analyses 
may reveal pathological relationships between specific branchiomeric 
muscles and regional congenital heart defects. The field of evolutionary 
developmental biology has progressed remarkably over the three decades 
since the new head hypothesis was published. With the recent revolution- 
ary discoveries and more exciting work already begun, the field is poised 
to move ahead anew. 

Note added in proof: A paper has been published while the current 
Review was in press reporting the identification of a third group of bilat- 
eral common heart and skeletal muscle progenitor cells within the murine 
CPM. Using retrospective lineage analysis, cucuUaris-derived neck mus- 
cles, the trapezius and sternocleidomastoid, were shown to be clonally 
related to myocardium at the venous pole of the heart, derived from the 
posterior SHF. These findings reinforce the hypothesis of a branchiomeric 



Figure 4 1 Homology hypotheses of placodes and 
branchiomeric muscles within chordates. 

a. Location of ectodermal placodes in the 
vertebrate head according to Graham and 
Shimelds^ hypothesis (anterior to the left): 
olfactory placode or pit (red) at the tip of 
the forebrain; lens placodes (orange) form 
posteriorly as part of eye; adenohypophyseal 
placode (Ad, yellow) lies ventrally to forebrain; 
trigeminal placodes form alongside the anterior 
hindbrain at the levels of rhomb omeres 1 
and 2 (R1 and R2), the anterior one being the 
ophthalmic placode (To, light blue) and the 
posterior one the maxillomandibular placode 
(Tmm, purple); otic placode (Ot, brown) forms 
opposite the central domain of hindbrain; lateral 
line placodes (LL, pink) form anteriorly and 
posteriorly to otic placode; epibranchial placodes 
(green) — geniculate (Eg), petrosal (Ep) and 
nodose (En) — form as part of pharyngeal series. 
Forebrain, midbrain and Rl-4, and neural tube 
are shown in dark blue, b, Urochordate tadpole- 
like larva (anterior to the left). The notochord 
is in red and two siphon primordia are in green 
and orange, with putative relationships to 
the anterior and posterior placode territories 
shown in a. c. Adult urochordate showing 
siphon primordia after metamorphosis, d. Adult 
cephalochordate showing the urochordate- 
cephalochordate muscle homology hypotheses 
proposed in the present Review. Figures based 
on images from refs 3, 22, 105. 

origin of these neck muscles (F. Lescroart et al. Clonal analysis reveals 
a common origin between nonsomite -derived neck muscles and heart 
myocardium. Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA 112, 1446-1451; 2015). ■ 
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Evolution of vertebrates as 
viewed from the crest 

Stephen A. Green\ Marcos Simoes-Costa^ & Marianne E. Bronner^ 



The origin of vertebrates was accompanied by the advent of a novel cell type: the neural crest. Emerging from the cen- 
tral nervous system, these cells migrate to diverse locations and differentiate into numerous derivatives. By coupling 
morphological and gene regulatory information from vertebrates and other chordates, we describe how addition of the 
neural-crest-specification program may have enabled cells at the neural plate border to acquire multipotency and migra- 
tory ability. Analysis of the topology of the neural crest gene regulatory network can serve as a useful template for under- 
standing vertebrate evolution, including elaboration of neural crest derivatives. 



T he vertebrate body plan emerged in concert with extensive changes 
to anterior chordate morphology, including assembly of a cranio- 
facial skeleton, expansion of the anterior neuroepithelium into a 
brain, reorganization of the pharynx and appearance of novel sensory 
systems^”^. The genesis of this vertebrate hew head’^ has been fundamen- 
tally linked to the emergence of two cell types, neural crest cells and ecto- 
dermal placodal cells. The neural crest is a transient vertebrate cell type, 
characterized by its site of origin within the central nervous system (CNS), 
multipotency, and its ability to migrate and differentiate into numerous 
derivatives, as diverse as cartilage, bone, melanocytes, peripheral neurons 
and glia^. Together with ectodermal placodes that give rise to the sense 
organs of the head (see refs 5, 6 for discussion of placode evolution), neu- 
ral crest cells have contributed to the remarkable array of novel anatomies 
that make vertebrates unique. 

Neural crest cells are unlike any other cell type, and the advent of this 
progenitor cell population affected chordate evolution in an unprec- 
edented manner. Although cells with subsets of neural crest charac- 
teristics are present in invertebrate chordates, only vertebrates have a 
bona fide neural crest that gives rise to structural elements of the head, 
glia, pigment cells and neurons. Imbued with broad developmental 
potential and extensive migratory ability, neural crest cells have gained 
developmental roles at nearly all axial levels and extensively interact 
with many other tissues. For these reasons, the neural crest is often 
referred to as the fourth germ layer^, associated with the emergence 
and elaboration of the vertebrate body plan^’^’^. 

In this Review, we examine the morphological and genetic features 
that distinguish vertebrates from other chordates, focusing on cells 
and tissues derived from the neural crest. We place special emphasis 
on contributions that resulted in the assembly of the vertebrate head, 
which has played a crucial part in establishment and diversifica- 
tion of vertebrates. We discuss the gene regulatory network (GRN) 
underlying the formation of the early neural crest cells that are 
common to all vertebrates. We then use this network, together with 
morphological criteria, to discuss how neural crest cells may have 
emerged from the putative homologues that are present in inver- 
tebrate chordates, highlighting how addition of the neural-crest- 
specification program may have enabled cells at the CNS border 
to acquire multipotency and migratory ability. In this context, we 
examine how studies of neural crest GRNs may clarify patterns of 
morphological evolution within vertebrates, including expansion 
of neural crest derivatives during diversification of vertebrate taxa. 



Taken together, the data paint a picture of the neural crest as a mal- 
leable population that has continued to imbue the vertebrate body 
with novel features. 

Neural-crest-related innovations in early vertebrates 

Emergence of the vertebrate lineage was accompanied by acquisition of 
the neural crest and its novel derivatives. All vertebrates have neural crest 
cells that arise from the dorsal portion of the CNS, exhibit multipotency 
by contributing to diverse derivatives, undergo an epithelial- to-mesen- 
chymal transition (EMT), and have extensive migratory ability. ‘Premigra- 
tory neural crest cells initially reside in or adjacent to the dorsal neural 
tube, the newly formed CNS, of all vertebrates^^. These cells undergo EMT 
to exit the CNS and migrate to numerous sites throughout the body, where 
they eventually contribute to their characteristic derivatives^ (Eig. la). 
Cell-lineage analyses have shown that many individual neural crest pre- 
cursors can contribute to multiple cell types in and in 

and are thus multipotenf stem or progenitor cells. 

Comparisons between the two major groups of living vertebrates, the 
jawed vertebrates (gnathostomes) and their sister group the cyclostomes 
(agnathans)^^, identify many shared, derived traits likely to have been 
present in the neural crest of early vertebrates^^”^®. These include pigment 
cells, cellular pharyngeal cartilage and specialized pharyngeal muscula- 
ture, an enteric nervous system, chromaffin cells, and perhaps cardiac 
valves^^’^\ Recent work has identified a new neural crest derivative, pil- 
lar cells^^, that support vertebrate gill epithelia (Box 1). Because neural 
crest cells interact with many other tissues, they have a broad impact by 
modifying neuroepithelial patterning, craniofacial patterning, and cranial 
musculoskeletal development (Box 2). 

Many early vertebrate innovations are unique to jawed vertebrates and 
absent in cyclostomes. Some of these traits are likely to have arisen in stem 
gnathostomes, the early fishes that are ancestral to the jawed vertebrates. 
One of these innovations is the appearance of jaws, through modifica- 
tion of anterior pharyngeal arches. Other major gnathostome innova- 
tions include odontoblasts that produce dentine (Box 1), paravertebral 
sympathetic chain ganglia^^ (Box 3) and exoskeletal armour. Although 
exoskeletal armour might have arisen from neural crest at cranial levels, 
it is likely that trunk armour instead arose from mesoderm (Box 4). 

One central question in the early evolution of neural crest is the 
extent to which neural crest cell types are evolutionary novelties, rather 
than cell types (and regulatory programs) co-opted from other tissues. 
There are clearly some novel neural-crest-derived cell types, including 
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Figure 1 1 Gene regulatory interactions controlling vertebrate neural 
crest formation and the tunicate a9.49 cell lineage, a, Different stages 
in neural crest formation. Neural crest cells are defined by their origin at 
the neural plate border, epithelial to mesenchymal transition, migratory 
capacity and multipotency, b, A neural crest gene regulatory network 
(GRN) endows this cell population with its unique features. This GRN 



is composed of different modules arranged hierarchically, which control 
each step of neural crest development^^ The neural-crest-specification 
module seems to be missing from the neural plate border of invertebrate 
chordates. c. Regulatory circuit of a tunicate neural-crest (NC)-like 
pigmented cell precursor. Adapted from refs 38, 39 and based on the 
results from ref. 49. 



pillar cells and odontoblasts, but many neural crest cell types are simi- 
lar to cells in related chordates^^’^^. These cell types might either be 
homologous, representing a cell lineage that was co-opted and incor- 
porated into the neural crest, or they might have arisen by convergent 
evolution. One example of co-option is the origin of pharyngeal cellular 
cartilage, probably accomplished by reuse of a program governing cel- 
lular cartilage formation in the oral region of invertebrate chordates^^. 
Assessment of co-option or novelty can be aided by evaluation of GRNs 
that govern their formation. 

A neural crest GRN is conserved across vertebrates 

From a gene regulatory perspective, the body plan of all metazoans is 
encoded in the genome. During embryonic development, this code 
emerges as a complex GRN formed by transcription factors and c/s-reg- 
ulatory elements that co-operate with non-coding RNAs and epigenetic 
factors to pattern the body and drive development of individual elements 
and cell types^^. According to this framework, the body-plan modifica- 
tions observed during evolution are a direct consequence of changes in 
the developmental regulatory program^l 

Neural crest cells are characterized by site of origin, migratory behav- 
ior and multipotency. Importantly, they also share a molecular signa- 
ture, expressing a suite of transcription factors, including tfAP2 (ref 29), 
Snail/2 (ref 30), FoxD3 (refs 31-33) and SoxE (refs 34, 35) genes. In 
particular, FoxD3 and SoxE are characteristic of premigratory and early 
migratory neural crest cells and SoxE genes are crucial upstream regula- 
tors of all neural crest lineages. These transcription factors are part of the 
regulatory machinery that controls transcription of numerous effector 
genes, which together endow the neural crest with its unique properties. 
Interactions between transcription factors and their targets generate a 
GRN that controls neural crest formation, from induction at the neural 
plate border to differentiation into distinct cell types^^“^^ (Fig. lb). 



The architecture of the neural crest GRN is thought to underlie the 
features observed in this cell population, such as multipotency and migra- 
tory capability Functional experiments suggest that the neural crest GRN 
is comprised of distinct hierarchical levels^^’^^. First, signalling events 
(GRN signalling module) initiate the specification process, by inducing 
co-expression of transcription factors that comprise the neural-plate- 
border module. This in turn leads to specification of bona fide neural 
crest cells (neural-crest-specification module), their migration from the 
GNS to diverse sites (neural-crest-migration module), and finally to diver- 
sification into different derivatives through the deployment of distinct 
differentiation gene batteries^^'^^ (Fig. lb). Each level of the neural crest 
GRN corresponds to a regulatory state that not only defines cell identity 
and behaviour at a given time point, but also drives transition to the next 
module of the network^^. From an evolutionary perspective, assessing 
conservation of different levels of the neural crest GRN helps to identify 
the origin of each subcircuit and reconstruct the evolutionary history of 
neural crest cells^^’^^. As a result, the neural crest GRN provides a useful 
platform for understanding the molecular underpinnings of vertebrate 
evolution and how these cells may have participated in modifying ver- 
tebrate embryonic development. Neural-crest-GRN studies have indeed 
provided important clues regarding the establishment of the vertebrate 
lineage and its diversifications®”^^. 

Extensive work in amniotes, frogs, teleosts and cyclostomes has 
revealed remarkable similarities in the overall structure of the neural 
crest GRN, demonstrating that it is virtually the same from amniotes to 
cyclostomes (Fig. Some important species-specific differences 

exist, but they are likely to reflect the continuous restructuring of the 
GRN in individual clades. Nevertheless, expression patterns and epistatic 
interactions between FoxD3, SoxE, Snail/2 and Pax3/7 transcription fac- 
tors point to a very conserved module of neural crest specification^^ The 
overall conservation of the neural crest GRN correlates with conservation 
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Neural crest derivatives and the vertebrate pharynx 



Changes in pharyngeal patterning are central to the evolution 
and diversification of vertebrate groups^’^^. Vertebrate pharyngeal 
arches have a similar general structure, characterized as a 
bilaterally symmetric series of endodermal evaginations that, with 
ectoderm, enclose a region of neural crest cells surrounding paraxial 
mesoderm^^’^°°. Neural crest cells and paraxial mesoderm give rise to 
pharyngeal skeletal elements and musculature, respectively. 

Some aspects of vertebrate pharyngeal patterning are integrated 
within or modified from features common to many deuterostomes. 
Pharyngeal segmentation is a trait of ancestral deuterostomes^°\ 
and unambiguous pharyngeal arch homologues with similar 
genetic controls are present in hemichordates, cephalochordates 
and adult urochordates^^’^°\ despite being secondarily lost 
in echinoderms^^’^°^. Pharyngeal mesoderm also has a broad 
phylogenetic distribution, being present throughout chordates^°^’^°^ 
Neural-crest-derived cellular cartilage of vertebrates, rather than 
being a novelty of vertebrates^\ instead seems to have been co-opted 
from cellular cartilage homologous to that present within the oral cirri 
of cephalochordates^®. 

Although some vertebrate pharyngeal patterning stems from 
ancestral conditions, many novel elements arise from vertebrate 
neural crest cells. Modification of early neural crest development 
was important for generating the diversity of pharyngeal structures 
observed throughout vertebrates. For example, in vertebrate gills. 



epithelial surfaces are supported by novel neural-crest-derived cells, 
pillar cells, which are ancestrally shared throughout vertebrates^^. 

In addition, in the transition from agnathans to gnathostomes, 
modifications to the anterior-most pharyngeal arch cartilages and 
neural-crest-modified musculature resulted in the formation of the 
jaws, as well as the formation of neck muscles^®’^°®“^°^. 

Another vertebrate novelty associated with the pharynx and its 
integuments are odontodes: dental elements composed of mineral 
material and associated cells. In living jawed vertebrates, their 
formation is mediated by conserved gene regulatory subcircuits, 
identified by coexpression of transcription factors, including runx2 
and eda/edar, among others^®®, and require the inductive influence 
of neural-crest-derived mesenchyme. Fossil evidence suggests that 
odontodes emerged during the evolution of stem gnathostomes, in 
external dermal armour^°®““°, consistent with the ‘outside-in’ model, 
which suggests that odontodes emerged first as structural elements 
associated with external integument, and were later incorporated 
into the oral cavity and pharynx. Mineralized dental elements found 
in conodont fossils are considered non-homologous to gnathostome 
teeth^°^. Both groups of living cyclostomes, lampreys and hagfish, 
have keratinized dental elements, but these are morphologically 
distinct from gnathostome teeth and are probably not homologous. 
Continued analysis of cyclostome dental elements might clarify 
whether neural crest cells played a part in their ontogeny. 



of morphology, migratory behaviour and differentiation into multiple 
derivatives, establishing the neural crest as an ancient vertebrate cell type. 
Superimposed on the conserved basic structure of the neural crest GRN is 
adaptability and flexibility During the course of evolution, differentiation 
modules that encode for novel derivatives, such as jaws and sympathetic 
ganglia, have been added to the neural crest repertoire and thus must have 
been added as plug-ins’ to the GRN. 

Although the core elements are highly conserved, adaptations, 
additions and potentially losses have occurred between species. 
Indeed, it is clear that the specification module of the neural crest 
GRN is strongly conserved within vertebrates, but there are impor- 
tant gene regulatory differences between jawless and jawed verte- 
brates that might provide interesting hints regarding the molecular 
roots of vertebrate morphological diversification. Extensive analysis 
of the lamprey neural crest GRN has revealed the notable absence 
of transcription factors Ets-1 and Twist in the premigratory neural 
crest^®. This is intriguing since Ets-1 has been shown to be essential 
for cranial neural crest specification in gnathostomes^^. Instead, in the 
lamprey, it is expressed much later in the neural-crest-derived por- 
tion of the branchial arches and dorsal root ganglia. One possibility 
is that Ets-1 was added to the gnathostome neural crest specification, 
representing an example of a transcription factor that was co-opted 
from a distal level of the network to a more proximal level. However, 
it is also possible that it may have been selectively lost in the lamprey 
neural crest. Examining expression of Ets-1 in other cyclostomes and 
functional experiments in lampreys may help to clarify this point. 
Other GRN components that have crucial functions in teleosts and 
amphibians may have been lost or replaced in amniotes. Eor exam- 
ple, although Snail/2 and Twist seem to be crucial for neural crest 
formation in frogs^^’^^ they are dispensable in mice^®, perhaps due to 
redundant functions with other EMT factors such as Sipl (ref. 47). 

Taken together, these studies reveal that the topology of the neu- 
ral crest GRN, with cells progressing through successive regulatory 
states from induction to differentiation, forms a useful template for 
understanding vertebrate evolution®®. This GRN can also be useful 



for assessing the likelihood that similar cell types in other animals 
might be homologous to the neural crest. 

Do invertebrate chordates have neural crest cells? 

Deciphering how the neural crest arose as a cell type is crucial for fur- 
thering our understanding of vertebrate evolution. Tackling this problem 
requires deeper knowledge of deuterostome embryonic development in 
multiple species, with particular attention to neural- crest-like cell types 
in other chordates. Recent studies have described intriguing embryonic 
cell populations in ascidians that have some, but not all, neural crest char- 
acteristics. For example, the trunk lateral cells in the colonial tunicate Ect- 
einascidia turbinata are derived from the A7.6 lineage, which originates 
in the vicinity of the neural tube, undergoes migration and gives rise to 
pigmented cell types^^ Similarly, in Ciona intestinaliSy results show that 
the a9.49 cell lineage originates from the neural plate border and gives rise 
to the pigmented sensory cells of the otolith and the ocellus^^. These cells 
normally translocate only a few cell diameters, whereas misexpression 
of Twist in this lineage results in acquisition of mesenchymal morphol- 
ogy and long-range migration^^. In cephalochordates, there have been 
many proposed homologues of neural crest (see ref 50 for a discussion), 
including a bipotential neuroepithelial precursor to pigment cells of the 
ocellus®®. Further assessment of this homology will require additional 
analyses of amphioxus ocellus development. Gephalochordates also have 
an ependymal cell in the neural tube that expresses Snail, a homologue of 
Snail and a neural-crest-specifier gene in vertebrates, but this cell seems 
to be non-migratory®^’®^. 

The neural crest GRN is particularly useful for understanding assess- 
ment of GRN conservation outside of vertebrates. The available molecular 
data obtained from embryonic cell types in tunicates and cephalochor- 
dates suggest that gene regulatory interactions that specify the neural plate 
border (neural-plate-border module) are deeply conserved throughout 
chordates^^’®^ (Fig. Ic), and data from annelids suggest that this genetic 
program might be shared with protostomes, originating in stem bilateri- 
ans®®’®^. Similarly, the terminal differentiation programs (differentiation 
gene batteries) that drive the neural crest to assume definitive fates are 
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conserved, as exemplified by control of pigment-cell differentiation. This 
is expected because most of the differentiation batteries are thought to be 
ancient subcircuits that were co-opted by different cell types^^. Although 
they are integral parts of the neural crest GRN, these neural-plate-border 
and differentiation subcircuits do not fully define neural crest identity in 
vertebrates. Proximally in the program, the neural plate border contains 
other cell types (neural tube and placode) in addition to neural crest, 
and is important for the delimitation of the neural plate. Distally, other 
deuterostomes have some differentiated cell types that in vertebrates can 
arise from neural crest: melanocytes, ectomesenchyme, autonomic neu- 
rons and glia. It has been proposed that during early vertebrate evolution, 
the neural-crest-specification module may have been assembled within 
the neural-plate-border cell lineage, interposed between the neural plate 
border and the distal differentiation modules of the network, to endow 
these cells with a full neural cresf phenotype. 

Importantly, neural crest identity in all vertebrates is intrinsically linked 
to the neural-crest-specification kernel of the GRN, which endows these 
cells with its defining features such as multipotency, the ability to undergo 
EMT and migratory capacity^^. Important genes in the specification sub- 
circuit include SoxE, FoxD and Snail/2, homologues of which are present 
in the genomes of invertebrate chordates^^’^^. For example, the amphioxus 
genome has all the transcription factors identified in the neural-crest- 
specifier module of the vertebrate neural crest GRN. However, only 
AmphiSnail is expressed in the putative neural crest domain^^. Therefore, 
a key question is whether the neural-crest-like cells from tunicates possess 
this particular subcircuit. Molecular analyses suggest that tunicates and 
amphioxus have the neural-plate-border subcircuit^^, and thus inverte- 
brate neural- crest-like cells maybe homologous to neural-plate-border 
cells of vertebrates. However, although some neural-plate-specifier genes 
are expressed in these cells (for example, other crucial transcrip- 

tion-factor genes, notably SoxE genes, seem to be absent. In ascidians, 
it is not yet dear whether epistatic interactions between the transcrip- 
tion factors expressed in putative neural crest cells are similar to those 
observed in the vertebrate neural crest GRN (Fig. Ic). This, together 
with the fact that cells of the a9.49 lineage have not yet been shown to be 
multipotent, or to have extensive migratory capabilities, makes it more 
difficult to determine whether they are true neural crest homologues. Fur- 
ther gene-regulatory studies will be necessary to establish the relationship 



between these cells and the vertebrate neural crest. 

As a cautionary note, there is inherent danger in assigning evolutionary 
relationships among ceU types on the basis of molecular similarity alone, 
because transcription factors are reused throughout development, and are 
neither lineage- nor cell-type-specific. For instance, many bona fide neural 
crest transcription factors are expressed at the neural plate border, in later 
differentiation programs and in other lineages. Thus, one cannot attribute 
homology or lineage relationships on the basis of a few molecular markers. 
A more inclusive argument that includes morphological and behavioural 
information, expression data and, ideally, c/s-regulatory studies^^ perhaps 
provides the most reliable means to establish conservation of developmen- 
tal mechanisms and ascribe homology between ceU populations. 

Gene regulatory changes behind neural crest emergence 

Radical changes of body plan, such as those that took place in early ver- 
tebrate evolution, require substantial rearrangements in the structure of 
developmental GRNs^^. The emergence of the neural crest was depend- 
ent on the assembly of a specification subcircuit that allowed this cell 
population not only to exhibit its stereotypical behaviour, but also to 
drive multiple differentiation programs, resulting in its multipotent state. 
Understanding how a novel, complex specification subcircuit emerged 
during chordate evolution is a daunting task. However, observation of the 
neural crest GRN can provide important clues about vertebrate evolution 
and suggest likely scenarios for the creation of a novel cell type. 

Given the deep conservation of the neural-plate-border-specification 
program^^, it seems reasonable to assume that this circuit was crucial for 
assembly of the vertebrate neural crest GRN. Because all of the neural- 
crest- specifier genes are present in the genomes of invertebrate chor- 
dates^^’^^, it is likely that they were added to the GRN by deployment or 
co-option of transcription factors that were originally part of other devel- 
opmental GRNs, such as the neural-plate -border subcircuit, mesodermal 
programs and terminal differentiation modules. According to this view, 
changes in their c/s-regulatory apparatus placed the neural-crest-speci- 
fier genes downstream of the neural-plate-border program and signalling 
systems. Such c/s-regulatory changes might have facilitated redeploy- 
ment of neural-plate-border (Pax3/7 and TFAP2) and stem-cell genes 
{FoxD3) in the specification module. For example, an amphioxus FoxD 
enhancer that recapitulates endogenous amphioxus FoxD expression 



BOX 2 

Role of the neural crest in signalling 



Brain and facial patterning. Increased complexity in vertebrate 
neuroanatomy might partly stem from interactions between neural 
crest cells and other cell types. An example of the important role 
of the neural crest in expansion of the head comes from recent 
experiments in amniotes“^ Surgical removal of the neural crest 
at forebrain to rostral hindbrain levels results in the absence of 
facial and skull cartilages and bones, as well as severe brain defects 
including anencephaly“^. These defects can be rescued by grafting 
small populations of premigratory neural crest from the same axial 
level, but not from more caudal regions with Hox gene expression. 

At a molecular level, this results from production of BMP inhibitors. 
Gremlin and Noggin, by the rostral neural crest that in turn lead to 
regulation of expression of FGF8 in the anterior neural ridge (ANR). 
Gonsistent with this, implantation of FGF8 beads after neural crest 
ablation rescues this phenotype to restore subsequent downstream 
signalling events and proper head development^°°’“^ FGF signalling 
associated with an ANR-like signalling centre is potentially present 
throughout deuterostomes“^’“^ suggesting that neural crest 
cells have adopted or co-opted roles in the regulation of neural or 
craniofacial patterning, at least in amniotes. Examination of additional 
vertebrate groups might clarify when this might have arisen. 



Cranial muscles and the neural crest. The vertebrate head includes 
muscles that control the movement of the eyes (extraocular muscles), 
face, jaws, throat, larynx and tongue, collectively called branchiomeric 
muscles“^. Derived from unsegmented paraxial mesoderm anterior 
to the otic vesicle, they form under the control of a Pitx2c and Tcf21/ 
MyoR regulatory subcircuit that seems to be conserved at least 
throughout the bony fishes“^’“^(Fig. 2). The neural crest is crucial for 
multiple stages of cranial mesoderm development, including defining 
the location, orientation, patterning and differentiation state of muscle 
precursor cells^^’^°^’^°^’“^. Mesoderm cells follow migrating neural 
crest cells into the pharyngeal arches^®’“®. Branchiomeric muscles 
initially remain in a precursor state, repressed by signals emanating 
from the nearby neural tube and ectoderm. Neural crest cells secrete 
signals that derepress myogenesis, allowing the formation of cranial 
myofibres“^. These distinct myogenic regulatory sub-networks are 
thought to have arisen in early vertebrates concurrent with other 
cephalic modifications“^’“^ but have also been compared with 
muscle precursors in the amphioxus atrium^®"^ and potentially with 
visceral musculature of protostomes^^°. Vertebrate cranial muscle 
patterning, differentiation and organization might require regulatory 
control that arose from novel interactions with the neural crest (Fig. 2). 
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BOX 3 

Peripheral nervous system 

A peripheral nervous system, including the sympathetic chain 
ganglia, is a common feature of all jawed vertebrates. Sympathetic 
ganglion cells are responsible for regulating homeostatic functions 
of peripheral organs. They arise from neural crest cells that migrate 
ventrally from the trunk neural tube to positions adjacent to the 
dorsal aorta, and form under the control of a gene regulatory 
circuit including Phox2, Hand2 and Asc/L These genes collaborate 
to promote the construction of a sympathetic neural phenotype, 
including production of noradrenaline. In bony fishes and tetrapods, 
sympathetic ganglia are connected along the anteroposterior axis 
through chains, but in extant chondrichyans (sharks, rays and skates) 
ganglia are largely separate. Cyclostomes do not seem to have a 
comparably organized sympathetic system, but very rare ganglion- 
like cells of unknown function have been identified^^^ In general, 
autonomic function in cyclostomes seems to be controlled directly by 
spinal neurons of the central nervous system^^\ which is similar to the 
peripheral organization of amphioxus, and thus is likely to represent a 
primitive condition for chordates. Taken together, these data suggest 
that sympathetic ganglia probably evolved in stem gnathostomes, 
and were further elaborated in stem osteichthyes. 



in somites and notochord^^ was able to drive similar expression when 
electroporated into chick embryos^ \ However, this enhancer failed to 
drive expression in the neural crest, suggesting that the novel neural crest 
expression domains rely on distinct gene regulatory processes that are 
absent in amphioxus^\ Similarly, co-option of EMT driver genes such 
as Snai2 (ref 30) and Sipl (ref 47) may have allowed the neural crest to 
leave the neural plate border domain. This was probably accompanied 
by co-option of mesenchymal gene circuits that allowed these cells to 
exhibit migratory behaviour. 

A key feature of the neural crest is its ability to form numerous 
derivatives (multipotency). Mechanistically, this implies that neural 
crest cells are capable of deploying a variety of differentiation gene bat- 
teries depending on signalling interactions during migration and once 
at their final sites. Neural-crest-specifier genes from the SoxE family 
play a crucial part in activating differentiation programs that lead to 
multiple derivatives, as diverse as neurons, Schwann cells, pigment 
cells and cartilage^^. Thus, a likely scenario was that a variety of differ- 
entiation gene batteries were placed downstream of the neural- crest- 
specification module by gain of function c/s-regulatory changes, which 
placed differentiation driver genes (for example, Mitf, Ascii or Phox2h) 
under the control of neural-crest-specifier genes. Again, examples of 
redeployment of such ancient differentiation gene batteries by different 
cell types have been described in different contexts, and are thought 
to be a common feature in GRN evolution^^’^\ Indeed, a recent study^^ 
suggests that c/s-regulatory changes in ancestral pro-chondrocytic 
genes allowed for their activation in the neural crest by factors such as 
SoxE and Tfap2, allowing for the establishment of the vertebrate head 
skeleton. Thus, it is possible that the emergence of the neural-crest- 
specifier module served as a platform for the redeployment of multiple, 
pre-existing genetic sub circuits that endowed the neural crest with its 
defining features. 

Although c/s-regulatory changes were probably the most important 
events in the emergence of the neural-crest-specification module, it is 
also likely that changes in protein sequence had an important role therein. 
Neural crest cells employ a large repertoire of adhesion molecules, recep- 
tors and signalling molecules, and gene diversification and neofunction- 
alization might have enabled acquisition of the complex cell behaviours 
exhibited by the neural crest. Eurthermore, recent data suggest that 
neofunctionalization of neural-crest-specifier genes such as FoxD3 was 



important for the emergence of this cell type^^, perhaps by mediating 
new protein-protein interactions and allowing for the assembly of novel, 
vertebrate-specific transcriptional complexes. 

A role for gene duplications in early neural crest evolution 

The extensive changes in gene regulation required for the evolution of 
the neural crest as a cell type might have been facilitated by large-scale 
genome duplications that took place early in the vertebrate lineage. 
It has long been suspected that rare, large-scale genomic rearrange- 
ments and genome-wide duplications in stem vertebrates had a key 
role in elaborating the vertebrate body plan^^’^^“^^ and increasing 
vertebrate complexity^^’^^. The presence of multiple homologous 
Hox clusters and conserved syntenic paralogy regions among jawed 
vertebrate chromosomes are usually taken to support the contention 
that there were two rounds of genome duplication during early ver- 
tebrate evolution^^. Recent analysis of the genome of the sea lamprey 
{Petromyzon marinus) suggested that ancestors of the lamprey (and 
hagfish) diverged from vertebrates after these two rounds of dupli- 
cation^^”^^, but this is still controversial, and an alternative model 
suggests that there was only a single round of duplication in stem 
vertebrates, followed by lineage-specific segmental duplications in 
jawed vertebrates and cyclostomes^^ Regardless of the precise num- 
ber and timing of genome duplications, vertebrates have certainly 
undergone additional gene duplications relative to invertebrates, and 
these increases in gene number may have facilitated the evolution of 
vertebrate regulatory and anatomic complexity^^ potentially affecting 
the formation of the many novel cell types in vertebrates. 

A full assessment of the extent to which gene and genome dupli- 
cations have affected early vertebrate evolution remains incomplete, 
and is somewhat controversiaP. One way to approach this question 
is to determine whether the timing of the acquisition of particular 
traits compares with the inferred timing of gene duplications. Many 
traits were thought to arise in the vertebrate stem: these include key 
innovations such as the addition of neural- crest- derived pharyngeal 
cartilages, modification of cranial muscles, the development of seg- 
mented and Hox-patterned hindbrain^^, and perhaps the beginnings 
of peripheral nervous organization (Fig. 2). These distinct vertebrate 
characters are rooted in invertebrate chordates, but seem to have been 
fundamentally transformed by the innovation of neural crest cells and 
their interactions with other cell types. Thus, the timing of the acquisi- 
tion of these traits correlates nicely with inferred instances of genome 
duplication, although one cannot distinguish cause from effect. 

Ultimately, the fundamental question is how genomic duplica- 
tions affected the organization of developmental GRNs. As has been 
discussed^^, such duplications may cause important shifts in gene 
regulatory mechanisms during vertebrate evolution. Indeed, it is 
possible that large-scale genome duplications may have facilitated 
extensive changes in the c/s-regulatory apparatus controlling the 
transcription of neural crest genes^^ leading to their co-option and 
assembly into the neural-crest-specification module. Such events 
might have enabled the deployment of genes, such as those that 
encode SoxE transcription factors, in the neural-crest-specification 
module. Depending on the species, Sox8, Sox9 and Soxid have early 
and sometimes overlapping functions in neural crest specification, 
with different paralogues deployed at different times depending on 
the species. However, expressing at least one of the SoxE paralogues 
seems crucial for the maintenance of neural crest identity. Interest- 
ingly, it has recently been shown that SoxlO alone is sufficient to 
reprogram fibroblast cells to a neural crest fate, highlighting the 
importance of SoxE genes in neural crest specification^^. Further- 
more, acquisition of migratory ability by the neural crest may have 
been fostered by diversification of receptors and ligands that ena- 
bled chemotactic behaviour. Genome-wide analysis shows that ver- 
tebrates have a much more complex arsenal of such molecules than do 
invertebrate chordates^^’^^ Thus, although the role of whole-genome 
duplications in neural crest evolution is still not fully understood, it 
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is likely that these duplications provided the neural crest with the 
molecular toolkit necessary for its complex behaviour. 

Evolution of crest populations along the rostrocaudal axis 

Neural crest cells arising from different levels of the neural axis are 
endowed with distinct developmental potentials and behaviour. For 
example, the cranial neural crest of gnathostomes gives rise to ectomes- 
enchymal derivatives (for example, the bone and cartilage of the face) in 
addition to melanocytes, glia and a subset of cranial sensory neurons. 
By contrast, the trunk neural crest is not able to contribute to cartilage 
or bone in vivo. Rather, these cells form melanocytes, dorsal root and 
sympathetic ganglia and chromaffin cells. Although the gene regulatory 
interactions underlying these differences remain unknown, they probably 
reflect disparities in the mechanisms of specification observed among 
neural crest subpopulations^^. 

Classic heterotopic grafting experiments in the chick demonstrate that 
the trunk neural crest has restricted developmental potential compared 
with the cranial population (reviewed in ref 4). Cranial neural crest cells 
transplanted to the trunk can not only give rise to all trunk neural crest 
derivatives, but also form ectopic cartilage nodules that are characteristic 
of their site of origin^^’^^. By contrast, trunk neural crest transplanted to 
the head fail to contribute to facial bone and cartilage, although they can 
form sensory neurons and glia^^. These results indicate that there are cell- 
autonomous differences between neural crest subpopulations established 
during specification. This is consistent with c/s-regulatory analysis of 
neural-crest-specifier genes, which shows that expression of both FoxD3 
and Soxl 0 in the neural crest is controlled by separate enhancers in the 
head compared with the trunk^^’^^. Furthermore, activity of these enhanc- 
ers depends on axial- specific inputs, suggesting that specification of the 
cranial and trunk neural crest cells relies on different genetic programs^^’^^. 

The potential of the trunk neural crest has important implications for 
vertebrate evolution. For instance, it has been suggested that the neural 
crest played a central part in gnathostome evolution by giving rise to the 
exoskeleton of early vertebrates such as ostracoderms (armoured fishes)^f 
According to this scenario, at some point during vertebrate evolution 
the trunk neural crest was endowed with ectomesenchymal potential, 
which was subsequently lost in extant vertebrates. This hypothesis is 
based mainly on the fact that the skeletal plates that form the exoskeleton 
in armoured fishes were composed of dentine, a bona fide neural crest 
derivative^^’^^. Furthermore, studies in different model organisms sug- 
gest that the trunk neural crest exhibits at least some ectomesenchymal 
potential. For example, fate-map studies in zebrafish and frogs using vital 
dyes indicate that trunk neural crest contributes to the mesenchyme of 
the fins^^’^\ Finally, in vitro clonal analysis of avian trunk neural crest 
cells has shown that some clones exhibit gene expression that is charac- 
teristic of cartilage and bone^^, suggesting that these cells might possess 
a latent ectomesenchymal potential, which can be unlocked by environ- 
mental signals^^. These studies suggest that the trunk neural crest might 
have some residual capacity to form ectomesenchyme, consistent with 
the hypothesis that the trunk neural crest gave rise to the exoskeleton of 
basal gnathostomes. 

Recently, however, this view has been challenged by a number of 
studies that employ genetic fate mapping and cell-transplantation 
analysis to define neural crest contributions in teleost fishes (Box 4). 
These data show that mesenchyme-derived structures formerly attrib- 
uted to the trunk neural crest lineage, such as the fin osteoblast, fin 
mesenchyme and mineral-forming cells of the scales, are in fact of 
mesodermal origin^^”^^. Taken together, these studies suggest that the 
trunk neural crest of teleosts has the same developmental restrictions 
observed in amniotes, calling into question the neural crest origin of 
the exoskeleton in armoured fishes. Although further studies in other 
model organisms are necessary for a pan-vertebrate view of trunk neu- 
ral crest potential, these results indicate that trunk neural crest has been 
devoid of skeletogenic potential throughout its evolutionary history. 
These findings suggest that alternative hypotheses for the evolution of 
the neural crest subpopulations require consideration. 
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A second scenario is that the cranial neural crest was endowed with 
gene regulatory mechanisms that are absent from the trunk and may 
have been added oh early in vertebrate evolution. So far, a few develop- 
mentally important cranial- specific regulators have been identified. In 
gnathostomes, for example, Etsl (ref 88) and Id2 (ref 89) are enriched in 
cranial crest cells and are crucial neural-crest-specifier genes for this sub- 
population, but their expression is absent from the trunk. This raises the 
intriguing possibility that the genetic circuits underlying ectomesenchy- 
mal potential were added to an ancestral, trunk-like neural crest GRN. 
According to this view, the ectomesenchymal machinery was either co- 
opted from the mesoderm^^ or assembled de novo in the cranial region. 
This scenario implies that trunk neural crest cells have a simpler GRN 
topology than cranial neural crest, an experimentally tractable hypoth- 
esis that can be addressed by comparative studies. This view is consist- 
ent with the large number of transcriptional regulators that are shared 
among all neural crest populations, consistent with a common origin. 

However, a complication is that transcription of genes such as SoxlO 
and FoxD3 is activated uniformly along the entire neural axis, but by 
distinct enhancers with differential inputs in the trunk compared with 
cranial regions^^’^^. A third scenario is that neural crest subpopulations 
may have segregated early in vertebrate evolution and possess differ- 
ent GRN topology. Gonsistent with enhancer analysis, this hypothesis 
suggests that many ancestral neural crest GRN connections have been 
rewired during evolution and that these changes in topology resulted 
in two populations that have multiple differences in potential and 
behaviour, despite sharing a similar genetic toolbox. This scenario 
implies that the trunk and cranial neural crest GRNs have substantial 
differences, and predicts that pan-neural crest genes are generally con- 
trolled by distinct, axial- specific enhancers. Importantly, the hypoth- 
eses already discussed can be tested by in-depth analysis of the genetic 
pathways controlling neural crest formation at different axial levels. 
In particular, elucidating the circuits controlling ectomesenchymal 
differentiation of the neural crest will have a great effect on how we 
interpret the evolution of this cell population. Furthermore, additional 
neural crest subpopulations exist, including vagal and sacral subtypes, 
which have distinct migratory pathways and contribute to different 
derivatives. A more inclusive gene regulatory view of these subpopula- 
tions might clarify how the developmental potential of the neural crest 



BOX 4 

Dermal skeleton 

A dermal skeleton derived from odontodes is present in many 
vertebrates, both fossil and living. Dermal skeletal elements among 
living vertebrates include fin rays (lepidotrichia) of ray-finned 
(actinoptyerygian) fishes and scales, with multiple subtypes 
including placoid, ganoid and elasmoid scales in various taxa. 
Dermal skeletal elements have been proposed to be neural- 
crest-derived at both cranial and trunk levels. However, recent 
analyses indicate that osteoblasts responsible for the elasmoid 
integumentary scales and fin rays of zebrafish derive from 
mesenchyme of mesodermal origin^^ rather than neural crest^°’^^^. 
Similarly, ossified turtle shells that had been suggested to originate 
from both mesoderm-derived (endochondral rib) and neural- 
crest-derived (dermal) osteocytes, instead seem to develop only 
from mesoderm^^^ These data raise the question of whether the 
extensive dermal armour of stem gnathostomes originated from 
mesoderm or neural crest. At trunk levels, these dermal plates may 
have originated from mesoderm rather than neural crest, although 
they do arise from neural crest at cranial levels. However, it remains 
possible that neural crest cells contribute to other scale types, 
including the placoid scales of cartilaginous fishes that some have 
argued are more similar to dermal armour of early fishes^^. 
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Figure 2 1 Schematic cladogram of chordate features associated with neural crest cells or their derivatives. Labels at top indicate names of monophyletic 
groupings below. The timing of duplications is indicated in blue, whereas character changes are indicated by the bullet points. The order of character changes 
within a stem group is arbitrary. Adapted from ref. 97. CNS, central nervous system; NC, neural crest. 



is established at the regulatory level, and have an impact on our views 
of the evolution of the vertebrate body plan. 

Adult neural crest stem cells and post-embryonic growth 

Many fossils suggest that the body size of the earliest vertebrates was, like 
many living invertebrates, quite smalf Only later did vertebrates begin 
to attain larger sizes, presumably through a process that involved extend- 
ing the duration of post-embryonic growth. Extended growth requires 
coordinated development of many cell types, possibly including the estab- 
lishment of stem- cell niches that govern the growth and regeneration of 
novel tissues. 

Until recently, there was little indication of how adult neural crest cell 
populations were maintained. Recent evidence suggests that amniotes 
have adult neural crest stem-cell populations that maintain multipotency 
into adulthood, and which might enable the continuous replenishment of 
neural-crest-derived tissues^^’^^, thus facilitating post-embryonic growth 
in concert with other tissues. These cells, called Schwann- cell precur- 
sors, reside on peripheral nerves and can produce multiple derivatives, 
including pigment cells and parasympathetic ganglia^^”^^. Whether the 
GRN underlying differentiation of these neural crest stem cells mirrors 
that of embryonic progenitor cells is an open and intriguing question 
that warrants further study. So far, these cells have only been identified in 
amniotes (in mammals and avians), but there is an obvious need for cells 
that fill this requirement in other vertebrates, and it is likely that cells such 
as these originated in early vertebrates. 

These studies suggest that the influence of the neural crest in moulding 
the vertebrate body plan may extend beyond embryonic development, 
perhaps influencing the increase in size observed in several vertebrate 
clades. As vertebrates continued to grow post-embryonically, they may 



have required the setting aside of a population of neural crest stem cells, 
in the form of Schwann-cell precursors, that were retained to later stages. 
The relative proportion of adult tissues that these crest- derived stem 
cells contribute to is not yet known. Emerging data suggest that this cell 
population may form many derivatives classically attributed to the embry- 
onic neural crest. Equally, they may represent the key to post- embryonic 
growth of the vertebrate body and therefore play a heretofore unknown 
part in promoting vertebrate evolution. 

Expansion of neural crest cell types 

Development of the neural crest sets vertebrates apart from invertebrate 
chordates. Eormation of this novel cell type was probably facilitated by 
the addition of a new and uniquely vertebrate specification kernel to 
the GRN, which in turn conferred multipotency and migratory ability to 
cells at the neural plate border. During the course of vertebrate evolution, 
even more derivatives have emerged under the umbrella of the neural 
crest (for example, additional elements to the peripheral nervous system, 
elaboration of the jaw or formation of the middle ear). Consolidation of 
key neural crest specifier genes such as FoxD3y SoxE and TFAP2 in the 
neural-crest-specification module of its GRN may have facilitated evolu- 
tion of this cell type, by allowing co-option of additional differentiation 
batteries under the control of neural crest regulators. Arguably, this has 
made the neural crest one of the most rapidly changing cell types in the 
vertebrate embryo and has perhaps contributed to the maintenance of 
neural crest stem cells in adults. ■ 
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Facts and fancies about early fossil 
chordates and vertebrates 

Philippe Janvier^ 



The interrelationships between major living vertebrate, and even chordate, groups are now reasonably well resolved 
thanks to a large amount of generally congruent data derived from molecular sequences, anatomy and physiology. But 
fossils provide unexpected combinations of characters that help us to understand how the anatomy of modern groups was 
progressively shaped over millions of years. The dawn of vertebrates is documented by fossils that are preserved as either 
soft-tissue imprints, or minute skeletal fragments, and it is sometimes difficult for palaeontologists to tell which of them 
are reliable vertebrate remains and which merely reflect our idea of an ancestral vertebrate. 



V ertebrates are a very small group among animals, but they show, 
along with arthropods and possibly echinoderms, a large number 
of ‘fossilizable complex characters that can be analysed to recon- 
struct their relationships; however, most of their anatomically informa- 
tive fossil record appeared relatively late, about 470 million years ago 
(Ma). During the past 20 years or so, the fossil record of Palaeozoic era, 
535-250 million year (Myr) old, jawless vertebrates has been enriched by 
the discovery of spectacular soft-bodied fossils preserved as imprints in 
famous fossil sites such as Chengjiang (535 Myr old) in China^ and the 
Burgess Shale in Canada^ (510 Myr old), but also in other, younger sites 
that yield exceptional preservation of soft tissues (referred to as ‘Kon- 
servat-Lagerstatte ). These fossils, long considered to be trivial by palaeo- 
anatomists, have gained a new dimension thanks to investigation and 
imaging techniques that allow the actual nature of the preserved tissues 
to be identified, as well as a better understanding of the processes involved 
in decay and fossilization, thereby avoiding their overinterpretation^”^. 

Palaeontologists have been extensively tracing the earliest evidence for 
typical vertebrate hard tissues, such as bone, calcified cartilage, dentine 
(the ‘ivory of our teeth) or enamel, generally in the form of bone frag- 
ments, isolated scales or denticles made up of bioapatite (calcium phos- 
phate) and found scattered in early Palaeozoic sediments^’^. This search 
for vertebrate ‘microremains’ or ‘ichthyoliths’ (often the only available 
vertebrate remains in the early Palaeozoic) yielded a large diversity of 
skeletal elements that could be compared with those of previously known, 
younger, complete fossils that belong to the major vertebrate groups, and 
provided evidence for the antiquity of most classic vertebrate hard tissues 
at least since the Lower or Middle Ordovician (about 477 Ma). However, 
this research also yielded some skeletal elements that, although suggesting 
the shape of scales or teeth, do not show all the characteristics of hitherto 
recognized vertebrate hard tissues. Such cases are frequent among Ordo- 
vican to Silurian (480-420 Myr old) microremains, which are dismissed 
by some, but regarded as possible vertebrates by others. The vertebrate 
fossil record is documented by an abundance of articulated specimens 
from periods since the late Silurian (about 430 Ma), but is either poorly 
represented or very puzzling in earlier periods. However, late Silurian 
(430 Myr old) articulated vertebrates still turn up (in Scotland, Canada 
and China^’^®), and hint at exciting issues in deeper vertebrate history. 

This may give the reader the impression that the early history (before 
the late Silurian) of vertebrate evolution is documented by fossils that look 
rather like squashed slugs and crushed lobster carapaces, although some- 
times articulated. Uninformative data indeed, but, practically, it is all we 



can offer, except for extremely rare three-dimensionally preserved jawless 
vertebrates, such as the Ordovician astraspids and arandaspids^^“^^ which 
document the first occurrence of an extensive exoskeleton (or dermal 
skeleton, the superficial skeleton of vertebrates) with site-specific bones 
and a lateral-line system (the superficial sense organ of fishes). 

Living vertebrates fall into two major clades, the cyclostomes (hagfishes 
and lampreys) and the gnathostomes (jawed vertebrates). Only the lat- 
ter produce bone and dentine. Therefore, current vertebrate phylogenies 
that include fossils suggest that all the Palaeozoic jawless vertebrates that 
display at least an exoskeleton are more closely related to gnathostomes 
than to cyclostomes, and are thus ‘stem gnathostomes’, although lacking 
jaws^^. These jawless stem gnathostomes that possess a calcified skeleton 
are informally referred to as ‘ostracoderms’ for historical reasons, but form 
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Figure 1 1 Interrelationships ofthe major extant deuterostome clades. 

Distribution of the major tissues potentially preserved in fossil deuterostomes: 
no calcified hard tissue except for occasional calcified cartilage in vertebrates 
(blue), calcitic skeleton (green) and bone, dentine, enamel or enameloid (red). 
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Figure 2 1 Soft-bodied presumed fossil chordates and vertebrates, from the 
Cambrian (green), Silurian (pink), Devonian (yellow) and Carboniferous 
(purple) periods, a, Pikaia was long regarded as a chordate, but is now 
considered to be either of uncertain affinity, or possibly a close relative of 
yunnanozoans (adapted from ref 22). b, The yunnanozoan Haikouella is a 
possible stem deuterostome or stem vertebrate (adapted from ref 28). c, d, The 
vetulicolans Didazoon (c) and Banffia (d) are possible stem chordates, stem 
deuterostomes or stem protostomes (adapted from refs 31, 33). e, Cathaymyrus 
is a possible stem cephalochordate (adapted from ref 34). f, Shankouclava is a 
likely tunicate (adapted from ref 36). g, h, Haikouichthys (g) Sind Metaspriggina 
(h) are stem vertebrates (based on refs 40, 41). i, Clydagnathus is a euconodont 
(adapted from ref 46). j, k, Mayomyzon (j) and Priscomyzon (k) are two fossil 
lampreys (adapted from refs 15, 17). 1, Myxinikela is a probable hagfish (adapted 
from ref 19). m, Jamoytius is a jawless stem gnathostome with thin mineralized 
body scales (adapted from ref 60). n, Euphanerops, a jawless vertebrate whose 
calcified cartilage displays a lamprey-like annular cartilage and branchial basket 
(adapted from refs 61, 64). Scale bars are 10 mm (a-d, f-h, j-n) and 1 mm (e, i). 

a grade: an array of groups that are more and more closely related to jawed 
vertebrates and whose anatomy documents the progressive assembly of 
the gnathostome body plan before the rise of jaws. By contrast, there is 
no evidence that cyclostomes have ever produced a mineralized skeleton, 
and neither the four fossil lampreys^^”^^, nor the two possible fossil hag- 
fishes^^’^® show any clear indication of a mineralized skeleton. 

Soft-bodied chordates and wishful thinking 

The bestiary of the Chengjiang and Burgess Shale sites^’^ comprises a 
number of animals that have been referred to as either chordates or other 
deuterostome groups (Fig. 1 ). Most of these fossils have been referred to as 
chordates because they show at least some indication of either a notochord 
(the axial support of chordates, and precursor of the vertebral column), a 
segmented body structure or gill slits. Although the segmentation of the 
body musculature and gill apparatus has different developmental causes^ \ 
it is often regarded as a signature of the chordates, but is readily distin- 
guished from the metamery (repeated parts) of arthropods or annelids. 
Notably, this was the case for Pikaia (Fig. 2a), from the Burgess Shale, 
whose body shows indications of a series of myomeres (muscle blocks) 
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and a notochord, but whose head bears peculiar appendages (regarded 
as respiratory organs) and tentacles that are at odds with vertebrate 
anatomy^^. Despite the exquisite preservation of numerous specimens 
of Pikaia, this long iconic Vertebrate ancestor’^^ remains an enigma, and 
opinions about its affinities oscillate between the chordate hypothesis 
and a convergent morphology in some protostomes (the sister group of 
deuterostomes)^^ (Fig. 1). Yunnanozoans (Yunnanozoon and Haikouella; 
Fig. 2b) from Chengjiang have also been referred to as chordates^^ because 
of their presumed notochord, segmented body musculature covered by a 
cuticle and their seemingly vertebrate-like series of six gill pairs. Notably 
they have been referred to as either stem deuterostomes^^, hemichordates, 
cephalochordates or stem vertebrates^^”^^. The controversy between the 
advocates of the stem-vertebrate^^ and stem- deuterostome^^ hypotheses 
reflects the difficulty in assessing the nature of the actual tissues and 
anatomical characters observed in these fossils. Vetulicolans^^’^^ ( Vcfw//- 
cola, Xidazoon, Didazoon and Pomatrum; Fig. 2c) from Chengjiang and 
the somewhat similar Banffia (Fig. 2d) from the Burgess Shale display a 
bipartite structure, with a balloon-shaped, cuticle-covered head later- 
ally pierced by five presumed gill openings, and a flattened segmented 
taiP^. Banffia, however, seems devoid of gill openings and displays mid- 
gut diverticulae that rather suggest a protostome anatomy^l Again, the 
vetulicolans gill openings might suggest a stem deuterostome, but the 
purported presence of an endostyle (a gland unique to chordates) sug- 
gests stem chordate affmity^^. Cathaymyrus (Fig. 2e), from Chengjiang, 
was described as “P//ca/a-like”^^. It has a worm-shaped body with a long 
series of myomeres, and a distinct row of closely set pharyngeal slits that 
resemble those of cephalochordates. Other presumed chordates from 
Chengjiang are the debated tunicates Cheungkongella^^ and Shankou- 
clava^^ (Fig. 2f). As a whole, all these presumed chordates from the Cam- 
brian, mostly preserved as soft-tissue imprints, only provide tenuous 
information about their possible phylogenetic relationships. And, despite 
their often spectacular preservation, there is a risk of overinterpreting 
their anatomy in the light of widely different living organisms. A notable 
example of this problem is Ainiktozoon (a much younger fossil from the 
Silurian (430 Ma) of Scotland), which has been interpreted both as a pos- 
sible chordate because of its segmented body^^ and as a thylacocephalan 
— a peculiar extinct arthropod group^l 

The myllokunmingiids (for example, Myllokunmingia and Haikouich- 
thys; Fig. 2g)^^’^° from Chengjiang and the similar Metaspriggina^^ (Fig. 2h) 
from the Burgess Shale look more familiar to vertebrate specialists, as they 
are clearly Tish-like. Despite their similarities, Metaspriggina provides 
better information about the arrangement of gill bars and eye structure. 
Although only a small number of characters can actually be observed 
on this kind of material, character analyses have resolved myllokun- 
mingiids as paraphyletic, with Myllokunmingia as a stem vertebrate, and 
Haikouichthys as a stem lamprey^^. More recent analyses suggest that all 
myllokunmingiids, and probably are stem vertebrates, but 

appear in a basal polytomy in the vertebrate tree, more crownward than 
Pikaia, but less so than any crown-group vertebrate (the last common 
ancestor to living vertebrates and all their fossil relatives)^\ By combining 
myllokunmingiids and Metaspriggina data, a better reconstruction of the 
most likely Cambrian vertebrates is possible — a jawless Tish with a pair of 
large, anterodorsally facing camera eyes, a small median olfactory organ, 
5-7 pairs of gill arches, a stomach, a series of chevron-shaped myomeres 
and a median fm web (Fig. 2g, h), thereby remotely resembling old hypo- 
thetical reconstructions of ancestral vertebrates^^ (Box 1). 

The soft-bodied fossil record of the vertebrates is not limited to the 
Cambrian, and after the Cambrian squashed slug episode comes the saga 
of the conodonts. Conodonts are minute tooth- or comb-like elements, 
or denticles, that are made up of bioapatite (like vertebrate teeth) and 
occur in marine sediments from the Cambrian to the Late Triassic (about 
530-200 Ma). Depending on their internal structure, conodonts faU into 
three groups: protoconodonts, paraconodonts and euconodonts, the latter 
being the only monophyletic one^^. For more than a century conodonts 
have received diverse, sometimes fanciful interpretations, until the 1983 
publication of the first conodont-bearing animal’, from the Carboniferous 
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(330 Ma): a conodont assemblage located in the mouth of an eel-shaped 
animal preserved as a soft-tissue imprint^^. Other specimens have since 
turned up^^, but so far all known articulated conodont-bearing animals 
are euconodonts. Anatomically, a euconodont-bearing animal has a 
small head with large paired eyes, a mouth or pharynx containing a large 
number of denticles, an elongated eel-shaped body with chevron-shaped 
myomeres, and a small caudal fin supported by possibly cartilaginous 
rods (Fig. 2i)^^’^^. Superficially, this agrees with vertebrate morphology, 
although the absence of more typical vertebrate structures, such as gill 
arches, remains puzzling. The most contentious question was whether 
euconodont denticle tissues were homologous with vertebrate teeth and 
odontodes (skin denticles; Fig. 3a), a scenario that was advocated by 
some^^, but rejected by others^^. This controversy was finally resolved 
with the demonstration, by means of high-resolution microtomographic 
techniques, that euconodont denticle structure and growth were largely 
at odds with that of vertebrate odontodes^^. Nevertheless, there remains 
a chordate- or vertebrate-like aspect to the euconodont body imprints, 
which does not preclude their position as either stem vertebrates or stem 
cyclostomes (Fig. 4). During the past 15 years, euconodonts were almost 
constantly considered in phylogenetic analyses of early vertebrates, and 
their position as basal-most stem gnathostomes was essentially supported 
by the presence of the phosphatic denticles^®, which were then assumed 
to be homologues of gnathostome hard tissues, but lacking in all cyclos- 
tomes. However, an old hypothesis that euconodonts might be allied to 
cyclostomes, and more specifically hagfishes, periodically reappears in 
the literature^^“^^ For example, the enigmatic Carboniferous protocono- 
dont-like soft-bodied fossil Conopiscius^'^ shows, like euconodont-bearing 
animals, a series of chevron-shaped myomeres, but a single pair of hol- 
low, weakly mineralized denticles^^. It has been suggested that conodont 
denticles were partly or entirely capped with a keratinous tissue^^’^^, which 
would remain in living cyclostomes. This hypothesis has now been dis- 
missed^^. The controversy about the homology of the para- and eucono- 
dont elements now seems to be settled, and all that soft-tissue data can 
currently suggest is that euconodonts might be either stem vertebrates, 
stem cyclostomes (Fig. 4) or, less likely, stem lampreys or stem hagfishes. 

Other possible soft-bodied fossil chordates occur here and there, nota- 
bly in Silurian to Carboniferous rocks, and some are more readily recog- 
nized as vertebrates, because they superficially resemble living hagfishes 
or lampreys. However, the risk of being misled by wishful thinking when 
making such comparisons is much the same as with odd Cambrian fossils. 
The fossil lampreys came as a surprise when first discovered in Carbonif- 
erous 300-Myr-old rocks, because of their striking overall resemblance to 
modern forms. Mayomyzon^^ (Fig. 2j), preserved as an imprint from the 
Mazon Creek Lagerstatte in Illinois, looks somewhat like a radiograph of 
a small modern lamprey. The image shows the outline of the body, the gill 
pouches and the characteristic cartilages of the ‘tongue apparatus. Other 
fossil lampreys turned up in the Carboniferous^^ and the Late Devonian 
(around 360 Ma)^^. The latter, Priscomyzon (Fig. 2k), shows annular carti- 
lage that supports the characteristic oral funnel. The two presumed fossil 
hagfishes, both coeval with Mayomyzon, are more questionable. Myxini- 
keW^ (Fig. 21) has cartilage imprints and tentacles that do resemble those 
of hagfishes, but Myxineidus^^ was referred to as a hagfish based only on 
the impression of two V-shaped rows of keratinous teeth that resemble 
those of living hagfishes. The Mazon Creek Lagerstatte has also yielded 
peculiar presumed soft-bodied jawless vertebrates, Pipiscius and Gilpich- 
thys^^. The former has a lamprey- like oral funnel, and the latter shows 
possible impressions of sharp, non-mineralized teeth that resemble those 
of hagfishes^^. Yet this interpretation remains controversial^^. 

Another peculiar Palaeozoic soft-bodied vertebrate is Jamoytius 
(Fig. 2m)^^, from the Silurian (about 438 Ma) of Scotland, which was first 
regarded as an ‘ancestral chordate. New investigations show that the series 
of W-shaped imprints on the trunk of Jamoytius are not merely soft-tissue 
imprints of myomeres, but weakly mineralized scales^®. With its median 
nostril and about ten gill openings, Jamoytius is otherwise suggestive of 
a lamprey and is often regarded as closely related to the younger, Devo- 
nian euphaneropids {Euphanerops, CornovichthySy Achanarella; Fig. 2n), 



whose morphology is now best known from well-preserved 380-Myr-old 
Euphanerops material from the Late Devonian Miguasha Lagerstatte in 
Canada. Young individuals of Euphanerops are preserved as soft-tissue 
stains, but large individuals also show peculiar spongy calcifications of 
various elements of the endoskeleton (the internal, cartilaginous or bony 
skeleton of vertebrates), notably the fin radials, gill bars, vertebral ele- 
ments, and elements that resemble the ‘tongue and annular cartilages of 
lampreys^\ The most peculiar feature of Euphanerops is the large number 
(about 30 pairs) of gill bars that form its lamprey-like gill basket and extend 
back to the anal region. This is confirmed by a three dimensionally pre- 
served specimen that shows impressions of the gill filaments^^. Besides 
this feature, the overall appearance of Euphanerops resembles that of an 
anaspid, a group of Silurian-Devonian ‘ostracoderms that were long 
thought to be ancestral to lampreys, but are now regarded as being among 
the basal-most stem gnathostomes^®’^^’^^ (Fig. 4). Like anaspids, Euphan- 
erops displays a long, posteroventrally slanting tail and a large anal fin, 
suggested to be paired — a unique case among vertebrates^^. However, this 
requires confirmation, as does the elongate, paired ventrolateral fins that 
seem to have extended ventrally to the gill basket^\ Whatever their rela- 
tionships to Jamoytius, euphaneropids did not possess mineralized scales, 
but do have some endoskeletal characters uniquely shared with lampreys^^ 
Finally, Palaeospondylus, from the Middle Devonian (390 Ma) of Scot- 
land is still the most enigmatic early vertebrate, although it is known by 
hundreds of specimens. It is not preserved as a mere imprint, but clearly 
displays a vertebral column, a caudal fin with radials and fin supports, 
possible paired appendages, and its skull consists of several peculiar skel- 
etal elements that cannot be clearly homologized with classic components 
of the vertebrate skull, be it a cyclostome or a gnathostome^^’^^. All of its 
skeletal elements are exclusively made up of a spongy calcified matter, 
which resembles that of the calcified endoskeleton of Euphanerops^^, and 
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Fossils and ‘ancestors’ 

When the first description of the myllokunmingiidswas published^^ 
early vertebrate palaeontologists were struck by the resemblance 
between these Lower Cambrian soft-bodied fossils from Chengjiang 
and various imaginary reconstructions of an ancestral vertebrate 
published during the twentieth century. For example, myllokunmingiids 
surprisingly resemble this imaginary reconstruction of an ‘ancestral 
cephalochordate’ (amphioxus) (see Figure) published at a time when 
some zoologists considered the absence of a complex head in living 
cephalochordates could be secondary. This reconstruction is a curious 
mix of a rather vertebrate-like, and even a ‘ostracoderm’-like head, and 
some cephalochordate characters. It was thus intended to suggest that 
the overall morphology of the common ancestor to cephalochordates 
and vertebrates was rather vertebrate-like. Do such reconstructions 
of an entirely hypothetical ‘ancestor’, essentially based on inferences 
from extant and some fossil vertebrates, influence the way we interpret 
odd and poorly preserved soft-bodied fossils? Or do such fossils lead 
us to search for such old and supposedly prophetic reconstructions 
to justify intuitions? Although palaeontologists try to take a cold look at 
characters, it is probable that such reconstructions, based on the tree of 
life in vogue at a given time, unconsciously affect the way researchers 
look at certain fossils and favour wishful thinking when in search of 
ancestors. This was probably also the case for the interpretation of 
Pikaia. Image adapted with permission from ref. 42. 
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is therefore interpreted as calcified cartilage. Its resemblance to embry- 
onic cartilage of extant osteichthyans (bony jawed vertebrates) has even 
led to the suggestion that Palaeospondylus might be a peculiar bony fish 
that failed to develop bone^^. The anatomy of Palaeospondylus has been 
described, and this ‘fish’ has been tentatively referred to as practically all 
major fossil and extant vertebrate groups: hagfishes, lampreys, ‘placo- 
derms’ (extinct armoured jawed fish), chondrichthyans (sharks, rays and 
chimaeras), teleosts, lungfish larvae and amphibian tadpoles^^’^^. All these 
interpretations are either dismissed or still debated. However, data on hag- 
fish skeletal development^^ seem to enhance the superficial resemblance, 
already alluded to by some early authors, between the arrangement of 
certain elements of the Palaeospondylus skull and that of the cranial car- 
tilages of late hagfish embryos. In addition, developmental data suggest 
that the absence of vertebral elements in hagfishes is probably secondary^^ 
and the vertebral column of Palaeospondylus may thus not preclude close 
relationships to hagfishes. Yet, no unambiguous character seems to be 
uniquely shared by hagfishes and Palaeospondylus. 

These presumed soft-bodied chordates and vertebrates that were 
mostly devoid of hard tissue, except for occasional calcified cartilage, 
are generally collapsed and preserved as traces of variously transformed 
soft tissue^’^. Their reconstruction in 3D is often difficult, even by means 
of sophisticated techniques'^, and their descriptions are characteristi- 
cally cautious. Should we simply forget about them? Do they provide 
us with any useful information? Or are they merely material support 
to our imagination, which is in turn guided by current views about the 
interrelationships of living animal groups? The art of reconstruction for 
palaeontologists is usually to put flesh on bones, but it is difficult when 
there is only decayed flesh and no bone! However, it is worth trying. 

Hard-tissue data 

Early vertebrate hard tissues are reputedly easier to identify. Their struc- 
ture can be studied in detail by means of material or virtual (microto- 
mographic) sections, eventually in 3D^\ and classic scanning electron 
microscopy techniques. Their characteristics can then be compared with 
those of living or more recent and well-known species. Nevertheless, pal- 
aeontologists are confronted with many of the same problems as for soft- 
tissue preservations when dealing with the earliest presumed vertebrate 
skeletal remains. The first clues to vertebrate hard tissues are that they are 
made of bioapatite; the tissues often show an ornamentation of tubercles 
(odontodes), or ridges, with a structure that resembles that of our teeth; 



they have dentine that contains thin canals for cell processes; eventually 
enamel (enameloid) is present; and there is a pulp cavity (Fig. 3a). Other 
useful characters maybe the surface ultra-sculpture, the small spaces that 
housed bone cells, and the grooves or canals that housed lateral-line sense 
organs. The exoskeleton of the earliest, articulated and duly recognized 
vertebrates, such as arandaspids or astraspids (Fig. 3b, c), show at least 
some of these characters^^’^^’^^. However, younger vertebrates known 
from complete specimens, such as the Silurian and Devonian anaspids 
or galeaspids^^’^^, lack dentine, and many of the Cambrian to Silurian 
‘microremains’, referred to as vertebrates owing to the aspect of their 
ornamentation or their scale-like shape, lack some of these character- 
istic tissues. Instead, they show other hard tissues that no longer exist, 
such as lamelline (acellular dentine)^’^^ Therefore, the earliest evidence 
for possible vertebrate hard-tissue remains are barely less puzzling than 
the Cambrian soft-bodied animals. 

The first controversy about these problematic skeletal fragments arose 
with the discovery of Anatolepis from the Lower Ordovician and Upper 
Cambrian^^’^^. Anatolepis is represented by minute phosphatic fragments 
ornamented with elongate tubercles (Fig. 3d), which vaguely resemble the 
exoskeletal ornamentation of certain Silurian-Devonian ostracoderms, 
notably heterostracans (Fig. 4). Therefore, Anatolepis was first regarded as 
a possible heterostracan; this was immediately contested by some, whereas 
others considered it plausible. At around the same time, Anatolepis was 
tentatively referred to an arthropod, but again this raised debate. Later 
studies of the tissue structure of these fragments using new techniques 
showed that the tubercles of Anatolepis were in fact hollowed by a pulp 
cavity capped by a somewhat dentine-like tissue, and connected by a 
lamellar tissue, which was perforated by thin vertical canals (Fig. 3e)^^. 
Nevertheless, these new data failed to convince the sceptics^^ Anatolepis 
may remain an enigma — as long as no articulated individual turns 
up. Other alleged Late Cambrian vertebrate bone fragments have been 
described from Australia^^ and superficially resemble the exoskeletal bone 
ornamentation of the Ordovician arandaspid Porophoraspis^^; however, 
they are also strikingly similar to some Palaeozoic arthropod carapaces^l 
In sum, apart from the euconodonts, whose possible vertebrate affinities 
essentially rest on soft-tissue characters, there is no undisputed evidence 
for Cambrian vertebrates that possess a mineralized skeleton. By contrast, 
the following Ordovician period not only yields articulated vertebrates 
covered with extensive mineralized armour and scales, but also numerous 
isolated bone fragments and scales^^. Most of these microremains, such as 
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Figure 3 | Late Cambrian, Ordovician and early Silurian vertebrate 
exoskeletons, a. Ideal vertical section through a typical, ornamented vertebrate 
exoskeleton showing a tubercle (odontode) attached to a bony base (not to 
scale), b, c. The most complete articulated Ordovician vertebrates, Astraspis (b) 
and Sacahambaspis (c) (adapted from refs 86, 93). d, e. Exoskeleton fragment 
of the debated vertebrate Anatolepis (d) and vertical section of the possible 



odontodes (e) (adapted from ref 77). f-1. Major types of isolated vertebrate 
scales retrieved from Upper Ordovician and Lower Silurian rocks: a thelodont 
(f), an acanthodiah (g), the possible chondrichthyan Mongolepis as an external 
view (h) and vertical section (i), and the vertebrates of uncertain affinities 
Tesakoviaspis (j), Apedolepis (k) dind Areyongalepis (1). (f-j adapted from ref 8 
and k, 1 from ref 82) Scale bars are 1 cm (b, c), 0.5 mm (f-1) and 50 gm (e). 
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Figure 4 1 Distribution through geological time (black bars), and patterns 
of interrelationships (red) of the major Palaeozoic jawless vertebrate groups 
and their extant relatives. Pattern of relationships adapted from ref. 60, except 
for the position of the euphaneropids. Promissum and Clydagnathus adapted 



from ref 47; lampreys, hagfishes, Myxinikela, Mayomyzon, Priscomyzon, 
Euphaneropids, Anaspids, Heterostracans and Thelodonts adapted from ref 65; 
Jamoytius adapted from ref 60; Astraspids adapted from ref 86; Arandaspids 
adapted from ref 93. Not to scale. ^Extinct groups. 



Skiichthys^^ (a possible placoderm’) or other scale-like elements, show at 
least some hard-tissue characters that are shared with younger vertebrate 
groups. However, others, such as Areyongalepis (Fig. 3k) and Apedolepis 
(Fig. 31) are very puzzling^^. Isolated vertebrate remains occur sporadically 
throughout most of the Ordovician and early Silurian and, despite their 
amazing diversity of hard-tissue structures, show an increasingly close 
resemblance to structures and ornamentations of the late Silurian and 
Devonian vertebrate groups, which are known from complete skeletons. 

The three articulated Ordovician vertebrates, Astraspis (Fig. 3b), Aran- 
daspis and Sacahamhaspis (Fig. 3c)^^“^^ and the bone assemblages oiErip- 
tychius^^ and Ritchieichthys^"^ show the overall morphology of the earliest 
vertebrates that have an extensive exoskeleton with a large head shield 
composed of either large plates or polygonal platelets, a posteriorly slant- 
ing series of numerous gill openings, and a scale-covered body and tail^^’^^. 
However, they provide no information about internal anatomy, apart from 
uninformative fragments of calcified cartilage in Eriptychius^^ , and faint 
internal impressions of the gill pouches in Astraspis and Sacabambaspis. 
Orbits indicate the presence of eyes, and paired dorsal openings in aran- 
daspids are interpreted as pineal foramina, but the position of nasal open- 
ings is unclear^^. The lower lip of arandaspids is covered with a series of 
minute platelets, suggesting a filtering function, as in the younger het- 
erostracans^^. These articulated fossils may give the impression that all 
Ordovician fishes looked like big armoured tadpoles. However, the diver- 
sity of the scales and other microremains retrieved from coeval Ordovi- 
cian rocks suggests that different morphologies may have existed already. 
Porophoraspis is regarded as an arandaspid, but some relatively large plates 
referred to as this genus are difficult to reconcile with the head- skeleton 



morphology of either Arandasp/s or Sacabambaspis^^. Among the isolated 
scales retrieved from Ordovician and Early Silurian rocks, some clearly 
belong to thelodonts (a group of bstracoderms; Figs 3f, 4) and acan- 
thodians (Fig. 3g; presumed stem chondrichthyans). Both of these were 
known later by complete specimens, whereas others, such as Mongolepis 
(Fig. 3h, i), TeslepiSy Sodolepis and Tesakoviaspis (Fig. 3j)^, all presumed 
chondrichthyans (shark relatives), and still-unnamed forms^^ may have 
belonged to vertebrates that had an entirely micromeric (composed of 
minute scales) exoskeleton like that of sharks. Their body structure will 
remain unknown unless articulated material is discovered in some still- 
elusive Lagerstatte. Although some of these scales are, by default, referred 
to as chondrichthyans, they are in fact vertebrates in limbo. 

After the Middle Ordovician, no articulated vertebrate turns up until 
the mid- Silurian (around 433 Ma), apart from the Late Ordovician 
euconodont Promissum"^^ . Then, relatively complete representatives of 
the six major Silurian-Devonian bstracoderm’ groups (anaspids, heter- 
ostracans, thelodonts, galeaspids, pituriaspids and osteostracans; Fig. 4) 
occur, and, shortly after (about 430 Ma) the earliest complete jawed ver- 
tebrates, notably placoderms’^^, acanthodians and osteichthyans (bony 
fishes)^. Such articulated or well-preserved material is generally the key to 
suggesting a systematic position for some of the microremains from the 
Ordovician and early Silurian, and tracing back the distribution of these 
major groups through time (Fig. 4). Moreover, the number of anatomi- 
cal characters that this material now offers us allows for better supported 
reconstructions of the interrelationships of these groups. 

The phylogenetic trees of fossil and living vertebrates generally agree on 
the position of the bstracoderms as a series of jawless stem gnathostomes. 
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with galeaspids, osteostracans (and possibly pituriaspids) as successive 
sister groups of the j awed vertebrates^^’^^’^®’^^ (Fig. 4) . This is partly because 
galeaspids and osteostracans have an extensively calcified or ossified 
endoskeleton, which preserves the cavities and canals that housed the 
brain, sensory capsules, nerves and blood vessels, including the pectoral 
girdles and fins in osteostracans, thereby providing a wealth of anatomical 
characters that can be compared with their homologues in jawed verte- 
brates^^’^^’^^. However, the relationships of other bstracoderm’ groups is 
poorly supported because they are devoid of a calcified endoskeleton, 
and their exoskeleton, which is sometimes entirely micromeric, provides 
indirect information about their internal anatomy in the form of faint 
impressions of, for example, gill pouches, brain, olfactory organs or laby- 
rinth^^. As is the case for heterostracans, but there are no data for anaspids, 
and only a few thelodonts provide some information^^’^°’^\ Heterostracans 
are characterized by a single pair of common branchial openings, and 
are gathered with astraspids and arandaspids in the pteraspidomorphs 
(Fig. However, apart from the presence of large median dorsal and 

ventral head plates made of acellular bone, and a similar honeycomb -like 
layer in the exoskeleton of heterostracans and arandaspids, shared derived 
characters that are unique to these three groups are scarce. 

For almost a century, most debates about the relationships of the 
various bstracoderm’ groups have been centred on the structure of the 
rostral part of the head: the olfactory organs, their relation to the hypo- 
physis (pituitary) and the oral region. Classically, the dorsal position of 
the common nasal and hypophyseal duct of osteostracans and anaspids 
was compared with the condition in lampreys^^’^^ However, the recent 
description of the same region of the head in galeaspids has provided new 
insights^^. The still elusive heterostracan and thelodont internal anatomy 
could possibly be reconstructed on the basis of that of galeaspids, with 
paired nasal sacs and an anteriorly directed hypophyseal duct. This would 
mean that a galeaspid-like anatomy might have been widespread among 
stem gnathostomes, and that the allegedly lamprey-like nasohypophyseal 
complex of osteostracans is independently derived from such a condition. 

Fossils, phylogeny and technologies 

It is sometimes said that fossils never, or rarely, overturn patterns of rela- 
tionships based on extant organisms. Patterson^^ mentioned a few possible 
exceptions, notably the calcichordate theory which assumed that an 
ensemble of Palaeozoic echinoderm-like groups classically referred to 
as stylophorans are a paraphyletic array of stem chordates, stem cepha- 
lochordates, stem tunicates and stem vertebrates, the calcitic skeleton of 
which has been lost several times. It also suggested that tunicates, and not 
cephalochordates, were the closest extant relatives of vertebrates (contra 
to the then accepted relationships). This theory has raised heated con- 
troversies^^, but aU stylophorans are now regarded as stem echinoderms. 
However, recent molecular phylogenies strongly support this tunicate- 
vertebrate relationship^^. Tunicates and vertebrates are therefore gathered 
in a group called Olfactores, a name that, paradoxically, was erected in the 
framework of the calcichordate theor/^, because some stylophorans that 
were thought to be stem tunicates display internal structures that resemble 
vertebrate olfactory organs. Patterson^^ predicted that molecular sequence 
data would be the best test of the calcichordate theory’, and, coincidently, 
the test seems to have been positive regarding tunicate relationships. 

Regarding vertebrates, the hypothesis of living cyclostome paraphyly 
(that lampreys are more closely related to gnathostomes than to hagfishes) 
was only based on phenotypic data derived from extant species^^. Pal- 
aeontological data have been merely adapted to this pattern of relation- 
ships, because of the long-lasting conviction that certain bstracoderms’ 
(osteostracans and anaspids) were most closely related to lampreys^^’^^. 
More accurate character analyses later showed that bstracoderms’ were 
exclusively stem gnathostomes, and the recent revival of cyclostome 
monophyly had no major bearing on their interrelationships^^. None of 
the fossils discussed earlier, be they soft-body imprints, bone fragments, 
scales or articulated skeletons, seems currently liable to overturn the inter- 
relationships of the major extant vertebrate groups. However, they provide 
a minimal age for certain characters (thus the groups they define), and 



may reveal unsuspected character combinations that allow the recon- 
struction of the stepwise assembly of novel body plans that foreshadow 
major evolutionary transitions. This is, for example, what bstracoderms’ 
document with the succession of characters that make up the jawed ver- 
tebrate body: the rise of the exoskeleton, cellular bone, endoskeletal bone, 
enlarged cerebellum or pectoral fins, but they are still rather powerless in 
providing a scenario for the rise of jaws, which is largely left in the hands 
of evolutionary developmental biologists. Nevertheless, the recent con- 
sideration ofbraincase anatomy in the basal-most placoderms’ suggests 
that the anatomical gap between such bstracoderms’ as galeaspids and 
osteostracans, and the earliest jawed vertebrates, may not have been that 
large, and that the prerequisites to the rise of jaws were already there^°°. 

The future of early vertebrate palaeontology rests on the quality of the 
data it can provide, especially on fossils derived from crucial periods, 
such as the Late Cambrian, Early Ordovician and early Silurian. Early 
vertebrates are generally difficult material, compressed or crushed in hard 
rocks. Throughout the twentieth century, some early vertebrate palae- 
ontologists gave much weight to the then new preparation techniques'^. 
Nowadays, they would be amazed by the quality of the data obtained from 
high-resolution X-ray microtomography. Also, soft tissues preserved as 
mere stains can be studied by element mapping that provides information 
on the fossilization process and sometimes the nature of the preserved 
tissues themselves. Armed with these non- destructive techniques, early 
vertebrate palaeontologists can considerably refine their observations and 
must not be afraid of proposing audacious interpretations of these miser- 
able remains, even though squashed slugs’ maybe slippery! ■ 
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The origin and early phylogenetic 
history of jawed vertebrates 

Martin D. Brazeau^ & Matt Friedman^ 



Fossils of early gnathostomes (or jawed vertebrates) have been the focus of study for nearly two centuries. They yield 
key clues about the evolutionary assembly of the group’s common body plan, as well the divergence of the two living 
gnathostome lineages: the cartilaginous and bony vertebrates. A series of remarkable new palaeontological discoveries, 
analytical advances and innovative reinterpretations of existing fossil archives have fundamentally altered a decades-old 
consensus on the relationships of extinct gnathostomes, delivering a new evolutionary framework for exploring major 
questions that remain unanswered, including the origin of jaws. 



J awed vertebrates (gnathostomes) comprise more than 99% of living 
vertebrate species, including humans. This diversity is built on fea- 
tures including jaws, teeth, paired appendages, and specialized embry- 
onic and skeletal tissues (Box 1); centuries of research have attempted to 
explain their origins^”^. In particular, jaws and paired appendages have 
become flagship systems in the study of evolutionary novelty^’^ — a key 
research programme in evolutionary biology^ 

The deepest split in the modern gnathostome tree is that between 
the chondrichthyans (sharks, rays and chimaeras) and the osteichthy- 
ans (bony fishes and tetrapods). This divergence occurred in the Pal- 
aeozoic era, at least 423 million years ago (Ma)^, leaving a vast temporal 
and evolutionary gulf between modern lineages, with ample time for 
new innovations to overwrite primitive conditions. These complexities 
compel researchers to turn to the Palaeozoic fossil record to elucidate 
the origin of jawed vertebrates. A few well-preserved fossil taxa from a 
handful of Silurian-Permian sites in Europe and North America^® shaped 
late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century hypotheses of gnathostome 
evolution^’^^’^^ (Fig. 1). Many of these narratives persist to this day, either 
implicitly or explicitly. However, fossils once hailed as avatars for sce- 
narios of jaw^^’^^ or fin^’^^ origins often turn out to be specialized rather 
than primitive after phylogenetic investigation^^’^^. Until they are placed 
in a evolutionary tree. Palaeozoic fossils are mute on the question of gna- 
thostome origins. 

In this Review, we examine the progress made in the past two decades 
on the study of early gnathostome interrelationships, focusing on key 
fossil discoveries that have prompted a renewed intensity of phylogenetic 
investigation. Although tremendous advances have been made, much 
work remains before this research can deliver finely atomized transfor- 
mational hypotheses such as those available for mammals^^, birds^^ and 
early tetrapods^^. 

Phylogeny of extant gnathostomes 

From the perspective of modern lineages alone, deep vertebrate phylog- 
eny is well resolved and there is little disagreement about the branching 
patterns surrounding the gnathostome crown node (Box 1). Morpho- 
logicak® and molecular^^ data unambiguously indicate that chondrich- 
thyans and osteichthyans are reciprocally monophyletic sister taxa. 
Together, they form a clade to the exclusion of the jawless cyclostomes: 
hagfishes and lampreys (Box 1). Molecular evidence strongly supports 
the monophyly of living agnathans with respect to jawed vertebrates. The 



long-standing morphological hypothesis indicated the union of lampreys 
and gnathostomes to the exclusion of hagfishes^^’^^, but re-appraisal of 
traits in living species^^'^^ and reconsideration of existing data sets^^ have 
exposed its weaknesses. 

These established relationships put the study of early gnathostome 
evolution at an advantage. Modern taxa can be organized into a set of 
crown groups delimiting three stem lineages: the respective branches 
subtending Osteichthyes and Chondrichthyes, and the branch subtend- 
ing their last common ancestor (Box 1). The palaeontological problem 
is reduced to phylogenetic placement of Palaeozoic fossils within this 
three-branch framework. 

Palaeozoic jawed vertebrates and their phylogeny 

In this section we outline the range of early gnathostome diversity and 
review the recent history of progress on their phylogenetic relationships. 

Diversity of Palaeozoic jawed vertebrates 

Putative examples of jawed vertebrates date to the Ordovician period^^“^^ 
but the first definitive remains are of early Silurian age^°. Early Devonian 
(419 Ma) mandibulate gnathostomes were already ecologically diverse^^ 
and, by the close of the Devonian (360 Ma), the first tetrapods and many 
of their adaptations for terrestriality had emerged^^. 

Early jawed fishes are divided into four broad categories: ancient 
representatives of chondrichthyans and osteichthyans, along with two 
exclusively extinct assemblages: acanthodians andplacoderms. The early 
chondrichthyan record is dominated by isolated denticles (scales), teeth 
and spines. The oldest records of scales attributed to chondrichthyans are 
from the earliest Silurian (around 443 Ma)^^, such as mongolepids^^. Sina- 
canthids, represented by isolated spines that share histological similarities 
with chondrichthyans^^, are also known from the early Silurian (about 
438 Ma)^^. The oldest universally accepted chondrichthyans are sub- 
stantially younger, represented by Early Devonian body fossils (around 
400 Ma; Fig. 2e). Some of these specimens derive from the ‘Malvinokaffric 
Realm’, a cold-water Southern Hemisphere palaeobiogeographic province 
that yields distinctive jawed vertebrate faunas almost exclusively com- 
posed of acanthodians and chondrichthyans^^. Articulated chondrichthy- 
ans remain rare throughout the Devonian, with most specimens known 
from the exceptional Late Devonian Cleveland Shale Lagerstatte (Fig. 1). 

The late Silurian-Devonian osteichthyan record is considerably better 
than that of chondrichthyans owing to the armour of dermal plates and 
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Crowns, stems and the characters of jawed vertebrates 



Crown-, total- and stem-group concepts provide a useful framework 
for navigating evolutionary trees that include fossils. The tree shown 
in the figure reflects the most basic splits among living vertebrates. 
Crown groups comprise the last common ancestor of a group of 
living species plus all of its descendants, both fossil and modern. 

The gnathostome crown group includes the last common ancestor 
of osteichthyans (represented by a salmon) and chondrichthyans 
(represented by a shark) plus all of its descendants, and comprises all 
the green and orange parts of the tree. Total groups include the crown 
group of interest plus all extinct forms more closely related to that 
lineage than to any other living species. Here, the gnathostome total 
group is represented by all coloured parts of the tree. Stem groups 
are equal to a clade’s total group minus its crown group, shown here 
by the pink lineage connecting the vertebrate and gnathostome 
crown nodes. Jawed vertebrates include all of the gnathostome 
crown, and the upper reaches of the gnathostome stem. The lower 
part of the gnathostome stem is populated by jawless ostracoderms, 
which are more closely related to jawed vertebrates than they are to 
modern jawless fishes. The principal task faced by palaeontologists 
is to fit fossil groups (such as acanthodians and placoderms; the 
dagger symbol indicates that they are extinct) within the genealogical 
framework for modern species. Monophyly of jawed vertebrates 
is evidenced by a series of shared morphological specializations 
including, but not limited to, jaws. Key gnathostome features are 
illustrated here for Eusthenopteron (Cleveland Museum of Natural 
History CMNH 8158, image courtesy of D. Chapman), an osteichthyan 
and relative of land vertebrates. These traits must have evolved along 
the gnathostome stem lineage, but without fossils it is impossible to 
determine the order in which — or when — they arose. 
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ossified endoskeleton typical of bony fishes. Consequently, osteichthyans 
have been intensively studied, with particular emphasis on sarcoptery- 
gians (lobe-fmned fishes), reflecting their importance in reconstructing 
early stages of tetrapod evolution^^’^^’^^. Lobe fins are known from the late 
Silurian (about 423 Ma)^, but the earliest definitive remains of the other 
division of modern bony fish radiation — actinopterygians — are from 
the late Early or the earliest Middle Devonian, some 30 million years 
later^^. Some scales and other skeletal detritus of late Silurian-Early Devo- 
nian age (about 427-400 Ma) are conventionally aligned with actinoptery- 
gians^^’^^ However, many — or perhaps all — of these taxa could represent 
stem osteichthyans^^’^^ or even stem gnathostomes^^ (Fig. 3). As with 
chondrichthyans, early osteichthyans show some striking distributional 
patterns, including the conspicuous concentration of early members of 
major lobe-fin lineages in the latest Silurian and earliest Devonian of the 
South China Block^^ (Fig. 1). Outside of this restricted area, coeval bony 
fishes are limited to a handful of mostly fragmentary examples. 

Several extinct groups join the familiar modern jawed vertebrate 
lineages. Armoured jawless fishes (ostracoderms) that are most often 
implicated as a jawed vertebrate sister group include: Middle Ordovi- 
cian-Late Devonian (467-370 Ma) thelodonts, encompassing dorsoven- 
trally flattened to cigar-shaped to deep-bodied forms^^ and bearing a 
shark-like shagreen of tiny scales; galeaspids, which are bottom-dwelling 
early Silurian-Late Devonian (439-370 Ma) fishes with flattened head- 
shields that assume a bewildering variety of shapes and are found only 
in Chinese and Vietnamese deposits^^’^^ and osteostracans, which are 
another benthic group with spade-shaped headshields and are restricted 
to the middle Silurian-Late Devonian (433-372 Ma) of todays northern 
landmasses^^’^^. Two extinct jawed groups join this ostracoderm parade: 
placoderms, which are a species-rich and anatomically heterogeneous 
early Silurian-Late Devonian (435-360 Ma) assemblage characterized by 



heavy head and trunk armour and bony jaw plates^^; and acanthodians, 
which are covered in tiny scales and bear well- developed spines along 
the leading edges of nearly all of their fins^^ that together inspire the 
moniker spiny sharks’. The earliest fossils associated with acanthodians 
are isolated scales from the latest Ordovician (around 444 Ma)^^. More 
reliable remains are Silurian in age, with the groups record extending to 
early Permian deposits (about 295 Ma) that yield the best-known and 
last- surviving genus Acanthodes^^'"^^ . 

The evolution of gnathostome phylogeny 

The current picture of Palaeozoic gnathostome relationships is the prod- 
uct of three phases of study. Throughout, researchers have benefitted from 
high-quality data, thanks to the early application of physical tomography 
by Stensio and the ‘Stockholm school’^^“^^, followed by the maturation of 
acid-preparation techniques in the middle of the twentieth century^^”^^ 
and the non-destructive computed tomography of the past 1 5 years^^’^^"^®. 

The modern phase of research into gnathostome relationships began 
with the introduction of phylogenetic systematics to vertebrate palae- 
ontology, which had previously focused on linking species from suc- 
cessive geological strata as an approximate ancestor-descendant chain. 
Monophyly of the major taxonomic divisions of early gnathostomes was 
assumed, and their relative relationships were largely inferred using evi- 
dence from European and North American fossils. Within a decade of the 
initial application of cladistics to early vertebrates, an imperfect consensus 
emerged that acanthodians were a clade of stem osteichthyans^^ and that 
placoderms were the immediate sister group of crown gnathostomes^^ 
This framework would persist for more than 30 years^^, despite the inter- 
vening discovery and detailed description of fossils from Australia^^’^^’^^, 
China^^’^^ and northern Canada^^ that provided fresh morphological 
information beyond the stagnating stable of classic Euramerican taxa. 
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The second phase began in the 1980s with a cladistic reinterpretation 
of the ostracoderms. Detailed anatomical reinvestigations of ostracoderm 
sublineages and numerical phylogenetic analysis resulted in the recogni- 
tion of this assemblage as a paraphyletic gnathostome stem group^^“^^. 
Reconfiguration of the agnathan menagerie permitted reconstructions 
of evolutionary patterns in fm morphology and skeletal hard tissues, and 
identified the extinct jawless sister group of jawed vertebrates. Although 
many ostracoderm lineages have been considered contenders for this 
position, anatomical evidence overwhelmingly supports osteostracans. 
Like jawed vertebrates, but unlike other agnathans, osteostracans bear 
well-developed pectoral fins with associated girdles, a epicercal tail, and 
perichondral and cellular bone (Box 1). 

The third and ongoing phase is the detailed scrutiny of the pioneering 
cladistic framework relating acanthodians and placoderms to modern 
jawed vertebrate lineages. Traction on this problem arose indirectly, 
beginning around the turn of the century with the development of 
expanded numerical phylogenetic analyses targeting relationships within 
osteichthyans^^”^^ and chondrichthyans^^”^^, but employing acanthodian 
and placoderm outgroups. These studies introduced the use of increas- 
ingly larger data sets, and provided the character information that would 
seed analyses targeting not individual lineages, but early jawed vertebrates 



as a whole. At the same time, a series of new fossil discoveries (outlined 
later) revealed unexpected anatomical combinations that raised serious 
questions about the coherence of acanthodians and placoderms. This set 
in motion a series of refined analyses of early jawed vertebrates bent on 
testing the supposed monophyly of these groups^^’^^’^^’^^’^^ This final phase 
is a current debate and the setting for the following discussion. 

New fossil discoveries and their importance 

In this section, we highlight key finds since the 1980s that have chal- 
lenged embedded perceptions and explain their importance in light of 
what is or was known about early jawed vertebrate evolution. Presented 
in approximate phylogenetic order, ascending from jawless members of 
the stem lineage, to placoderms, to members of the gnathostome crown, 
these discoveries provide a broad summary of the emerging picture of 
major evolutionary patterns in early gnathostomes. Detailed accounts of 
character transformation are provided elsewhere^^. 

Shuyu and Romundina and their noses for success 

The neurocranium, or braincase, is a primitively cartilaginous structure 
that houses the brain and paired sensory organs in vertebrates. When 
coated with a mineralized rind, structurally complex braincases can be 
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Figure 1 1 Fossils relevant to early jawed-vertebrate evolution derive from 
major fossil sites in North America and Europe, and increasingly China 
and Australia. Palaeogeographic positions of localities bearing early j awed 
vertebrates and characterized by abundant fossils, high-fidelity preservation or 
both. Taxonomic breakdown of gnathostome diversity within sites is indicated 
by the associated pie charts and size-scaled to reported species richness. 



MOTH, Man on the Hill. The vignettes depict scenes based on key fossil sites: 
Gogo, Australia (left) and Cleveland Shale, USA (right) in the late Middle-Late 
Devonian; the Xitun Formation, China (left) and Orcadian Basin, UK (right) in 
the Early-early Middle Devonian; and the late Silurian Kuanti Formation, China 
(left and right). Illustrations by B. Choo, Flinders University. Palaeogeographic 
reconstructions by R. Blakey, Colorado Plateau Geosystems. 
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Figure 2 1 Discoveries over the past two 
decades provide new clues about the evolution 
of early j awed vertebrates and their kin. a, 

High-fidelity virtual models of the Silurian 
galeaspid Shuyu reveal cranial architecture 
in jawless relatives of jawed vertebrates, b, 
Claspers in most placoderm groups, including 
antiarchs like Microbrachius shown here, raise 
questions about placoderm relationships 
and the evolution of vertebrate reproductive 
strategies, c, Osteichthyan-like pattern of 
bones in the Silurian placoderm Entelognathus 
suggest that the last common ancestor of aU 
modern jawed vertebrates was clad in a bony- 
fish-like skeleton, d. Stunningly preserved 
fossils from the Early Devonian Man on the 
Hill (MOTH) locality of Canada challenges 
acanthodian monophyly, suggesting affinities 
with chondrichthyans. e. Pectoral-fin spines 
and tooth whorls with fused bases in the Early 
Devonian chondrichthyan Doliodus are features 
typically associated with acanthodians. f. The 
Early Devonian osteichthyan Dialipina shows 
a puzzling combination of traits despite being 
initially identified as a ray- finned fish based on 
isolated scales, g. An Early Devonian braincase 
attributed to the osteichthyan Ligulalepis shows 
features generally associated with placoderms 
and chondrichthyans. h, Braincase of Psarolepis, 
an Early Devonian lobe-finned osteichthyan 
from China represented by isolated bones, 
including spines of the kind associated with 
chondrichthyans, placoderms and acanthodians. 
i. The surprising reconstruction of Psarolepis 
was corroborated by the discovery of the more 
complete and even more ancient Guiyu, from 
the late Silurian of China. Images courtesy of a, 

Z. Gai; b, g, J. Long; c, i, M. Zhu; e, R. Miller; f, 

S. Cumbaa. 



preserved as fossils and are a key source of phylogenetic information. 
Discriminating between specialized and primitive features in jawed ver- 
tebrates demands comparison with jawless fishes, but knowledge of the 
internal anatomy in ostracoderm lineages that lack endoskeletal miner- 
alization is rudimentary^°’^^ By contrast, a thin coat of bone surrounds 
the cartilage forming the consolidated braincase and supports for the 
gills and pectoral fins of osteostracans. This permitted the first detailed 
reconstructions of osteostracan brains, cranial vessels and nerves nearly 
a century ago^®’^\ Galeaspids also bear a mineralized endoskeleton, but 
interpretations of their neurocranial structure have long been sketchy. 
High-resolution synchrotron scanning of the early galeaspid Shuyu^^ 
reinforced past identifications of widely separated, anterolaterally placed 
nasal capsules^^’^^ that open medially into a central, dorsally directed duct 
that is also joined by the hypophysis (Fig. 2a). Thus, galeaspids show a 
tantalizing mosaic of cyclostome-like (nasal capsules located well behind 
the front of the head and opening into a common nasohypophyseal duct) 
and crown gnathostome-like (broad separation of nasal capsules) traits 
in the anterior region of the skull, and suggest that the cyclostome-like 
geometry of the better known osteostracans might be secondary. These 
features are more than just anatomical arcana — broad separation of 
nasal capsules is interpreted as a developmental necessity for the origin 
of jaws because the median nasohypophyseal placode of cyclostomes 
obstructs anterior growth of neural crest cells that contribute substantially 
to mandibles^^’^^’^^. It seems that restructuring of the anterior portion of 
the head continued after the origin of jaws. Posteriorly placed, separate 
nasal capsules resembling those of galeaspids characterize the least crown- 
ward placoderms such as antiarchs, Brindahellaspis and Romundina, but 
these share with other jawed vertebrates a hypophysis that opens into the 
mouth, rather than a common nasohypophyseal duct as in agnathans^^ 



By contrast, more crownward placoderms such as arthrodires, with their 
anteriorly placed nasal capsules, broadly resemble crown gnathostomes. 
These major architectural changes reflect a key piece of evidence for pla- 
coderm paraphyly^^’^^’^^’^^’^^ but ambiguities in the relationships among 
placoderms do not provide a consistent picture for the evolution of skuU 
geometry in this crownward segment of the gnathostome stem. 

Claspers and their evolutionary implications 

The ptyctodontid placoderms have long been known to possess clasp - 
ers^\ intromittent organs associated with the pelvic fins and evidence 
of internal fertilization. This trait factored in early cladistic investiga- 
tions of placoderm intra- and interrelationships, tying placoderms to 
chondrichthyans^^ and fuelling arguments that ptyctodonts are the sister 
group of all other placoderms^^. The discovery of arthrodire embryos 
within adult specimens prompted renewed investigation of this group in 
which long- overlooked evidence of claspers was finally discovered^^“^^, 
followed by the realization that antiarchs also possessed these structures'^ 
(Fig. 2b). The palaeobiological and reproductive importance of claspers 
has been well considered^^’^^, but their full phylogenetic importance is 
unresolved. Current phylogenetic consensus does not regard placoderm 
and chondrichthyan claspers to be homologous^®, but the homology of 
claspers within placoderms seems likely Placoderm paraphyly demands 
the loss of internal fertilization before the origin of crown gnathostomes, 
signalling an unprecedented shift in reproductive biology within ver- 
tebrates^^. Thus, we face two problematic alternatives: either internal 
fertilization was lost in a crownward segment of the gnathostome stem, 
defying observational data on the reproductive biology of living ver- 
tebrates®^ or placoderms with claspers form a clade, contradicting the 
apparent signal of other traits^^ 
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Entelognathus reframes ancestral conditions 

The perceived primitiveness’ of chondrichthyan anatomy entrenched in 
many general introductions to vertebrate biology has deep pre-Darwinian 
roots. Faced only with living species, this view seems reasonable enough: 
with their shagreen of tiny scales and cartilaginous internal skeletons, 
chondrichthyans seem to be tailor-made morphological intermediates 
between the naked hagfishes and lampreys on the one hand and the inter- 
nally and externally bony osteichthyans on the other. The fossil record 
subverts this tidy picture by showing that both large dermal plates and a 
bony internal skeleton are innovations that arose long before the diver- 
gence of osteichthyans and chondrichthyans^^’^^’^^’^^’^^. However, the con- 
dition of the skeleton in the last common ancestor of jawed vertebrates has 
remained controversial thanks to two mutually reinforcing phenomena: 
a reluctance to make explicit comparisons between the bony plates of 
osteichthyans and placoderms, and repeated interpretations of at least 
some acanthodians as early osteichthyan relatives^^’^^’^^’^^’^^. Together these 
factors paint a picture of an ancestral crown gnathostome covered in a 
micromeric’ outer skeleton of tiny scales, with a ‘macromeric’ skeleton 
composed of large plates reappearing in the osteichthyan lineage. This 
view was turned on its head by the discovery of the late Silurian Entelogna- 
thus in China^^ (about 423 Ma; Fig. 2c). Although Entelognathus broadly 
resembles a standard-issue placoderm, its cheek and upper and lower 
jaws are covered with bones that match the pattern seen in osteichthyans, 
rather than other placoderms. This remarkable correspondence suggests 
that there is evolutionary continuity between the large dermal plates of 
placoderms and those ofbony fishes^^’^^’^l 

Man on the Hill brings acanthodians into the light 

The Man on the Hill (MOTH) locality in the Northwest Territories of 
Canada is an Early Devonian (about 41 9 Ma) Konservat Lagerstatte yield- 
ing articulated early vertebrates. Originally discovered in the 1970s^^, new 
collections and advances in chemical preparation have since revealed 
exquisitely preserved fossils (Fig. 2d). Jawed vertebrates from MOTH 
are mostly acanthodians (Fig. 1), providing important anatomical detail 
on this enigmatic assemblage. Previously, the record of complete acan- 
thodian fossils was mostly restricted to crudely prepared specimens from 
low-diversity, fluvial-lacustrine Early Devonian deposits of the United 
Kingdom^^. By contrast, acid-prepared acanthodians from the species- 
rich marine MOTH locality reveal crisp anatomical details. In particular, a 
host of these species have umbellate and denticle-like scales such as those 
found in chondrichthyans^^“^^. Perhaps more importantly, the MOTH 
fauna include examples of acanthodian-like fishes covered in scales with 
growth patterns and structure previously known only from isolated frag- 
ments, but conventionally assigned to chondrichthyans^^. This simultane- 
ously suggests a position for acanthodians in the jawed vertebrate tree, 
while undermining confidence that they comprise a natural group. 

The inside story on acanthodian morphology 

Several early placoderms, osteichthyans and chondrichthyans yield 
detailed braincases^°’^^’^\ but acanthodian examples are rare. Subject 
to many re -interpretations over the past 100 years^^’^^’^^, the neurocra- 
nium of the Permian Acanthodes is central to debates on the evolution- 
ary affinities of acanthodians. Various authors have been impressed 
by what they perceived as either particularly osteichthyan-like^^’^^’^^ or 
chondrichthyan-like^^’^^ features of Acanthodes, triggering contrast- 
ing views on the placement of acanthodians as a whole. The Early 
Devonian (around 419 Ma) Ptomacanthus also preserves a braincase, 
although detail is obscure to the degree that this structure was initially 
ignored. Re-examination of Ptomacanthus revealed a neurocranium 
with a gross architecture that is more similar to that of placoderms or 
chondrichthyans than that of Acanthodes and osteichthyans, providing 
evidence in the first explicit argument for acanthodian paraphyly^^. 

A sneak peek at early shark anatomy 

With a sparse early record, interpretation of primitive chondrichthyan 
conditions drew heavily on body fossils from the latest Devonian^ ^ and 



even younger braincases^\ all of which are probably highly specialized. 
This changed with two stunning finds in the early 2000s. First was the 
discovery of more complete neurocrania of Pucapampella from the 
Early Devonian of Bolivia^^ and a similar South African form^^. Previ- 
ously named on the basis of an isolated neurocranial base, Pucapampella 
bears a chondrichthyan-specific hard tissue (prismatic calcified cartilage) 
in combination with a ventral fissure: a persistent division between two 
embryonic braincase components. Absent in ostracoderms, placoderms 
and other chondrichthyans, but present in Acanthodes and bony fishes, 
the ventral fissure was long considered key evidence for a close relation- 
ship between acanthodians and osteichthyans^^. Pucapampella suggests 
that this trait is a general feature of crown-group gnathostomes. Subse- 
quent discoveries provided additional anatomical details for Pucapam- 
pella, revealing peculiar teeth and jaws to accompany its unanticipated 
neurocranial architecture^^. Hot on the heels of Pucapampella came the 
discovery of the oldest articulated chondrichthyan. Doliodus, from the 
Early Devonian of New Brunswick^^, was known for more than a cen- 
tury only by isolated teeth, and assigned to acanthodians. Recovery of 
an articulated head and forequarters revealed the signature chondrich- 
thyan trait of prismatic calcified cartilage occurring in a fish with stubby 
spines along the leading edges of its pectoral fins (Fig. 2e), casting further 
doubt on acanthodian monophyly. Subsequent analysis of the braincase^^ 
and dentition^®’^^ of Doliodus revealed primitive character states, such as 
fused tooth bases, not widely seen in crown chondrichthyans and cer- 
tainly absent in modern sharks and rays, but common to acanthodians 
and early osteichthyans. 

Rosetta stones for fragmentary bony fish remains 

Fossil bony fishes have conventionally been deposited in one of the two 
living divisions: actinopterygians or sarcopterygians. This leaves the 
osteichthyan stem bereft of fossils that document the origin of this enor- 
mously successful clade. A series of isolated scales of late Silurian-Early 
Devonian age were loosely tethered to actinopterygians as their repre- 
sentatives^^’^^, but the discovery of more complete material attributed to 
Dialipina^^ (Fig. 2f ) and Ligulalepis^"^'^^ (Fig. 2g) raised questions about 
their actinopterygian affinities, and the importance of scale-based char- 
acters used to identify ray- finned fishes^^’^l The braincase aligned with 
the scale-taxon Ligulalepis shows evidence of an eyestalk^^’^^ a cartilagi- 
nous plinth that supports the eye in chondrichthyans and placoderms, 
but that is absent in modern osteichthyans. This might suggest Ligulalepis 
is a stem osteichthyan, but reports of eyestalks in early sarcopterygians^^ 
argue for parallel loss in the two bony fish divisions. Complete specimens 
of Dialipina are even more puzzling, marrying a tail geometry found only 
in lobe-finned fishes with a cheek comprising tiny bones that bear no clear 
resemblance to the large plates of other osteichthyans or even Entelogna- 
thus. Ligulalepis and Dialipina vacillate between Actinopterygii and the 
osteichthyan stem in many analyses^^’^^, and solid placements are likely to 
be elusive until these taxa are more completely documented. 

Psarolepis and Guiju encapsulate the revolution 

Perhaps more than any other discovery, Psarolepis represents the principal 
instigator of the current revolution in early jawed- vertebrate systematics. 
Recovered from late Silurian and earliest Devonian rocks of China, it is 
one of the earliest bony fishes (Fig. 1 ). First identified as a stem lungfish on 
the basis of jaw and braincase material subsequent investigation of Psa- 
rolepis and the discovery of isolated cheek and shoulder bones highlighted 
more interesting affinities^®. Psarolepis exhibits two hallmarks of the lobe- 
finned fishes: a braincase divided into front and hind units by an articulat- 
ing joint and a pore-canal complex in its dermal bones (Fig. 2h). However, 
the cleaver- shaped cheek and maxilla (upper external jawbone) bear an 
uncanny resemblance to those of early ray- finned fishes, suggestive of a 
shared primitive condition for bony fishes. More surprisingly, Psarolepis 
bristled with spines: the shoulder girdle bears a pronounced spine over the 
fin articulation area, reminiscent of acanthodians and some placoderms, 
whereas the dorsal fins were preceded by spines like those of chondrich- 
thyans and acanthodians. Psarolepis is most reasonably interpreted as a 
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Figure 3 | Time-calibrated phylogeny of early jawed vertebrates and their 
immediate jawless relatives, showing minimum times of divergence based 
on fossil evidence. Topology based on ref. 42, with some taxa omitted for 
clarity and modifications showing presumed phylogenetic positions of key 
extant lineages. Also shown are key early jawed vertebrates or putative jawed 



vertebrates with uncertain affinities to the crown group. The minimum age 
of the gnathostome crown could be profoundly recalibrated if Skiichthys^^ 
is confirmed as a crown-group gnathostome. Dotted line indicates possible 
range extension for the gnathostome crown node. Llandov., Llandovery; Wen. 
Wenlock; L., Ludlow; Pr., Pfidoli. 



stem-group sarcopterygian^’^^’^^ and thus an early example of the bony 
fish lineage that would give rise to tetrapods. However, it is held in this 
position by such a small number of traits, and retains so many plesio- 
morphies, that some analyses have recovered it as a stem-group osteich- 
thyan^®’^\ This shook confidence in the seemingly stable, decades-old sets 
of attributes that characterize major early vertebrate groups^°. However, 
the disarticulated nature of these fossils raised the troubling possibility 
that the combination of characters in Psarolepis was chimaeric: parts of 
different species misattributed to a single one. This concern was rejected, 
albeit indirectly, by the discovery of Guiyu^ (Fig. 2j). Broadly similar to 
Psarolepis, but from even older Silurian rocks in China (about 423 Ma), 
Guiyu provides exceptional corroboration that traits such as a jointed 
braincase occurred in the same animal as pectoral- and dorsal-fm spines, 
and delivers further surprises, including the presence of placoderm-like 
external pelvic girdles^^. Interpreted as an early sarcopterygian, Guiyu also 
shows that the last common ancestor of all modern osteichthyans arose 
no later than the Silurian, before the Devonian Age of Fishes’. 

The re-shaping of early jawed vertebrate phylogeny 

This panoply of new taxa and unexpected character distributions fuelled 
doubts about the status of classic early jawed vertebrate catagories^^’^^ but 
early studies did not match these queries with cladistic tests. In the past 
five years, the field has witnessed a spate of numerical analyses giving rise 
to rapidly shifting perspectives on phylogenetic relationships^’^^’^^’^^’^^’^^ 
However, some stable patterns are apparent and key areas of ongoing 



debate are now coming into focus. 

The monophyly of fossil osteichthyans and chondrichthyans is uni- 
versally supported. Placoderms are repeatedly recovered as stem-group 
gnathostomes and acanthodians are generally agreed to be members 
of the gnathostome crown, with some noteworthy exceptions'^. Major 
differences with previous hypotheses stem from important shifts in 
approach, such as abandoning earlier assumptions of placoderm and 
acanthodian monophyly In all cases so far, the monophyly of placo- 
derms has been rejected and, in all but one^^ acanthodian monophyly 
has also been rejected. 

In the earliest iterations, acanthodians were inferred to be massively 
paraphyletic, with some members associated with chondrichthyan, 
osteichthyan and gnathostome stem branches^^’^^. This configuration 
helped to explain the odd conjunction of osteichthyan, chondrichthyan 
and more primitive characters found in acanthodians. Furthermore, it 
implied an acanthodian-Iike appearance of the ancestral crown gnathos- 
tome: a small fusiform fish, covered in a denticle shagreen, a skull com- 
posed of mostly undifferentiated plates, with spines preceding the fins. 
The unfortunate complication of this hypothesis was that it implied non- 
homology of osteichthyan and placoderm armoured exoskeletons. Simi- 
larities between osteichthyan and placoderm skulls and shoulder girdles 
had not gone unnoticed^®’^^’^^, but were matched by dismissals citing ‘fun- 
damental differences’ in construction^^®. The discovery of Entelognathus 
(already discussed) deals a blow to the latter perspective. Phylogenetic 
analysis accompanying the discovery^^ unsurprisingly led to a wholesale 
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shift of acanthodian-type taxa to the chondrichthyan total group. Every 
subsequent analysis has corroborated this outcome^^’^^’^^ This key rear- 
rangement eliminates the need to invoke convergence between placoderm 
and osteichthyan exoskeletons. By viewing the fragmented dermal skel- 
etons of chondrichthyans and acanthodians as a derived condition, no 
special sister group relationship between osteichthyans and placoderms 
is implied, as had been assumed in the past^^. 

Current analyses universally reject placoderm monophyly, with arthro- 
dires (and similar forms such as Entelognathus) resolved closest to the 
gnathostome crown (Fig. 3). This arrangement suggests that resemblances 
between arthrodires and modern gnathostomes are homologous — a 
point reinforced by the arthrodire gestalt of Entelognathus. Likewise, it 
suggests that the similarities between the more flat-headed and presum- 
ably benthic placoderms, such as antiarchs andpetalichthyids, and jawless 
outgroups reflect a shared primitive condition^^’^^’^^. This has the conveni- 
ent effect of stretching the placoderms into an array of jaw-bearing stem 
gnathostomes, although mandibles remain unknown in forms such as 
Brindabellaspis and petalichthyids. 

The consistency of placoderm paraphyly across recent analy- 
ses20,42,49,58,73,77,78,85 lg supported. However, available 

solutions are not wholly independent, with each data set incrementally 
updated from a core original study^^. Perhaps notably, the addition of 
taxa and characters has not increased support for the paraphyletic pla- 
coderm backbone. Instead, successive analyses have seen a winnowing 
of branch support for the deepest divergences among jaw-bearing stem 
gnathostomes, coupled with inconsistent arrangements of major placo- 
derm lineages crownward of antiarchs and Brindabellaspis. This instabil- 
ity, combined with potential placoderm synapomorphies such as pelvic 
claspers^^ and a persistent fissure between the nasal capsules and the 
remainder of the braincase^^, indicate that the placoderm problem’ is far 
from resolved. A satisfactory resolution of the relationships of placoderms 
will have profound consequences for our understanding of the origin of 
modern jawed vertebrates. 

Future directions 

Early jawed vertebrate phylogenetics is in a state of infancy, but rapid 
progress is being made. Present discourse on early jawed vertebrate phy- 
logenetics is marked by a growth of healthy debate and a relative lack of 
the kind of dogmatism that held back the field for nearly half a century. 
The question of the origin of the jaws themselves remains open. So far, 
the problem has been debated in terms of highly idealized archetypal 
scenarios, such as the transformation of gill arches into jaws\ From both 
palaeontological and neontological perspectives, this scenario has proved 
deficient^’^^’^^. Little direct evidence of the visceral skeleton of fossil jawless 
fishes is known; even the proximate outgroups of the jawed vertebrates 
— osteostracans and galeaspids — are presumed to have been jawless, 
but remains of the oral skeleton remain absent. What is known of the 
oral regions of osteostracans and galeaspids suggests that they possessed 
mouths that were specialized relative to the branchial arches, a condi- 
tion consistent with modern jawless fishes^®. Placoderm paraphyly raises 
some hope that relevant data could be sourced from this assemblage (for 
example, Brindabellaspis or petalichthyids). The discovery of additional 
fossils will hopefully help to fill these gaps, but they will not be sufficient 
by themselves. Rigorous phylogenetic analysis must accompany these new 
finds to avoid simply shoehorning fossils into appealing narratives^^. ■ 
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Oxytocin enables maternal behaviour by 
balancing cortical inhibition 
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Oxytocin is important for social interactions and maternal behaviour. However, little is known about when, where and 
how oxytocin modulates neural circuits to improve social cognition. Here we show how oxytocin enables pup retrieval 
behaviour in female mice by enhancing auditory cortical pup call responses. Retrieval behaviour required the left but not 
right auditory cortex, was accelerated by oxytocin in the left auditory cortex, and oxytocin receptors were preferentially 
expressed in the left auditory cortex. Neural responses to pup calls were lateralized, with co-tuned and temporally 
precise excitatory and inhibitory responses in the left cortex of maternal but not pup -naive adults. Finally, pairing calls 
with oxytocin enhanced responses by balancing the magnitude and timing of inhibition with excitation. Our results 
describe fundamental synaptic mechanisms by which oxytocin increases the salience of acoustic social stimuli. 
Furthermore, oxytocin- induced plasticity provides a biological basis for lateralization of auditory cortical processing. 



The neuropeptide oxytocin controls social behaviours such as pair 
bond formation, mating and parenting^"^^. Oxytocin is synthesized in 
the paraventricular nucleus (PVN) and supraoptic nucleus of the 
hypothalamus, and binds to a G-protein-coupled receptor with a 
single isoform^’^. Peripheral release of oxytocin is important for 
parturition and lactation^’^’^, whereas central release of oxytocin 
appears to have cognitive effects including increased interpersonal 
trust and enhanced salience of socially relevant sensory input^’^’^’^’^®. 
However, it remains unclear which neurons express oxytocin recep- 
torsi5.i6, Qj. oxytocin interacts with experience to modify neural 
circuits and increase the salience of social information. 

Here we examine how oxytocin is involved in pup retrieval, an 
important form of mammalian social behaviour. Mouse pups emit 
ultrasonic distress calls when separated from the nest, which experi- 
enced mothers (known as dams) use to locate and retrieve isolated 
pups^^”^^. This behaviour relies on the auditory system, as pup calls 
played by speakers attract maternal animals^^’^k Physiologically, 
neural responses to pup calls in the mouse auditory cortex differ 
between dams and virgin females, with higher signal-to-noise ratios 
in maternal mice^^“^^. Correspondingly, most inexperienced animals 
do not initially retrieve pups^^. Intriguingly, some virgin female 
rodents start retrieving pups after being co-housed with dam and 
pups or after central administration of oxytocin^. An ethologically 
important form of plasticity in the auditory cortex might therefore 
be enabled by oxytocin in maternal animals, allowing them to recog- 
nize the behavioural significance of infant distress calls. Here we aim 
to show how these neural changes occur, and what role oxytocin has 
in experience-dependent pup retrieval by virgins. 

Oxytocin enables pup retrieval behaviour 

We first determined the time course of experience- dependent pup 
retrieval behaviour enabled by oxytocin (Fig. la). Non-retrieving vir- 
gin female mice were co-housed with dams and litters, and retrieval 
success rates of virgins were tested over 3-7 days. Mothers were first 
tested to ensure that they reliably retrieved pups (Fig. lb, d and 
Supplementary Video 1). Three groups of virgins were examined 



for pup retrieval. The first group of wild- type virgins received sys- 
temic oxytocin injections before testing (Fig. Ib-d, red). The second 
wild- type group received saline vehicle injections (Fig. Ib-d, black). 
The third optogenetic group of oxytocin- IRES -Cre mice^^’^° (Oxt- 
IRES-Cre; which express Cre recombinanse under the control of 
endogenous Oxt) expressed the channelrhodopsin-2 variant ChETA 
(containing a Clul23Thr mutation) in PVN oxytocin neurons, with 
optical fibres implanted in PVN to enhance release of endogenous 
oxytocin and perhaps other co-factors during retrieval testing 
(Pig. Ib-d, blue; Extended Data Pig. 1). 

Within 12 h of being co-housed, virgin females receiving either 
oxytocin or optical PVN stimulation began retrieving more than 
saline-injected animals (Fig. lb, c and Extended Data Fig. 2). 
Saline-injected virgins generally required at least 2 days of co-housing 
to express retrieval behaviour (Fig. lb, c, black; Supplementary Video 2). 
Systemic oxytocin or optogenetic stimulation accelerated and increased 
retrieval, even sometimes after only a few hours of co-housing (Fig. lb, c 
and Supplementary Video 3). Once retrieving, experienced virgin and 
dam retrieval rates and speeds were similar (Fig. Id). 

We examined retrieval in single-housed virgin females, to deter- 
mine whether the effects of oxytocin required co-housing with dam 
and litter. Isolated virgins receiving oxytocin injections began retriev- 
ing earlier than saline-injected virgins, although slower than co- 
housed virgins (Fig. le). This demonstrates that oxytocin enables 
retrieval in single-housed virgins, specifically during interactions with 
isolated pups. 

Oxytocin receptor expression is lateralized 

It is unknown where in the brain oxytocin acts to improve social 
cognition and enable maternal behaviour. While peripheral oxytocin 
injections or nasal sprays have pro-social effects, it remains unclear 
how and where oxytocin acts on neural circuits^’^ outside recent stud- 
ies in transgenic mice^^’^^. To determine which cells express oxytocin 
receptors, we generated a specific oxytocin receptor antibody, OXTR-2 
(Fig. 2a). The antibody labelled a subset of cells in the auditory cortex 
and other areas (Fig. 2b and Extended Data Fig. 3) enriched for 
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Figure 1 | Oxytocin enables pup retrieval, a, Retrieval behaviour, b, Initially 
naive virgins retrieving at least once < 12 h after co-housing (saline: 6 out of 27 
animals; oxytocin (OT): 20 out of 36 animals; P < 0.03, Fisher s two-tailed exact 
test with Bonferroni correction compared to saline; optogenetic (Opto) PVN 
stimulation: 5 out of 7 animals, P < 0.05). < 0.05. Error bars denote 

mean ± 95% confidence intervals, c. Cumulative retrieval during co-housing. 

d. Retrieval rates (P > 0.5, analysis of variance (ANOVA)) and speed (P > 0.1) 
were similar in dams and experienced virgins. Error bars denote mean ± s.e.m. 

e. Cumulative retrieval of saline- injected (n = 16) or oxytocin-injected (n = 19) 
isolated virgins (2 days after testing, saline: 2 out of 16 animals retrieved, 
oxytocin: 4 out of 19 animals, P > 0.6; 6 days, saline: 2 out of 16 animals, 
oxytocin: 9 out of 19 animals, P < 0.03). 



oxytocin and oxytocin receptors^’^’^h Cells were unlabelled in oxy- 
tocin receptor knockout animals^^ (Fig. 2c and Extended Data Fig. 3). 
We also examined expression patterns in bacterial artificial chro- 
mosome (BAG) transgenic oxytocin receptor (OXTR) -enhanced 
green fluorescent protein (eGFP) mice^^’^^ using antibodies to GFP 
(Fig. 2d). Around 30-40% of parvalbumin-positive and somatostatin- 
positive inhibitory interneurons expressed oxytocin receptors 
(Fig. 2e, f), suggesting that oxytocin is important for controlling cor- 
tical inhibition^^’^^. We also observed yellow fluorescent protein 
(YFP) -positive PVN axons in the auditory cortex of Oxf-IRES-Cre 
mice after viral injection, demonstrating that hypothalamic oxytocin 
neurons project to cortex (Extended Data Fig. 4a-c). 

Notably, receptor expression in the female auditory cortex was 
lateralized (Fig. 2g). Significantly more cells expressed oxytocin recep- 
tors in the left auditory cortex than the right auditory cortex in 
mothers and naive virgins (Fig. 2h). The left auditory cortex might 
therefore be especially sensitive to oxytocin modulation and special- 
ized for processing social stimuli such as pup calls. As axonal projec- 
tions from PVN into cortex were not obviously lateralized (Extended 
Data Fig. 4d), it is likely that this anatomical specialization emerges 
within the cortex. 

Retrieval requires the left auditory cortex 

We next asked whether the left auditory cortex was functionally 
important for pup retrieval. We implanted cannulas into the left or 
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Figure 2 | Oxytocin receptor expression in female auditory cortex. 

a. Antibody to mouse oxytocin receptor (OXTR-2). Top, immmunoblot of 
HEK cells expressing oxytocin receptors (OTR) versus control (ctrl). Bottom, 
OXTR-2 immunoblots of cortical lysates from wild-type (WT) and knockout 
(KO) animals. Red, oxytocin receptor molecular mass (43 kilodaltons (kDa)). 
GAPDH was used as a loading control, b, Immunostaining in the left auditory 
cortex of naive virgin. DAPI, 4',6-diamidino-2-phenylindole. c. No labelling in 
oxytocin receptor knockouts, d. Left auditory cortex of eGFP-OXTR virgin co- 
stained for eGFP. Arrows denote double-labelled cells, e. Cortical interneurons 
express oxytocin receptors. Virgin left auditory cortex layer 5 co-stained for 
parvalbumin (PV) and somatostatin (SST). f, Co-labeUed OXTR-2^ and PV^/ 
SST^ auditory cortical cells, g. Left, right auditory cortex from same naive 
virgin, h. Oxytocin receptors expressed more in left auditory cortex (mothers, 
left: 17.4 ± 2.0%, right: 12.7 ± 2.4%, left/right asymmetry: 37.0%, P < 0.03, 
Student’s two-tailed paired f-test, n — 7\ virgins, left: 19.5 ± 1.2%, right: 

14.3 ± 1.4%, asymmetry: 36.4%, P < 0.02, n — 12). Error bars denote 
mean ± s.e.m. Scale bars, 150 pm (b, c), 50 pm (d, e) and 100 pm (g). 



right primary auditory cortex (AI) of inexperienced virgins or dams. 
First, we unilaterally infused the GABA agonist muscimol to inactivate 
the left or right auditory cortex transiently before behavioural testing. 
Muscimol in the left but not right auditory cortex impaired retrieval 
(Fig. 3a, b and Supplementary Video 4), showing that activity in the left 
auditory cortex is required for retrieval. These data extend an earlier 
study using unilateral ear plugs to show that maternal animals have 
right ear/left: brain advantage for recognizing pup call sounds^^. 

We wondered whether oxytocin within virgin left auditory cortex 
might accelerate expression of retrieval. Although it is unlikely that 
activation of a single brain area is entirely sufficient for retrieval, 
sensitization of the left AI might be crucial for recognizing the sig- 
nificance of distress calls. Animals receiving oxytocin or optogeneti- 
cally stimulated in the left auditory cortex began retrieving earlier 
than saline-infused animals (Fig. 3c and Supplementary Videos 5 
and 6). Thus, the left auditory cortex is a major component of oxy- 
tocin-sensitive circuitry for maternal behaviour. 

We then asked whether oxytocin receptor activation itself was 
required for behavioural performance in experienced animals. We 
used antagonists of oxytocin receptors (OTA or L-368,899) infused 
into the left auditory cortex before testing retrieval in experienced 
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Figure 3 | Oxytocin receptors in left auditory cortex are initially required 
for retrieval, a, Muscimol infused into the left AI reduced retrieval by 
experienced animals (pre-muscimol retrieval: 96.9 ± 2.0%, 16 out of 16 animals 
retrieved at least once; muscimol: 48.8 ± 10.0%, P < 0.002, Fisher’s one-way 
exact test, 11 out of 16 animals retrieved, P < 0.025). < 0.01. Error bars 

denote mean ± s.e.m. b. Muscimol in the right AI did not impair retrieval (pre- 
muscimol: 100.0 ± 0.0%, muscimol: 87.5 ± 12.5%, P > 0.9; 5 out of 5 animals 
retrieved), c. Oxytocin in the left AI of naive virgins accelerated time to first 
retrieval <12h of co-housing (oxytocin: 12 out of 16 animals, P < 0.05; 
optogenetic stimulation: 7 out of 8 animals, P < 0.04; saline: 3 out of 1 1 
animals). Error bars denote mean ± 95% confidence interval, d. Retrieval of 
experienced animals with the oxytocin receptor antagonists (antag) OTA 
(baseline: 96.3 ± 2.6%, OTA: 80.0 ± 6.8%, P > 0.05; 8 out of 8 animals) or 
L-368,899 (baseline: 100.0 ± 0.0%, L-368,899: 86.7 ± 3.3%, P > 0.1, n = 3; 

3 out of 3 animals) infused into the left AI. 



animals. Neither antagonist affected performance (Fig. 3d). These 
data suggest that oxytocin receptors might be required only when 
animals first begin to retrieve, but are unnecessary for expression of 
retrieval behaviour thereafter (analogous to requirement of NMD A 
receptors for long-term potentiation induction but not maintenance). 
Thus, after experience with pup calls during heightened cortical oxy- 
tocin levels, changes are induced in the left auditory cortex to produce 
enduring memory traces for maternal behaviour. 

Responses to pup calls in cortical neurons 

We then asked what circuit modifications in the auditory cortex are 
enabled by oxytocin. Our goal was to first characterize pup call res- 
ponses in single neurons from maternal animals, before determining 
synaptic mechanisms by which oxytocin affects the virgin brain. We 
used in vivo whole-cell recordings^^^^^ to measure AI pup call res- 
ponses in isoflurane-anaesthetized dams, naive virgins, and experi- 
enced virgins. In 21 current-clamp and 37 cell-attached recordings, 
pup calls evoked stronger responses in the left AI of mothers and 
experienced virgins than in naive virgins (Fig. 4a-c). As responses 
to pure tones were comparable across groups (Fig. 4d), differences in 
responsiveness between experienced and inexperienced females are 
specific for pup calls, not simply owing to more auditory- responsive 
neurons in maternal cortex. Responses in experienced females were 
lateralized to the left AI (Extended Data Fig. 5a, b). Notably, calls 
evoked precise spikes in maternal animals but not naive virgins 
(Fig. 4e) or the right AI (Extended Data Eig. 5a, b). We quantified 
temporal similarity by computing trial-to-trial cross -correlation for 
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Figure 4 | Pup calls evoke reliable spikes in experienced female left AI. 

a. Current-clamp recordings in the left AI of dam (spiking z-score: 4.7; trial-by- 
trial average correlation r: 0.21), naive virgin (^-score: 0.1; r: —0.04), 
experienced virgin (z-score: 8.3; r: 0.27). b. Cell-attached recordings from dam 
(^-score: 5.8; r: 0.87), naive virgin (z-score: 1.4; r: 0.04), experienced virgin 
(z-score: 2.1; r: 0.96). c. Current-clamp (filled) or cell-attached (open) 
call-evoked responses in dams (black, z-score: 2.1 ± 1.0 (median ± s.e.m.), 
n— 17, P< 0.0004, U — 288, Wilcoxon-Mann- Whitney two-sample rank 
test with Bonferroni correction), naive virgins (z-score: 0.2 ± 0.3, n — 20), 
experienced virgins (z-score: 2.0 ± 0.8, n—14,P< 0.006, U — 240). Error bars 
denote median and interquartile range, d. Tone-evoked responses in the left AI 
of dams (z-score: 0.7 ± 0.5, n— 17, P> 0.7, U — 154), naive virgins (z-score: 
0.8 ± 0.6, n — 17) and experienced virgins (z-score: 1.7 ± 0.4, n — 11, P> 0.6, 
U — 105). e. Trial-by-trial correlation in dams (r: 0.21 ± 0.07, n — 17, 

P < 0.002, U— 276), naive virgins (r: 0.03 ± 0.03, n — 20) and experienced 
virgins (r: 0.18 ± 0.08, n — 14,P< 0.012, U — 219). Red symbols denote 
example cells shown in a and b. 



spiking responses, finding higher correlations in left AI neurons from 
experienced females (Fig. 4e and Extended Data Eig. 5b). 

To examine synaptic responses to pup calls, we made 58 in vivo 
voltage-clamp recordings from AI neurons. Substantial excitatory and 
inhibitory postsynaptic currents (EPSCs and IPSCs) were evoked by 
calls in all animals. Amplitudes of call- evoked synaptic responses 
(Pig. 5a, b), tone-evoked responses (Fig. 5c) and spontaneous activity 
(Extended Data Pig. 6a-d) were comparable across groups, suggesting 
that reliable call-evoked spiking in maternal left AI could not be 
explained simply by these neurons receiving stronger excitatory 
inputs. 

Instead, excitation and inhibition were balanced (co -tuned and 
precisely timed) in the left AI neurons of experienced females but 
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Figure 5 | Pup calls evoke correlated patterns of excitatory and inhibitory 
responses in left AI of experienced females, a, Voltage-clamp recordings from 
dam (top, best call responses, rgi-best^ 0.89; bottom, IPSCs and EPSCs across 
calls, Tei-aii: 0.57), naive virgin (rgi-best* 0.05; rg^aii: —0.22), experienced virgin 
(^ei-best^ 0.67; Tgi.aii: 0.83). b. Synaptic caU-evoked responses from dams 
(excitation: -9.3 ± 3.1 pA (median ± s.e.m.), n = 13, P > 0.3, U = 229, 
Wilcoxon-Mann- Whitney two-sample rank test with Bonferroni correction; 
inhibition: 11.6 ± 2.8 pA, P > 0.5, U — 182), naive virgins (excitation: 

—6.2 ± 3.3 pA, n — 28; inhibition: 8.7 ± 2.7 pA), experienced virgins 
(excitation: — 10.8 ± 3.6 pA, n— 13, P > 0.6, U — 205; inhibition: 9.2 ± 9.5 pA, 
P > 0.4, U— 171). Red denotes cells in a. Error bars denote median 
and interquartile range, c. Tone-evoked responses in dams (excitation: 

-40.6 ± 16.7 pA, n = 10, P > 0.4, U = 123; inhibition: 28.7 ± 9.6 pA, P > 0.7, 
U — 108), naive virgins (excitation: —21.6 ± 14.8 pA, n — 21; inhibition: 

21.8 ± 13.2 pA), experienced virgins (excitation: —45.2 ± 13.8 pA, n — 9, 

P > 0.5, U — 107; inhibition: 54.7 ± 16.4 pA, P > 0.1, U — 92). d. Excitatory- 
inhibitory (E-I) correlation of best call responses (top, Tg^best) and across all 
calls (bottom, rg^aii) dams (rg^best^ 0-30 ± 0.12, n = 12, P < 0.03, U = 245; rg^au: 
0.67 ± 0.11, P < 0.0004, U — 278), naive virgins (rg^best^ 0.00 ± 0.08, n — 27; 
rgbaii:- 0.13 ± 0.13), experienced virgins (rgi.best- 0.29 ± 0.13, n = 12, P < 0.03, 
U = 224; rgbaii: 0.62 ± 0.14, P < 0.006, U = 236). 



not naive virgins or the right AI. We quantified the degree of excit- 
atory-inhibitory balance of call-evoked responses three ways: trial- 
by-trial similarity in patterns of excitatory or inhibitory responses 
(re, Ti), fine-scale correlation of temporal structure between EPSCs 
and IPSCs from best calls (rei_best)> and overall correlation between 
EPSC and IPSC amplitudes across all calls (rgi-aii). First, we examined 
synaptic responses to best calls, and found that in experienced ani- 
mals, patterns of EPSCs and IPSCs were similar and more reliable 
from trial-to- trial (Extended Data Fig. 6b, e). 

For fine-scale excitatory-inhibitory balance, we observed that tem- 
poral profiles of call -evoked excitation and inhibition were almost 
identical in maternal animals. Although we could not simultaneously 
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Figure 6 | Oxytocin pairing modifies excitatory-inhibitory balance, a. Call- 
evoked IPSCs from virgin left AI neuron before and during optogenetic (blue) 
or oxytocin (red) pairing, b. Oxytocin reduced inhibition within 40-60 s (top; 
optogenetic pairing, n — 4,P< 0.002, Student’s paired two-tailed t-test; 
oxytocin pairing, n — 12, P< 0.04). c. Voltage-clamp recording from virgin left 
AI neuron (pre-pairing IPSCs: 8.3 ± 1.1 p A, pre- pairing EPSCs: —8.0 ± 1.2 pA, 
^ei-paireT 0-13; pairing IPSCs: 6.5 ± 1.5 pA, EPSCs: -10.4 ± 3.0 pA, rgbpaired^ 

— 0.12; 10-15 min after pairing IPSCs: 4.9 ± 0.9 pA, P < 0.0009, EPSCs: 

- 15.4 ± 1.3 pA, P < 0.005, rgbpaired: “0.14; 45-50 min after pairing IPSCs: 

9.6 ± 2.1 pA, P > 0.5, EPSCs: — 13.4 ± 2.4 pA, P < 0.002, rgbpaired^ 0.27). Error 
bars denote mean ± s.e.m. d. Synaptic modifications. Top, individual neurons 
after oxytocin (EPSC increase: 43.5 ± 15.7%, n = 10, P < 0.03; IPSC decrease: 

— 33.7 ± 7.8%, P < 0.004) or optogenetic pairing (EPSC increase: 

47.5 ± 13.2%, n^6,P< 0.02; IPSC decrease: -20.0 ± 4.3%, P < 0.02). 
Bottom, excitatory- inhibitory correlation {n — 2S cells, 17 animals; Tgi.paired 
pre-pairing: —0.07 ± 0.05, rgi-paired 0-45 min after pairing: 0.02 ± 0.04, P > 0.1; 
Tgi-paired 1~3 h post-pafting: 0.24 ± 0.06, P < 0.0002). e. Two current-clamp 
recordings from same virgin; first cell before optogenetic pairing (2:-score:0.04, 
r: 0.01), duringpairing {z: 0.51, r: 0.00), 10-15 min post-pairing {z: 0.57, r: 0.03); 
second cell 180-190 min after pairing {z: 1.60, r: 0.11). f. Spiking. Top, call- 
evoked spiking {n — 28 cells, 13 animals; z-score pre-pairing: —0.13 ± 0.11, 
0-45 min post-pairing: 0.91 ± 0.27, P < 0.003; ^-score 1-3 h post-pairing: 

1.21 ± 0.25, P< 10~^). Bottom, trial-by-trial correlation (pre-pairing r: 

0.01 ± 0.01; 0-45 min post-pairing: 0.05 ± 0.02, P > 0.1; 1-3 h post-pairing: 
0.14 ± 0.03, P< 10“^). 



measure both excitation and inhibition in a given trial, we reasoned 
that because of similarity between excitation and inhibition alone, 
average responses would also be correlated. Indeed, temporal correla- 
tions of EPSCs and IPSCs evoked by best calls (rgi-best) were higher in 
the left AI of experienced animals (Fig. 5d and Extended Data Fig. 5c). 
Finally, for overall correlation across vocalizations, each different call 
evoked a distinct EPSC/IPSC pattern. In the left AI neurons from 
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experienced but not naive animals, call- evoked EPSC and IPSC mag- 
nitudes were correlated (Fig. 5d and Extended Data Fig. 5c). 

Temporal correlation of excitation and inhibition provides a mech- 
anism for reliable and precisely timed spiking responses. As proof of 
principle, we simulated spiking evoked by different sets of synaptic 
call-evoked responses in a conductance-based integrate-and-fire 
model neuron^^. We computed membrane potential and spiking res- 
ponses and observed precisely timed spikes in cells from experienced 
but not naive animals (Extended Data Fig. 7), due to temporal 
mismatch between excitation and inhibition. Therefore, the patterns 
of EPSCs and IPSCs in experienced animals can account for reliable 
spiking observed in the maternal state. 

Oxytocin modulation and cortical plasticity 

Finally, we wondered how oxytocin sensitized neural circuits of virgin 
left AI to pup calls, to enable reliable spiking and successful retrieval in 
initially inexperienced animals. First we examined the neuromodu- 
latory effects of oxytocin on cortical responses in vivo and in vitro. In 
voltage-clamp recordings, oxytocin reduced call-evoked IPSCs within 
seconds (Fig. 6a, b, open; Extended Data Fig. 8). By contrast, EPSCs 
were gradually modified over minutes (Fig. 6a, b, filled). Therefore, 
oxytocin rapidly disinhibits the auditory cortex much like acetylchol- 
ine^^“^°, suggesting that oxytocin may regulate attention and increase 
the salience of social stimuli. These results corroborate recent findings 
in hippocampal slices on the effects of oxytocin^^ and oestrogen^^. 

We then asked whether repetitive pairing of pup calls in the pres- 
ence of oxytocin would persistently modify cortical pup call repre- 
sentations, effectively changing the virgin state into the maternal state. 
After recording responses to pup calls in virgin left AI, we paired calls 
for 3-5 min with either topical oxytocin application (oxytocin pair- 
ing) or optical stimulation of AI in OxMRES-Cre animals (optoge- 
netic pairing). A recording demonstrating oxytocin pairing is shown 
in Fig. 6c (individual trials in Extended Data Fig. 9a). Before pairing, 
calls evoked unreliable EPSCs and IPSCs. During and after pairing, 
IPSCs decreased while EPSCs potentiated, becoming more reliable. 
Forty- five minutes after pairing, however, IPSCs increased in strength 
and reliability, balancing the temporal profile of inhibition with 
excitation. 

To examine the slower dynamics of inhibitory plasticity after pair- 
ing, we made multiple recordings in series after the first recording^^’^^. 
The correlation of average excitation and inhibition evoked by paired 
calls (rei-paired) Steadily increased over an hour and was stable there- 
after (Fig. 6d). As excitatory modifications and changes in reliability 
were maximal after 20-30 min, this increase in excitatory-inhibitory 
balance probably reflects gradual inhibitory potentiation, also evident 
in changes to inhibitory trial-by-trial correlations after pairing 
(Extended Data Fig. 9b). 

Our simulations (Extended Data Fig. 7) indicated that this delayed 
balancing of excitation and inhibition has substantial consequences 
for call- evoked spiking. Specifically, spike timing precision should 
increase when IPSCs match the pattern of EPSCs. Consistent with 
this hypothesis, spiking responses were rapidly increased during and 
after pairing, but trial-by-trial correlations increased only after an 
hour (Fig. 6f). Thus, briefly pairing pup calls with cortical oxytocin 
triggers long-lasting changes in virgin AI circuitry, balancing inhibi- 
tion with excitation to enhance call representation and perceptual 
salience within minutes to hours. 

Discussion 

Our results demonstrate a remarkable degree of functional lateraliza- 
tion in the mammalian brain and provide a molecular basis for this 
phenomenon. The left auditory cortex is specialized for recognizing 
the behavioural significance of infant distress calls and required for 
maternal retrieval of isolated pups. This is markedly similar to the 
asymmetry of speech processing in human temporal lobe^^’^^, and 
supports earlier behavioural observations of auditory lateralization 



in maternal mice^^. We generated an antibody to the mouse oxytocin 
receptor, OXTR-2, and found more receptor expression in the left 
auditory cortex. A dedicated neural circuit, enriched for oxytocin 
receptors, might therefore be specialized for processing important 
social signals such as pup distress calls. This specialization would 
allow maternal animals to attend to their young and return pups to 
the nest rapidly and reliably. Furthermore, given the importance of 
olfactory signals in social behaviours including pup retrievaT^’^^’^^’^^, it 
is likely that oxytocin also enhances olfaction^^ in combination with 
other cues (for example, pup calls) to improve parenting behaviour 
synergistically. 

Although many aspects of mammalian maternal behaviour may be 
innate^^“^°, recognition of the behavioural importance of pup calls 
depends on experience^ Several studies highlight differences 
between AI responses in maternal and pup-naive female mice. In 
particular, pup call responses have been found to be less reliable in 
pup-naive virgins^^’^^"^^. Our results directly demonstrate how oxy- 
tocin paired with pup calls rapidly changes brain state, transforming 
weaker virgin responses into more robust and temporally precise 
maternal-like responses. The predominant effect of oxytocin is to 
reduce cortical inhibition within seconds, followed by longer-term 
modifications over hours proposed to be essential for balancing 
inhibition with excitation, enhancing spiking and successful maternal 
care. These synaptic dynamics are analogous to the imbalance of 
excitation and inhibition for tone-evoked responses in AI during early 
development when animals have had limited acoustic exposure^^. 
After experience, however, tone -evoked excitation and inhibition 
become balanced over the first few weeks of life^^“^^. Our findings 
complement recent studies of neural circuits involved in social beha- 
viour^^’^^“^° by revealing how ethologically important behaviours with 
innate components can be quickly shaped and improved by experi- 
ence. This may exemplify a general mechanism of neuromodulation 
for social behaviour. 

Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Behaviour. All procedures were approved under New York University 
Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee protocols. For measuring pup 
retrieval, we used 2-4-month-old C57BL/6 mothers or pup-naive virgin female 
mice. Dams were initially pre-screened to ensure they retrieved pups; —1% of 
dams did not retrieve pups and these animals were not used for co -housing. Naive 
virgins were initially pre-screened for retrieval or pup mauling before co-housing; 
<30% of naive virgins retrieved at least one pup or mauled pups during pre- 
screening and these animals were excluded from subsequent behavioural studies. 

Each session of testing consisted of a baseline set of 10 trials and a post- 
injection/infusion set of 10 trials. For baseline testing, animals were placed in a 
behavioural arena (38 X 30 X 15 cm) containing nesting material. Animals were 
given at least 20 min to acclimate before each testing session began. Three to six 
pups ranging from postnatal days 1 to 4 were grouped in a corner of the arena and 
covered with nesting material. One pup was removed from the nest and placed in 
an opposite corner of the arena. The experimental female was given ten trials 
(2 min per trial) to retrieve the displaced pup and return it back to the nest; if the 
displaced pup was not retrieved within 2 min, the pup was returned to the nest 
and the trial was scored as a failure. If the pup was successfully retrieved, the time 
to retrieval was scored. Another pup was then taken out of the nest, placed in an 
opposite corner, and the next trial was begun. After ten trials, pups were placed 
back into their home cage with their dam. We used an ultrasonic microphone 
(Avisoft) to verify that isolated pups vocalized during testing. 

For post-injection testing (Fig. Ib-e), virgin females were injected intraperi- 
toneally with oxytocin (20-50 pM in saline, 0.3 ml) or saline (0.3 ml). For post- 
infusion testing (Fig. 3c), cannulated virgin animals were infused with oxytocin 
(50 pM in saline, 1.5 pi at 1 pi min~^) or saline (1.5 pi at 1 pi min~^). For animals 
that were co-housed (Fig. Ib-d), the dam and litter were placed in the arena with 
the experimental virgin female and the experienced dam was given at least 
5-10 min to re-acclimate. Wild-type naive virgins were randomly assigned to 
different groups (saline or oxytocin, co-housed or isolate) by an experimenter 
blind to results of data analysis. Dam retrieval rates were tested in the presence of 
the experimental virgin female. Afterwards, the dam was removed to her home 
cage and the retrieval rates of the virgin female were reassessed. Virgin female 
retrieval was then tested as described above, and afterwards the virgin female was 
returned to her home cage with dam and pups. Best retrieval performance in 
Fig. Id was determined from the session with the highest retrieval rate and the 
session with the fastest retrieval time over all sessions for each animal. Isolated 
animal retrieval (Fig. le) was examined in the absence of an experienced dam. The 
isolated virgin females were housed separately from dams and pups, and did not 
come into contact with the dams. Retrieval was tested at the following time points: 
1, 3, 6, 12, 18, 24, 36, 48 and 72 h. Power analysis was performed to determine 
sample size for statistical significance with a power of p-. 0.7; these studies required 
at least six animals, satisfied in the experiments of Fig. 1. Fisher’s two-tailed exact 
test was used for comparing numbers of animals retrieving in each group for 
Fig. Ic and e as these data were binomial, and Bonferroni correction used to adjust 
P values for multiple comparisons. Comparisons were made relative to perform- 
ance of saline-injected virgin females. ANOVA was used to compare retrieval 
performance in experienced animals in Fig. Id. For testing the effects of muscimol 
or oxytocin receptor antagonist infusion, experienced retrievers were placed in 
the behavioural arena. Animals were given at least 5-10 min to re-acclimate, and 
baseline retrieval was performed as above. The animal was then infused with 
muscimol (2.5 mM in saline, 1.5 pi at Iplmin”^; Fig. 3a, b) or an oxytocin 
receptor antagonisT^’^^: either OTA (1 pM in saline, 1.5 pi at Iplmin”^; 
Fig. 3d, pink line, open circles) or L-368,899 (2.5 mM in saline, 1.5 pi at 1 pi 
min~^; Fig. 3d, purple line, filled circles). Mice were randomly assigned to dif- 
ferent pharmacological groups by an experimenter blind to results of data ana- 
lysis. Retrieval was reassessed following the infusion. After 24 h, the experimental 
female was given 10 baseline trials, infused with saline (1.5 pi at 1 pi min~^), and 
retrieval re-assessed following the infusion (post’ testing). Power analysis was 
performed to determine sample size for statistical significance with a power of 
p-. 0.7; these studies required at least six animals, satisfied in the experiments of 
Fig. 3. Wilcoxon’s signed-rank matched-pairs tests were used to non-parametri- 
cally compare retrieval performance in Fig. 3a, b, d. For comparing number of 
animals retrieving overall, Fisher’s exact test was used (two-tailed for Fig. 3c; one- 
tailed for Fig. 3a, as all animals initially retrieved and the number of animals 
retrieving could only stay the same or decrease), comparing oxytocin/optogenetic 
animals to saline-infused virgin performance. 

Stereotaxic viral injections were performed in OxMRFS-Cre mice^^’^°. Mice 
were anaesthetized with 0.7-2.5% isoflurane, placed into a stereotaxic apparatus, 
and a craniotomy performed over PVN (from bregma: 0.72 mm posterior, 
0.12 mm lateral, 4.5 mm ventral). Injections were performed with a 5 pi 
Hamilton syringe and a 33-gauge needle. Cre-inducible pAAV5-EFla-DIO- 



ChETA-eYFP virus^^ was injected into PVN 0.1 nl s^^ for a final injection volume 
of 1.2- 1.5 pi. An optical fibre ferrule was then implanted either in PVN (4.5 mm 
ventral) or in electrophysiologically identified AI (100 pm ventral). The craniot- 
omy and implant was sealed with dental cement, and the virus was given a 
minimum of 2 weeks to express. 

Production of oxytocin receptor antibodies. A custom peptide was synthesized 
based on the mouse oxytocin receptor amino acid sequence: 243-EGSDAAG 
GAGRAALARVSSVKLISKAKI-270 in the third intracellular loop^f This peptide 
was chosen based on a high level of antigenicity using the Thermo Scientific 
Antigen Profiler and lack of cross-reactivity. The resulting polyclonal antisera 
were tested using western blot and immunohistochemistry before being further 
purified using affinity chromatography. 

Specificity was tested via immunohistochemistry in wild-type and oxytocin 
receptor knockouF^ brain sections and via western blot analysis of HEK293 cells 
(Invitrogen) expressing oxytocin receptors (pAAV-OXTR plasmid provided by 
L. J. Young) and protein extracts from mouse brain. HEK cells were tested for 
mycoplasma around time of use (mid-2013). Lysates were immuneprecipitated 
and immunoblotted with OXTR-2 to further evaluate specificity of antibody. 

For immunohistochemical analysis, wild-type or oxytocin receptor knockout 
mice were anaesthetized via intraperitoneal injection (0.1 ml per 10 g) of a keta- 
mine-xylazine mixture containing 15 mg mU^ ketamine and 5 mg mU^ xylazine 
in 0.9% sodium chloride solution. Mice were perfused intracardially with a solu- 
tion of heparin (1,000 U mU^) and PBS to prevent clotting, followed by 40 ml per 
mouse of freshly prepared 4% paraformaldehyde in PBS. After cryoprotection, 
sections were blocked and incubated with oxytocin receptor primary antibody 
diluted in PBS to a concentration of 1 pg mU \ Sections were incubated for 2 days 
at 4 °C in a moist chamber. Sections were washed with PBS (3 X 15 min at room 
temperature) in a staining jar and incubated for 1-2 h at room temperature in 
Alexa-Fluor-conjugated secondary antibodies diluted 1:500 in PBS. Unbound 
secondary antibodies were washed with PBS (3X15 min at room temperature) 
and sections were incubated for 10 min at room temperature with a Hoechst 
solution (1:10,000 stock diluted in PBS) for nuclear staining. After a final rinse, 
the slides were coverslipped using fluoromount G (Southern Biotechnology 
Associates). The brains of wild- type and knockout animals were processed 
together to minimize confounding factors, and parallel sections from knockout 
animals served as controls. For inhibitory marker co-staining, the protocol fol- 
lowed the procedures described above with the addition of a parvalbumin prim- 
ary antibody (mouse anti-parvalbumin, Swant, 235, 1:1,000) and a somatostatin 
primary antibody (rat anti- somatostatin, Millipore, MAB354, 1:1,000) in the 
oxytocin receptor antibody solution. The secondary antibodies used in these 
experiments were donkey anti-rabbit Alexa 488 (Molecular Probes; 1:500), don- 
key anti-rat Alexa 555 (Molecular Probes; 1:500), donkey anti-mouse Alexa 647 
(Molecular Probes; 1:500). As a control, omission of primary antibody and/or 
pre-incubation with peptide eliminated immunofluorescent labelling. 

Anatomy. OXTR-eGFP mice were created by the GENSAT initiative from a BAG 
clone containing eGFP upstream of the oxytocin receptor gene^®’^^. Cryopre- 
served embryos of this line were imported from the Mutant Mouse Regional 
Resource Centers (MMRRC) and rederived by the NYU transgenic mouse core 
facility. These mice were on an FVB/N-Swiss Webster background and were bred 
by mating hemizygous males with wild-type females. Wild-type littermates were 
used as controls for eGFP antibody staining. The animals were genotyped using a 
strain- specific protocol provided by the MMRRC using the following primers: 
Oxtr forward: 5'-GCCACACTTTAAAGAGCCTCAA-3'; GFP reverse: 5'-TAG 
CGGCTGAAGCACTGCA-3 ' . Note that not all cells natively expressing oxytocin 
receptors necessarily express the transgene, due to ectopic expression or lack of 
regulatory elements^^. 

Slides were examined and imaged using a Carl Zeiss LSM 700 confocal micro- 
scope with four solid-state lasers (405/444, 488, 555, 639 nm) and appropriate 
filter sets. For imaging sections co-stained with multiple antibodies, we used 
short-pass 555 nm (Alexa Fluor 488), short-pass 640 nm (Alexa Fluor 555), 
and long-pass 640 nm (Alexa Fluor 647) photomultiplier tubes. The distribution 
and number of immunoreactive cells in each section were determined by taking 
images of wild-type and knockout sections under the same laser power output, 
pinhole aperture, and gain. Images of left and right auditory cortex in at least three 
sections per brain were collected and saved for manual counts by two independ- 
ent blinded observers. Mean numbers of labelled cells were calculated and 
compared in Fig. 2h by Student’s paired two-tailed /-tests as data passed 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov normality tests. Power analysis was performed to deter- 
mine sample size for statistical significance with a power of p-. 0.7; these studies 
required at least seven animals, satisfied in the experiments of Fig. 2h. Images of 
sections costained with inhibitory interneuron markers were collected for 
each channel and merged to evaluate colocalization with oxytocin receptors 
by two independent blinded observers. For axon length measurements in 
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Extended Data Fig. 4d, YFP-positive axon segments from left and right auditory 
cortex sections in OxMRES-Cre animals were quantified with Image} by one 
blinded observer. Four sections spanning anterior to posterior auditory cortex 
from each animal and each cortical area were examined, and confocal images 
consisted of a z-stack that spanned the thickness of the section. Axon counts were 
averaged together across the four sections from each animal, and average counts 
tested for statistical differences with an unpaired two-tailed Student’s t-test. 
Surgical preparation. For in vivo electrophysiology or implanting cannulas/ 
ferrules into auditory cortex, female mice were anaesthetized with isoflurane 
(0.5-2.5%). A small craniotomy was performed over left or right auditory cortex 
with stereotaxic coordinates (from bregma in mm: 2.9 posterior, 4.0 lateral). To 
ensure recordings or implants were targeted to AI, we first recorded multiunit 
activity with tungsten electrodes. AI was mapped with pure tones (60 dB SPL, 
7-79 kHz, 50 ms, 1 ms cosine on/off ramps) delivered in pseudo-random sequence 
at 0.5-1 Hz. For survival surgeries, a cannula or ferrule was then implanted (0.6 mm 
projection, dummy 0.6 mm projection, internal 0.7 mm projection) using dental 
acrylic, and animals were given 3-7 days to recover before behavioural testing. 

For viral injections, Oxt-IRES-Cre animals were bred into a C57BF/6 
background. Female mice 2-4 months old were anaesthetized with isoflurane 
(0.5-2. 5%). A craniotomy was performed over the left PVN using stereotaxic 
coordinates (from bregma in mm: 0.7 posterior, 0.25 lateral, 4 ventral), and 
pAAV5-EFIa-DIO-ChETA-eYFP (1-1.2 pi) was injected (0.1 plmin”^). Animals 
were given at least 2 weeks to recover to allow adequate expression of the ChETA 
variant of channelrhodopsin-2. 

Electrophysiology. In vivo recordings were performed in a sound- attenuating 
chamber. Initially, auditory cortex was mapped with multi-unit recordings using 
a tungsten electrode to determine the tonotopic organization of the primary 
field AF^. After locating AI, in vivo whole-cell recordings^'^"^^ were made from 
AI neurons with a Multiclamp 700B amplifier (Molecular Devices). For current- 
clamp recordings, patch pipettes (4-9 Mf2) contained (in mM): 115 K-gluconate, 
20 KCl, 1.5 MgCF, 10 HEPES, 10 phosphocreatine, 2 MgATP, 0.5 NaGTP, pH 7.3. 
For voltage-clamp recordings, pipettes contained: 130 Cs-methanesulfonate, 1 QX- 
314, 4TEA-C1, 0.5BAPTA, 4 MgATP, 20 phosphocreatine, 10 HEPES, pH 7.2. 
Whole-cell recordings from AI neurons were obtained from cells located 420- 
800 pm below the pial surface. Data were filtered at 5 kHz, digitized at 20 kHz, 
and analysed with Clampfit 10 (Molecular Devices). Resting potential of AI neu- 
rons: — 65.4 ± 14.7 mV; series resistance Rs. 33.1 ± 24.4 MD; input resistance 
Ri\ 186.1 ± 83.1 MD (mean ± s.d.). Recordings were excluded from analysis if R^ 
or Ri changed >30% compared to the baseline period. 

Pup calls were recorded from isolate pups with an ultrasonic microphone, and 
a library of six calls (1-s duration, maximal intensity of 60 dB SPE) was used for 
measuring pup call responses. For measuring spiking responses, cell-attached 
recordings were first high-pass filtered at 100-200 Hz. Spikes were automatically 
detected in current-clamp or cell- attached recordings by threshold crossing 
in Clampex 10. Pure tones (50-ms duration, 3-ms cosine on/off ramps) 
over 4-64 kHz (0.2- 1.0 octave steps) were played at 60 dB SPL. Tone-evoked 
responses were measured in a 50-ms window starting at tone onset and compared 
to spontaneous activity in the 50 ms before tone onset. Call-evoked 
responses were measured throughout the call duration plus 200 ms, and com- 
pared to spontaneous activity in the 500 ms before call onset, normalized by 
computing the z- scored call-evoked firing rate relative to the spontaneous rate: 
= (Revoked -R5pontaneous)/^spontaneous- Rcsponse magnitude in Figs 4 and 5 are 
shown for the best frequency and best call, in which ‘best’ is defined as the 
stimulus that evoked the maximal amount of spiking or excitatory current. 

For measuring trial-by-trial similarity of spike trains^®, binary spike trains were 
smoothed by convolution with a Gaussian filter (rr: 10 ms) and trial-by- trial cross- 
correlations computed (—10-20 trials per call per cell); all pairwise cross-correla- 
tions were then averaged to measure r for spiking responses in Figs 4 and 6 and 
Extended Data Fig. 5. In raster plots of Fig. 4 and Extended Data Fig. 7, yellow 
events are simply illustrative and indicate spikes that are synchronous within 
— 10 ms on 50%+ trials. Synaptic responses and trial-by- trial correlations were 
measured in a similar manner for Figs 5 and 6 and Extended Data Figs 5, 6 and 9, 
except that responses were measured as the instantaneous current (in pA): the 
current integral from call onset to 200 ms after call onset (in pA X ms) and 
divided by the total time (in ms). Synaptic responses were not smoothed before 
computing zero-lag cross -correlations between all pairs of individual trials. For 
examining changes in spiking responses and spiking or synaptic correlations over 
multiple cells in Fig. 6 and Extended Data Fig. 9, measurements were made up to 
one hour before pairing, and at 10, 30, 45 and 60 min after pairing when possible. 



Measurements at longer time periods were made whenever subsequent whole-cell 
recordings were obtained, separated by at least 15 min cell” ^ thereafter. 

For Figs 4 and 5 and Extended Data Figs 5-7, statistics and error bars are 
reported as medians ± interquartile range for spiking and synaptic responses 
to pup calls. As these data did not all pass Kolmogorov-Smirnov normality 
tests, non-parametric Wilcoxon-Mann- Whitney two-sample rank tests were 
used for comparing pup call responses in experienced animals to virgin 
animal responses (however, we note that Rvalues obtained with Student’s two- 
tailed unpaired t-tests were similar, and each of the significant differences 
reported here were significant under both parametric and non-parametric stat- 
istics). Power analysis was performed to determine sample size for statistical 
significance with a power of P\ 0.7; these studies required at least seven neurons 
for differences in spiking and at least four neurons for differences in 
synaptic correlations, satisfied in the experiments of Figs 4 and 5 and Extended 
Data Figs 5 and 6. 

For pairing pup calls with exogenous oxytocin, baseline responses to pup calls 
were recorded for 5-20 min. A non-preferred pup call was then presented for 
1-5 min at 0.5-1 Hz in the presence of topically applied oxytocin (50 pM). For 
pairing calls with endogenous oxytocin release via optogenetic stimulation in 
Oxt-IRES-Cre mice, blue light pulse trains (473 nm wavelength, 10 ms pulse 
width duration, 30 Hz stimulation frequency, 1 s total pulse train duration) were 
delivered (final output powers: 10-15 mWmm^^ at brain surface). Pup call 
presentation began at optical pulse train onset. Changes in responses in Fig. 6 
and Extended Data Fig. 9 were compared by Student’s paired two-tailed /-tests as 
data passed Kolmogorov-Smirnov normality tests. Power analysis was per- 
formed to determine sample size for statistical significance with a power of 
p-. 0.7. Modulation experiments of Fig. 6b required at least three neurons for 
each group, plasticity experiments of Fig. 6d required at least nine neurons for 
oxytocin pairing and four neurons for optogenetic pairing, and studies of synaptic 
and spiking correlations of Fig. 6d, f and Extended Data Fig. 9b required at least 
eleven neurons; these were all satisfied in the experiments of Fig. 6 and Extended 
Data Fig. 9. 

In vitro recordings were performed in auditory cortex slices prepared 
from adult C57B1/6 wild-type or Ox/-IRES-Cre mice. Animals were deeply anaes- 
thetized with a 1:1 ketamine:xylazine cocktail and decapitated. The brain 
was rapidly placed in ice-cold dissection buffer containing (in mM): 87NaCl, 
75 sucrose, 2 KCl, 1.25NaH2P04, 0.5CaCl2, 7MgCl2, 25NaHC03, 1.3 
ascorbic acid and 10 dextrose, bubbled with 95%/5% O 2 /CO 2 (pH 7.4). Slices 
(300-400 pm thick) were prepared with a vibrato me (Leica), placed in warm 
dissection buffer (33-35 °C) for <30 min, then transferred to a holding chamber 
containing artificial cerebrospinal fluid at room temperature (ACSF, in mM: 
124NaCl, 2.5 KCl, 1 . 5 MgS 04 , 1.25NaH2P04, 2.5CaCl2 and 26NaHC03,). 
Slices were kept at room temperature (22-24 °C) for at least 30 min before use. 
For experiments, slices were transferred to the recording chamber and perfused 
(2-2.5 ml min~^) with oxygenated ACSF at 33 °C. Whole-cell voltage-clamp 
recordings were made from layer 5 pyramidal cells with an Multiclamp 700B 
amplifier (Molecular Devices) using IR-DIC video microscopy (Olympus). Patch 
pipettes (3-8 MD) were filled with intracellular solution (in mM: 130 Cs-metha- 
nesulfonate, lQX-314, 4TEA-C1, 0.5BAPTA, 4 MgATP, 20 phosphocreatine, 
10 HEPES, pH 7.2). Data were filtered at 2 kHz, digitized at 10 lifz, and analysed 
with Clampfit 10 (Molecular Devices). Recordings were excluded from analysis if 
Rs or Ri changed >30% compared to baseline. Focal extracellular stimulation 
(0.01-1.0 ms, 5-150 pA) was applied with a bipolar glass electrode 100-150 pm 
from the recording electrode. Mean peak IPSCs were measured in a 5- 10-ms 
window. Changes in IPSCs were compared by Student’s unpaired two-tailed 
/-tests as data passed Kolmogorov-Smirnov normality tests. Power analysis 
was performed to determine sample size with a power of p-. 0.6; these studies 
required at least three neurons, satisfied in the experiments of Extended Data 
Fig. 8d. 

Simulations. The simulations in Extended Data Fig. 7 used a conductance-based 
integrate-and-fire model neuron similar to our previous study relating synaptic 
currents and spike generation^®. For simulating the spiking patterns of each cell, 
we used EPSCs and IPSCs from Fig. 5b. On each trial, one 1.4-s EPSC and one 1.4-s 
IPSC were randomly chosen from the set of recorded responses. Excitatory and 
inhibitory synaptic conductances {g^ and respectively) were computed from 
currents as previously described^^“^^, and then^g and^i were randomly rescaled on 
each trial to have peak instantaneous conductance over the range 1.0-1.7nS. 
Membrane voltage was computed as: — Vrest ~ V+g,(t)(E,-V) + 

gi(t)(Ei — V), with Tm=10ms, resting membrane potential Vj-gst = ~70mV, 
excitatory reversal potential £g = 0 mV, and inhibitory reversal potential 
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£i = —70 mV. A spike was evoked in the postsynaptic neuron if the membrane 
voltage reached threshold of —40 mV, at which point the membrane potential was 
set to — 80 mV in the next time step. Spike rates and trial-by- trial correlation were 
determined over 25 trials (approximately the number of trials used for measuring 
these values in the experiments), and 12 representative trials are displayed in 
Extended Data Fig. 7a-c for each simulation. Code can be obtained at: http:// 
froemkelab.med.nyu.edu/marlin_etal_simulations. 
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CRISPR adaptation biases explain 
preference for acquisition of foreign DNA 

Asaf Levy^* *, Moran G. Goren^*, Ido Yosef^, OrenAuster^, Miriam Manor^, GilAmitai^, RotemEdgar^, UdiQimron^§ & RotemSorek^§ 



CRISPR-Cas (clustered, regularly interspaced short palindromic repeats coupled with CRISPR- associated proteins) is a 
bacterial immunity system that protects against invading phages or plasmids. In the process of CRISPR adaptation, short 
pieces of DNA (‘spacers’) are acquired from foreign elements and integrated into the CRISPR array. So far, it has 
remained a mystery how spacers are preferentially acquired from the foreign DNA while the self chromosome is 
avoided. Here we show that spacer acquisition is replication- dependent, and that DNA breaks formed at stalled 
replication forks promote spacer acquisition. Chromosomal hotspots of spacer acquisition were confined by Chi sites, 
which are sequence octamers highly enriched on the bacterial chromosome, suggesting that these sites limit spacer 
acquisition from self DNA. We further show that the avoidance of self is mediated by the RecBCD double -stranded DNA 
break repair complex. Our results suggest that, in Escherichia coli, acquisition of new spacers largely depends on 
RecBCD -mediated processing of double -stranded DNA breaks occurring primarily at replication forks, and that the 
preference for foreign DNA is achieved through the higher density of Chi sites on the self chromosome, in combination 
with the higher number of forks on the foreign DNA. This model explains the strong preference to acquire spacers both 
from high copy plasmids and from phages. 



CRISPR-Cas is an adaptive defence system in bacteria and archaea 
that provides acquired immunity against phages and plasmids It 
comprises multiple cas genes, as well as an array of short sequences 
(‘spacers’) that are mostly derived from exogenous DNA and are 
interleaved by short DNA repeats. The CRISPR-Cas mode of action 
is divided into three main stages: adaptation (or ‘acquisition’), 
expression and interference. In the adaptation stage, a new spacer is 
acquired from the foreign DNA and integrated into the CRISPR array. 
In the expression stage, the repeat- spacer array is transcribed and 
further processed into short CRISPR RNAs (crRNAs). These mature 
crRNAs, in turn, bind to Cas proteins and form the effector protein- 
RNA complex. During the interference stage, the effector complex 
identifies foreign nucleic acid via base pairing with the crRNA and 
targets it for degradation. 

Numerous recent studies have characterized the molecular 
mechanisms governing the expression and interference stages of 
CRISPR activity, but the molecular details of the primary adaptation 
stage are still elusive. It was shown that the Casl and Cas2 proteins are 
necessary for primary spacer acquisition^, and that they form a single 
active complex^. Several systems to study spacer acquisition in the 
model bacterium E. coli have been established^"^^. Some of these sys- 
tems only express Casl and Cas2 but lack the CRISPR interference 
machinery, so that the protospacer- contributing DNA molecule is not 
targeted for degradation^’^’““^^. Strikingly, despite the lack of selection 
against spacer acquisition from the self chromosome, the vast major- 
ity of spacers acquired in such interference-free systems are derived 
from plasmid DNA^’^’“, suggesting an intrinsic preference for the 
Casl-Cas2 complex to acquire spacers from the exogenous DNA. 
The mechanism by which the Casl-Cas2 complex preferentially 
recognizes the foreign DNA as a source for acquisition of new spacers, 
while avoiding taking spacers from the self chromosome, remains a 
major unresolved question. 



Preference for exogenous DNA 

We set out to understand the mechanism governing the self/non- self 
discrimination of the DNA source for spacer acquisition during the 
adaptation stage. For this, we used a previously described experi- 
mental system that monitors spacer acquisition in vivo in the E. coli 
type I-E CRISPR system^’^^. In this system, casl and cas2 are carried 
on a plasmid (pCasl+2) and their expression is regulated by an 
arabinose-inducible T7 RNA polymerase (Extended Data Fig. 1). 
We have previously shown that expression of Casl-Cas2 in this sys- 
tem leads to spacer acquisition: that is, expansion of the chromoso- 
mally encoded CRISPR I array in E. coli BL21-AF. Since this strain of 
E. coli harbours a CRISPR array but lacks any cas genes on its genome, 
this system is interference-free, and thus does not allow ‘primed’ 
CRISPR adaptation"’'"’'"’'^ 

After overnight growth of an E. coli BL21-AI culture carrying 
pCasl+2, we amplified the leader-proximal end of the CRISPR I 
array using a forward primer on the leader and a reverse primer 
matching spacer 2 of the native array. The amplification product, 
containing both native and expanded arrays, was sequenced using 
low- coverage Illumina technology (MiSeq) to accurately quantify 
the fraction of arrays that acquired a new spacer in each experiment. 
In parallel, high-coverage Illumina sequencing (HiSeq) was per- 
formed on gel-separated expanded arrays, to characterize the source, 
location and frequency of newly acquired spacers in high resolution 
(Extended Data Fig. 1). Overall, over 38 million newly acquired 
spacers were sequenced in this study (Extended Data Tables 1-3). 

In cultures overexpressing Casl-Cas2 for 16 h, 36.92% (±1.2) of 
the sequenced arrays contained a new spacer. Conversely, in cultures 
where Casl-Cas2 were not induced, 2.61% (±0.5) of the arrays 
contained a new spacer after 16h of incubation, indicating that the 
leakage of Casl-Cas2 transcription (as measured by RNA sequen- 
cing; Supplementary Table 1) still resulted in spacer acquisition in a 
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significant fraction of the cells (Extended Data Table la). Examining 
the origin of new spacers showed strong preference for spacer 
acquisition from the plasmid, with only 22.86% (±0.46) and 1.8% 
(±0.03) of the spacers derived from the self chromosome in the 
induced and non-induced cultures, respectively (Extended Data 
Table lb). Considering the size of the plasmid (4.7 kilobases (kb)) 
and its estimated copy number of 20-40, this represents 100- to 
1,000-fold enrichment for acquisition of spacers from the plasmid, 
compared with what is expected by the DNA content in the cell. 
These results also show that lower expression of Casl-Cas2 leads 
to higher specificity for exogenous DNA. Therefore, most of the 
analyses henceforth are based on spacers acquired in conditions in 
which Casl-Cas2 are expressed but not overexpressed. 

Replication-dependent adaptation 

Although only a small minority of spacers was derived from the E. coli 
chromosome, the extensive number of sequenced spacers allowed us 
to examine chromosome-scale patterns of spacer acquisition. 
Remarkably, strong biases in spacer acquisition were observed, defin- 
ing several protospacer hotspots (Fig. la). As the protospacer adjacent 
motif (PAM) density on the chromosome scale is largely uniform 
(Fig. lb and Extended Data Fig. 2), these protospacer hotspots could 
not be explained by excessive localization of PAM sequences in spe- 
cific areas of the genome. We further investigated each of the hotspots 
in search of a mechanism that would explain the observed biases. 

Spacer acquisition was more pronounced at areas closer to the 
chromosomal origin of replication (or/C), with a clear gradient of 
reduced protospacer density as a function of the distance from oriC 
(Fig. la). In replicating cells, the DNA next to oriC is replicated 
first, hence the culture inevitably contains more copies of the ori- 
gin-proximal DNA^^. Indeed, upon sequencing of total genomic 
DNA extracted from the E. coli BL21-AI culture, we observed a 
gradient in the DNA content reminiscent of the protospacer 
gradient (Extended Data Fig. 2). Therefore, this or/C-centred spacer 



acquisition bias can largely be expected based on the average DNA 
content in the culture and, accordingly, normalizing protospacer 
density to DNA content eliminated most of the or/C-centred proto- 
spacer gradient (Fig. lb). 

The most striking protospacer hotspot was observed around the 
chromosomal replication terminus (Ter), in two major peaks showing 
approximately 7- to 20-fold higher protospacer density than the sur- 
rounding area (Fig. lb, c). The Ter macrodomain is the area where the 
two replication forks coming from opposite directions on the chro- 
mosome meet, leading to chromosome decatenation^^. This chromo- 
somal macrodomain contains unidirectional fork stalling sites called 
Ter sites (primarily Ter A and TerC), which, during replication, stall 
the early- arriving replication fork until the late fork arrives from the 
other side^^. We found that the primary fork-stalling sites TerA and 
TerC were the exact boundaries of the spacer acquisition hotspots 
(Fig. Ic). Moreover, the protospacer hotspots next to Ter sites were 
asymmetric relative to the fork direction of progression, with strong 
protospacers enrichment observed upstream of each fork stalling site 
and a relatively low, background protospacer density downstream of 
the stalled fork (Fig. lb, c). Engineering of a native Ter site into the 
pheA locus on the bacterial chromosome generated a new localized 
protospacer hotspot, strongly supporting the idea that hotspots for 
spacer acquisition directly correlate with replication fork stalling sites 
(Fig. Id). 

The correlation between spacer acquisition biases and the replica- 
tion fork stalling sites may suggest that CRISPR adaptation is pro- 
moted by active replication of the protospacer-containing DNA. We 
conducted a series of experiments to test this hypothesis. First, we 
used the replication-inhibitor quinolone nalidixic acid on E. coli 
BL21-AI cells during induction of Casl-Cas2. As a control, we 
applied the RNA polymerase inhibitor rifampicin, which blocks tran- 
scription in E. coli but allows DNA replication (this antibiotic does not 
interfere with transcription of Casl-Cas2 by the T7 RNA polymer- 
ase). Application of nalidixic acid resulted in an almost complete 
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Figure 1 | Chromosome-scale hotspots for spacer acquisition. 

a. Distribution of protospacers across the£. coli BL21-AI genome. Protospacers 
were deduced from aligning new spacers, acquired into the CRISPR I array after 
16 h growth with no arabinose, to the bacterial genome. Only unique 
protospacers are presented, to avoid possible biases stemming from PCR 
amplification of the CRISPR array. Pooled protospacers from two replicates are 




Origin 




presented, b, Protospacer density across a circular representation of the E. coli 
genome, normalized to the DNA content of the culture. Dark brown, 
normalized protospacer numbers; orange, PAM density, c. Protospacer 
distribution at the Ter region. Protospacer density is shown in 1-kb windows, 
d. Protospacer density in an E. coli BL21-AI in which the native 23 base pair 
(bp) -long TerB site was engineered into the pheA locus. 
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Figure 2 | Dependence of spacer acquisition on replication, a, Spacer 
acquisition rates in antibiotic- treated E. colt BL21-AI cells. Cells induced to 
express Casl-Cas2 were grown for 16 h, with addition of the replication 
inhibitor nalidixic acid (Nal) or the transcription inhibitor rifampicin (Rif), 
b, Spacer acquisition rates oiK- 12 A casCdnaC2 and an isogenic K- 12 A casC 
strains during overnight Casl-Cas2 induction, c, Spacer acquisition patterns 
measured after transfer of K- 12 A casCdnaC2 cells from 39 °C to 30 °C, during 
induction of Casl-Cas2. For all panels, average and error margins for two 
biological replicates are shown. 

elimination of spacer acquisition (164-fold reduction), but only an 
approximately twofold reduction in spacer acquisition rates was 
observed in the rifampicin-treated cells (Fig. 2a and Extended Data 
Table Ic), providing support to the hypothesis that spacer acquisition 
depends on DNA replication. 

To substantiate these observations further, we examined the 
acquisition rates in E. coli K-12 cells carrying the temperature- 
sensitive allele dnaC2 (ref. 18). In these cells, initiation of DNA rep- 
lication is blocked at 39 °C but is permitted at 30 °C. These cells were 
transformed with a pBAD-Casl + 2 vector, in which the Casl-Cas2 
operon is directly controlled by an arabinose-inducible promoter. 



Since these cells encode the full set of cas genes, the casC gene was 
also knocked out to avoid CRISPR interference or priming. As a 
control, we used an isogenic K-12 strain encoding the wild-type 
dnaC gene. After overnight growth in the replication-permissive tem- 
perature, the two strains showed similar rates of spacer acquisition. 
However, when the temperature -sensitive dnaC2 cells were grown at 
39 °C, acquisition was almost completely abolished, with less than 0.1% 
of the sequenced arrays found to be expanded (Fig. 2b and Extended 
Data Table 2a). These results further strengthen the hypothesis that 
Cas 1-Cas2 -mediated spacer acquisition in the E. coli type I-E CRISPR 
system requires active replication of the protospacer-containing DNA. 

We next asked whether spacer acquisition preferences correlate 
with the position of the replication fork. For this, we transferred a 
culture of the temperature- sensitive dnaC2 cells to 39 °C for 70 min. 
Since in this temperature replication re-initiation is inhibited, after 
70 min there are no more progressing forks in these cells. We then 
induced Casl-Cas2 expression for 30 min, and transferred the culture 
to 30 °C, resulting in synchronized initiation of replication. At these 
conditions, it takes the replication forks on average about 60 min to 
complete a full DNA replication cycle in dnaC2 cells^^. In accordance, 
we sequenced the newly acquired spacers at 20, 40, 60, 90 and 120 min 
following synchronous replication initiation. Strikingly, the fraction 
of spacers derived from the Ter region gradually increased with the 
progression of the replication cycle, reaching 31% after 60 min (com- 
pared with only 6.4% at the 20 min time point; Fig. 2c, Extended Data 
Eig. 3 and Extended Data Table 2b). The pattern repeated itself in the 
second cycle of replication (90 and 120 min; Eig. 2c). These results 
demonstrate temporal correlation between the predicted position of 
stalled replication forks and the preference to acquire spacers from 
that position. 

Combined, the above results support a model where the Casl-Cas2 
complex has preference for acquiring spacers from the area of a stalled 
replication fork during DNA replication. This model is intriguing, as 
it largely explains the observed preference for spacer acquisition from 
high copy number plasmids. During DNA replication in a cell, the 
chromosome occupies two replication forks travelling from the oriC 
to the Ter, where their stalling will promote spacer acquisition. At 
the same replication cycle, each copy of the plasmid will occupy a 





Figure 3 | Chi sites define boundaries of protospacer hotspots. 

a-d. Protospacer hotspot peaks. Each panel shows a 100 kb window around a 
major hotspot for spacer acquisition. Short blue and red ticks mark positive- 
and negative-strand Chi sites, respectively. Green lines mark a replication fork 
stalling site {Ter A, TerC) or putative stalling site (CRISPR array). Dashed lines 




mark the first properly oriented Chi site upstream relative to the fork stalling 
site, a. The CRISPR region in E. coli BL21-AI. b. The CRISPR region in E. coli 
K-12. c. The TerC region and d, the Ter A region in E. coli BL21-AI. In c, the Chi 
site drawn at —2,260 kb represents a cluster of three consecutive Chi sites found 
in the same 1 kb window. 
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Figure 4 | Involvement of the dsDNA break repair machinery in defining 
spacer acquisition patterns, a, The overall number of protospacers around 
all Chi sites in E. coli BL21-AI, that are not included in the CRISPR region 
(950,000-1,050,000) or the Ter region (2-2.5 Mb), is shown in windows of 
0.5 kb. WT, wild-type, b. Protospacer hotspot peak resulting from a dsDNA 
break formed by the homing endonuclease TScel. c. The overall number of 
protospacers around all Chi sites that are not included in the CRISPR or the 
Ter regions in a BL21- AlArecB strain, d. The protospacer hotspot at the 
CRISPR region in the BL21- AlArecB strain is not confined by a Chi site 

travelling fork, which will also be stalled during the termination of 
plasmid replication (in a Ter- independent manner^^). Therefore, the 
vast majority of stalled forks in a replicating cell localize to the mul- 
tiple plasmid copies, and, if spacer acquisition is promoted by fork- 
stalling, the probability to acquire spacers from the plasmid is much 
higher. The model is in line with previous observations in Sulfolobus, 
showing that spacer acquisition from an infective virus does not occur 
unless the viral DNA is being replicated^k 

Involvement of the DNA repair machinery 

Another hotspot for spacer acquisition was observed just upstream of 
the CRISPR I array in the E. coli BL21-AI genome (Fig. 3a). This 
CRISPR- associated protospacer hotspot clearly depends on CRISPR 
activity, because no hotspot was observed near the E. coli BL21-AI 
CRISPR II array, which lacks a leader sequence and is hence inactive^ 
(Fig. 3a). Indeed, in E. coli K-12, where both arrays are known to be 
active, spacer acquisition assays showed a protospacer peak upstream 
of each of the two arrays (Fig. 3b). The protospacer peaks at the 
CRISPR region resembled the peaks seen at the Ter sites, in the sense 
that they were asymmetric with respect to the replication fork dir- 
ection, implying that activity at the CRISPR array forms a replication 
fork stalling site. Presumably the DNA nicking that occurs after the 
leader during insertion of a new spacer^^ stalls the replication fork, 
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(compare with the same hotspot in the wild- type strain. Fig. 3a). e. Adaption levels 
in wild-type BL21-AI and BL21- AlArecB, ArecC or ArecD strains after overnight 
growth without arabinose induction of Casl-Cas2. f. Percentage of new spacers 
derived from the self chromosome in the experiment described in e. g. Percentage 
of new spacers derived from the self chromosome in the presence of a plasmid 
containing a cluster of four Chi sites (pChi) compared with an identical plasmid 
lacking Chi sites (pCtrl-Chi). For e-g, average and error margins for two 
biological replicates are shown. 



thus generating a fork- dependent hotspot for spacer acquisition. 
Frequent stalling of the fork at the CRISPR would mean that the fork 
coming from the other direction will often be stalled for a longer time 
at the respective Ter site, TerC, waiting for the fork coming from the 
CRISPR direction to arrive (Extended Data Fig. 4). This maybe one of 
the factors explaining why the TerC site is a much more pronounced 
protospacer hotspot than the Ter A site (Fig. lb, c). Another factor 
that can contribute to the observed TerC/ Ter A bias may be that the 
clockwise replichore in E. coli (oriC to TerA) is longer than the anti- 
clockwise one {oriC to TerC), leading the forks to naturally stall at 
TerC more often than at TerA. 

All of the spacer acquisition hotspots described above were defined 
by distinct peaks of high protospacer density, with peak widths ran- 
ging between 10 and 50 kb (Fig. 3). On one end, these peaks were 
bounded by a fork stalling site, but the mechanism defining the 
boundary at the other end of the peaks was not clear. Strikingly, when 
searching for sequence motifs that preferentially appear at the other 
end of the peaks, we found that all protospacer peaks were immedi- 
ately flanked by the octamer motif GCTGGTGG, which is the canon- 
ical sequence of the Chi site (Fig. 3a-d). Chi sites interact with the 
double- strand break repair helicase/nuclease complex RecBCD and 
regulate the repair activity^^. When a double-stranded DNA (dsDNA) 
break occurs, RecBCD localizes to the exposed end, and then unwinds 
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Figure 5 | A model explaining the preference for foreign DNA in spacer 
acquisition, a, RecBCD localizes to a dsDNA break (DSB) and unwinds/ 
degrades the DNA until reaching the nearest properly oriented Chi site. The 
RecBCD activity generates significant amounts of DNA ‘debris’, including 
short and long ssDNA fragments and degraded dsDNA, all of which may serve 
as substrates for spacer acquisition by Casl-Cas2. b, The high density of Chi 
sites on the chromosome reduces spacer acquisition from self DNA. On 
average, the 8-bp-long Chi sites are found every 4.6 kb on the E. coli 
chromosome, 14 times more often than on random DNA. When a dsDNA 
break occurs on the chromosome, RecBCD DNA degradation activity will 



and degrades the DNA until reaching a Chi site^^ Upon recognition of 
the Chi site, RecBCD generally ceases to degrade the DNA, and 
instead yields a single-stranded DNA that is bound by RecA and 
invades a homologous duplex DNA, which forms a template for com- 
pletion of the missing DNA^^. Chi sites work in an asymmetric man- 
ner, meaning that the GCTGGTGG motif will only interact with 
RecBCD coming from the right-end of the DNA molecule (down- 
stream of the site), whereas the reverse complement of Chi will only 
interact with RecBCD complexes coming from the left-end of the 
DNA^^. RecBCD indiscriminately degrades linear DNA, including 
phage DNA, and it was therefore suggested that this complex is one 
of the lines of defence against phages^^. Since Chi sites occur every 
~ 5 kb in the E. coli genome, which is about 14 times more frequent 
than expected by chance, these sites were suggested as markers of 
bacterial self, preventing RecBCD from excessively degrading the 
chromosome after dsDNA breaks^^. 

Our results show that protospacer hotspots are defined between 
sites of stalled forks and Chi sites (Fig. 3). Stalled replication forks are 
known to be major hotspots for dsDNA breaks^^’^^, and it was demon- 
strated that the vast majority of dsDNA breaks in bacteria occur 
during DNA replication^^’^^. These data therefore may imply that 
Casl-Cas2 acquires spacers from degradation intermediates of 
RecBCD activity during the processing of dsDNA breaks that fre- 
quently occur at stalled replication forks. 

Several lines of evidence support this hypothesis. First, the orienta- 
tion of the Chi sites at the protospacer peaks was always consistent 
with the dsDNA break occurring at the fork direction rather than the 
other side, and the first properly oriented Chi site upstream of the 
stalled fork was always the site of peak boundary (Fig. 3a-d). Second, 
even outside the strong protospacer hotspots, there was a significant 
asymmetry in protospacer density upstream and downstream of Chi 
sites (Fig. 4a). The effect of this asymmetry was seen up to a distance of 
about 5- 10 kb from the Chi site, consistent with an average distance of 
~5kb between Chi sites in the E. coli genome^^. Third, inducing a 
single, site-specific dsDNA break in the chromosome using the hom- 
ing endonuclease I-Scel resulted in a clear protospacer hotspot that 
peaked at the site of the dsDNA break and was confined by Chi sites in 



b 



Foreign DNA 



Segment eligible 
for spacer acquisition 




Self DNA 





quickly be moderated by a nearby Chi site, but a similar dsDNA break on a 
foreign DNA will lead to much more extensive DNA processing, providing 
more substrate for spacer acquisition, c. Preference for spacer acquisition from 
high-copy plasmids. In a replicating cell, most replication forks (blue circles) 
localize to the multiple copies of the plasmid. Since most dsDNA breaks occur 
during replication^^’^^ at stalled replication forks^^’^^, plasmid DNA would 
become more amenable for spacer acquisition, d. Most phages inject linear 
DNA into the infected cell. When such linear DNA is not protected, RecBCD 
will quickly degrade it, providing an intrinsic preference for spacer acquisition 
from phage DNA. 

the proper orientations (Fig. 4b), directly linking dsDNA breaks to 
spacer acquisition hotspots. Fourth, co-immunoprecipitation assays 
suggested that Casl interacts with RecB and RecC^^ (although these 
interactions were not verified using purified proteins), supporting a 
model where the Casl-Cas2 complex is directly fed from RecBCD 
DNA degradation products. Finally, Casl was shown to efficiently 
bind single- stranded DNA (ssDNA), which is amply generated dur- 
ing RecBCD DNA processing activity^^’^^. 

To test whether spacer acquisition indeed depends on the activity of 
the RecBCD complex, we used E. coli strains in which recB, recC or recD 
were deleted. Deep-sequencing-based quantification of spacer acquisi- 
tion rates in these mutants showed reduced acquisition in all of these 
deletion strains (Fig. 4e and Extended Data Table 3a). Moreover, ana- 
lysis of chromosomal protospacers in these mutants showed loss of 
spacer acquisition asymmetry near Chi sites (Fig. 4c), resulting in 
broader protospacer hotspots on the self chromosome (Fig. 4d). In 
accordance, the fraction of spacers derived from the self chromosome 
was ~ 10-fold higher in the recB, recC and recD deletion strains com- 
pared with the wild- type strain (Fig. 4f and Extended Data Table 3a). 
These results show that CRISPR adaptation is partly dependent on the 
activity of the RecBCD dsDNA break repair complex, and that this 
activity is responsible for some of the self/non-self discrimination prop- 
erties of the CRISPR adaptation process. Consistent with these results, 
expression of a RecBCD inhibitor protein, the product of gene 5.9 of the 
T7 bacteriophage^^, showed reduced spacer acquisition compared with 
exogenous expression of a control protein (Extended Data Fig. 5). 

It is noteworthy that in recB and recC deletions, the RecBCD com- 
plex is entirely non-functional, whereas the recD deletion produces a 
complex, RecBC, that is fully functional for DNA unwinding but 
entirely lacks nuclease activity^^. Our observation that the recD dele- 
tion mutant has poor spacer acquisition activity suggests that the 
nuclease activity of the RecBCD enzyme is important for spacer 
acquisition and implies that the degradation products generated by 
RecBCD during DNA processing between a dsDNA break and a Chi 
site may be the source of new spacers. 

The involvement of Chi sites, as points where spacer acquisition 
activity is terminated, provides another axis for the avoidance of self 
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DNA in CRISPR adaptation. Since the pCas plasmid is completely 
devoid of Chi sites, its DNA will be fully degraded by RecBCD fol- 
lowing any dsDNA break, providing plenty of potential substrate for 
Casl-Cas2. In contrast, the high density of Chi sites on the bacterial 
chromosome serves for the relative avoidance of Casl-Cas2 to 
acquire spacers from the chromosome, because RecBCD will only 
degrade the chromosomal DNA until reaching the nearest Chi site 
(Fig. 5a, b). Indeed, the —10 fold higher acquisition frequency from 
the self chromosome seen in the recB, recC and recD deletion strains 
conforms with the natural 14-fold enrichment of Chi sites on the 
chromosome. To examine further whether Chi sites limit spacer 
acquisition, we performed spacer acquisition experiments with a plas- 
mid that was engineered to contain a cluster of four consecutive Chi 
sites. As expected, an increased preference for chromosomal DNA in 
spacer acquisition was measured for the Chi- containing plasmid 
(Fig. 4g, Extended Data Table 3b and Extended Data Fig. 6). 

In conclusion, these results converge to a single, unifying model 
that explains the preference of the CRISPR adaptation machinery to 
acquire spacers from foreign DNA, as well as the observed biases in 
spacer acquisition patterns (Fig. 5). Under this model, Casl-Cas2 
takes the DNA substrate for spacer acquisition from degradation 
products of RecBCD activity during the processing of dsDNA breaks. 
Since the vast majority of dsDNA breaks in the cell occur during DNA 
replication^^, with stalled replication forks being major hotspots for 
such breaks^^’^^, high-copy-number plasmids are much more prone to 
spacer acquisition owing to the higher number of forks on plasmids 
(Fig. 5c). The high-density presence of Chi sites on the bacterial 
chromosome further protects it from extensive spacer acquisition 
(Fig. 5b). Moreover, as most phages enter the cell as a linear DNA, 
and since RecBCD would bind any exposed linear DNA and process it 
until the nearest Chi site^^, unprotected phage DNA will be a target for 
spacer acquisition immediately upon entry to the cell, providing an 
additional preference for spacer acquisition specifically from phage 
DNA (Fig. 5d). If entry to the cell were successful, the extensive 
replication activity of the phage DNA would provide another anchor 
for spacer acquisition from phage. 

Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 

Reagents, strains and plasmids. Luria-Bertani (LB) medium (10 gP^ tryptone, 
5 gP^ yeast extract, 5 gP^ NaCl) and agar were from Acumedia. Antibiotics and 
L-arabinose were from Calbiochem. Isopropyl- |3-D-thiogalactopyranoside 
(IPTG) was from Bio-Lab. Calcium chloride (CaCl2), sodium citrate (Na-citrate), 
restriction enzymes, T4 Polynucleotide Kinase and Phusion high fidelity DNA 
polymerase were from New England Biolabs. Rapid ligation kit was from Roche. 
Taq DNA polymerase was from LAMDA Biotech. NucleoSpin Gel and PGR 
Clean-up kit was from Macherey-Nagel. The bacterial strains, plasmids and 
oligonucleotides used in this study are listed in Supplementary Table 2. 

Plasmid construction. Plasmids were constructed using standard molecular 
biology techniques. DNA segments were amplified by PGR. Standard digestion 
of the PGR products and vector by restriction enzymes was done according to the 
manufacturer’s instructions. 

pBAD plasmid encoding Casl and Cas2 was constructed by amplifying casl 
and cas2 from pWUR399 plasmid^^ using oligonucleotides IY86F and IY86R 
(Supplementary Table 2). The amplified DNA and pBAD18 (ref 30) vector were 
both digested by Sad and Sail and ligated to yield pBAD-Casl+2. The DNA 
insert was sequenced to exclude mutations introduced during cloning. pWUR 
plasmid encoding Casl and Cas2 under lac promoter was constructed by amp- 
lifying the lac promoter from pCA24N plasmid^^ using oligonucleotides SM18F 
and OAllR and amplifying the pCasl+2 vector using oligonucleotides IY56F 
and OA12F (Supplementary Table 2). The amplified products were ligated to 
yield pCasl+2-IPTG and sequenced to exclude mutations introduced during 
cloning. pWURV2 plasmid was constructed by amplifying the pCasl + 2 back- 
bones^ using oligonucleotides IY81F and IY56R (Supplementary Table 2) fol- 
lowed by self-ligation. pCasl+2 plasmids harbouring four Chi sites/non-Chi 
sites were constructed by annealing the oligonucleotide MM IF to MMIR or 
MM2F to MM2R, respectively, and ligating the dsDNA product to Ncol-digested 
pCasl+2. pBAD33-gp5.9 plasmid encoding the T7 gene 5.9 was constructed by 
amplifying the 5.9 gene from the T7 bacteriophage using oligonucleotides RE45F 
and IY256R (Supplementary Table 2). The amplified DNA and pBAD33 (ref 30) 
vector were both digested by Seal and Sail and ligated to yield pBAD33-gp5.9. 
Strain construction using recombination-based genetic engineering (recom- 
bineering). All deletion mutants used for recombineering were obtained from the 
Keio collectionSf BL21-AI recB/C/D deletion mutants were constructed as 
described previously^^. Briefly, an overnight culture of BL21-AI/pSIM6 (ref 33) 
was diluted 75-fold in 250 ml LB + 100 pgmP^ ampicillin and aerated at 32 °C. 
When the attenuance, D6oonm5 reached 0.5, the culture was heat-induced for 
recombination function of the prophage at 42 °C for 15 min in a shaking water 
bath. The induced culture was immediately cooled on ice slurry and then pelleted 
at 4,600^ at 0 °C for 10 min. The pellet was washed three times in ice-cold double- 
distilled H2O, then resuspended in 200 pi ice-cold double distilled H2O and kept 
on ice until electroporation with —300 ng of a gel-purified PGR product encoding 
the construct specified in Supplementary Table 2 containing a kanamycin- 
resistance cassette flanked by 50 bp homologous to the desired insertion site. 
A 50 pi aliquot of electrocompetent cells was used for each electroporation in a 
0.2-cm cuvette at 25 pF, 2.5 kV and 200 D. After electroporation, the bacteria were 
recovered in 1ml of 2YT (16 gP^ bacto-tryptone, 10 gP^ yeast extract, 5gP^ 
NaCl) for 2 h in a 32 °C shaking water bath and inoculated on selection plates 
containing 25 pgmP^ kanamycin. The DNA insertion into the resulting strains 
was confirmed by DNA sequencing of a PGR product amplifying the region. 
Transductions. PI Transductions were used for replacing araB with a cassette 
encoding the T7-RNA polymerase linked to tetracycline resistance marker, or thr 
with the dnaC2 allele linked to Tnl 0 encoding tetracycline resistance marker^^, or 
pheA with the TerB site linked to spectinomycin^^. PI lysate was prepared as 
follows: overnight cultures of donor strain BL21-AI (for T7 RNA polymerase) or 
MG1655dnaC2 (for dnaC2 allele)^^ or JJC1819 (for p/zcA::TerB-Spec)^^ were 
diluted 1:100 in 2.5 ml LB + 5mM CaCl2. After shaking for Ih at 37 °C (or 
30 °C for MG1655dnaC2), 0-100 pi phage PI was added. Cultures were aerated 
for 1-3 h, until lysis occurred. The obtained PI lysate was used in transduction 
where 100 pi fresh overnight recipient culture was mixed with 1.25 pi of 1 M 
CaCl2 and 0-100 pi PI phage lysate. After incubation for 30 min at 30 °C without 
shaking, 100 pi Na-citrate and 500 pi LB were added. Cultures were incubated at 
37 °C or 30 °C for 45 or 60 min, respectively, then 3 ml of warm LB supplemented 
with 0.7% agar was added and the suspension was poured onto a plate containing 
the appropriate drug. Transductants obtained on antibiotic plates were streaked 
several times on selection plates and verified by PGR for the presence of the 
transduced DNA fragment. 

Markerless insertion of I-Scel restriction site into the genome. A linear 
DNA containing the Kan-sacB cassette^® for kanamycin resistance and sucrose 



sensitivity was amplified by PGR with oligonucleotides MG53F and MG53R that 
provided homology to a region downstream of the ydhQ gene. The Kan-sacB 
cassette was inserted into DY378 strain^^ by recombineering (as described above). 
Colonies that were found to be resistant to kanamycin and sensitive to sucrose 
(that is, containing the Kan-sacB cassette) were picked and verified by PGR. The 
Kan-sacB cassette was transferred by PI transduction from DY378 to BL21-AI. 
A second PGR was performed using oligonucleotides MG54F and MG54R that 
produced a short linear DNA containing the I-Scel restriction site with homology 
of 50 bp upstream and downstream of the ydhQ stop codon. Recombineering of 
this DNA fragment to BL21-A1, ydhQ-Kan-sacB resulted in kanamycin- sensitive 
and sucrose-resistant colonies that replaced the Kan-sacB cassette with the I-Scel 
restriction site immediately after the ydhQ stop codon. DNA from the resulting 
strain was sequence-verified for the presence of an intact I-Scel site. 

CRISPR array size determination before acquisition assay. All strains under- 
went a preliminary validation step aimed at eliminating acquisition before induc- 
tion: E. coli BL21-AI or K-12 harbouring pCasl+2 or pBAD-Casl+2 plasmids, 
respectively, were spread on LB + 50pgml“^ streptomycin or lOOpgmP^ 
ampicillin + 0.2% (w/v) glucose plates and incubated overnight at 37 °C or 
30 °C (for K12 A casCdnaC2). A single colony was picked from each plate and 
used as template in a PGR amplifying CRISPR array I for BL21-AI or array II for 
K-12. Primers MG7R/ OAIR and MG7R/MG34F were used to detect array expan- 
sion for BL21-AI and K-12, respectively (Supplementary Table 2). Only colonies 
that did not undergo array expansion were used in the acquisition assays 
described below. 

Standard acquisition assay. A single colony of BL21-AI or BL21 -AlApheAr.terB, 
or BL21 - Al A recB/C/D strains harbouring pCasl+2 plasmid, or BL21-AI strain 
harbouring pWURV2 plasmid, or K-12zlcflsC T7RNAP strain harbouring 
pBAD-Casl+2 plasmid, or BL21-AI ydhQ-l-Scel site strain harbouring 
pCasl+2-IPTG and pBAD-I-SceF^ plasmids, or BL21-AI strain harbouring 
pChi or pCtrl-Chi plasmids, and BL21-AI strain harbouring pCasl+2 and 
pBAD33-gp5.9 plasmids were inoculated in LB medium containing 50pgml“^ 
streptomycin + 0.2% (w/v) glucose for BL21-AI strains carrying a single plasmid, 
or lOOpgmP^ ampicillin + 0.2% (w/v) glucose for K12 strain, or lOOpgmP^ 
ampicillin + 50 pgmP^ streptomycin + 0.2% (w/v) glucose for BL21-AI ydhQ- 
I-Scel site/pCasl + 2-IPTG/pBAD-I-SceI strain, or 200pgml~^ ampicillin + 
35pgml“^ chloramphenicol for BL21-AI/ pCasl+2/ pBAD33-gp5.9. Cultures 
were aerated at 37 °C for 16 h. Each overnight culture was diluted 1:600 in LB 
medium containing appropriate antibiotics with or without 0.2% (w/v) 
L-arabinose + 0.1 mM IPTG for pCasl+2, pChi and pCtrl-Chi harbouring 
strains, or 0.2% (w/v) L-arabinose for pBAD-Casl+2 harbouring strains, or 
0.02 mM IPTG and 0% L-arabinose for pCasl+2-IPTG and pBAD-I-Scel har- 
bouring strains, or 0.4% (w/v) L-arabinose for pCasl+2 and pBAD33-gp5.9 
harbouring strains. Cultures were aerated at 37 °C for an additional 16 h. DNA 
from these cultures was used as template (see DNA preparation for PGR) in PCRs 
using primers OA1F/IY130R (PCRl) and RE10RD/IY230R (PCR2) for amplify- 
ing BL21-AI CRISPR array I, or MG116F/MG34F (PCRl, see below) and 
RF10RD/MG115R (PCR2, see below) for amplifying K-12 array II. 

Acquisition assay in the presence of antibiotics. A single colony of BL21-AI/ 
pCasl+2 was inoculated in LB medium containing 50 pgmP^ streptomycin + 
0.2% (w/v) glucose and aerated at 37 °C for 16 h. The overnight cultures were 
diluted 1:600 in LB medium containing 50 pg ml~^ streptomycin with or without 
0.2% (w/v) L-arabinose + 0.1 mM IPTG and aerated at 37 °C. Once cultures 
reached a D6oonm of 0-25, cells were centrifuged in a microcentrifuge for 
10 min at 13,000^ and resuspended in LB medium containing 50 pgmP^ strep- 
tomycin or 50 pgmP^ nalidixic acid or 100 pgmP^ rifampicin with or without 
0.2% (w/v) L-arabinose + 0.1 mM IPTG. Cultures were aerated for 16h at 37 °C, 
lysed and served as template for PCRs using primers OA1F/IY130R (PCRl) and 
RF10RD/IY230R (PCR2) for amplifying BL21-AI CRISPR array I. 

Acquisition assay in replication-deficient strains. A single colony of K-12zlcflsC 
(control) or K-12 A casCdnaC2 harbouring pBAD-Casl+2 was inoculated in LB 
medium containing 100 pgmP^ ampicillin + 0.2% (w/v) glucose and aerated at 
30 °C, for 16 h. The overnight cultures were diluted 1:600 in LB medium contain- 
ing lOOpgmP^ ampicillin + 0.2% (w/v) L-arabinose and aerated at 30 °C or 
39 °C for another 16 h. Cultures were then lysed and used as template in PCRs 
using primers MG116F/MG34F (PCRl) andRE10RD/MG115R(PCR2) for amp- 
lifying K-12 array. 

Synchronized acquisition assay. A single colony of K-12zlcflsC (control) or 
K-12 A casCdnaC2 harbouring pBAD-Casl+2 was inoculated in LB medium 
containing lOOpgmP^ ampicillin + 0.2% (w/v) glucose and aerated at 30 °C, 
for 16 h. The overnight cultures were diluted 1:600 in LB medium containing 
100 pgmP^ ampicillin + 0.2% (w/v) glucose and aerated at 30 °C until D^oonm 
reached 0.25. Cultures were then split into six tubes and transferred to 
non-permissive temperature (39 °C). After 70 min, induction of Casl-Cas2 
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was performed: cells were centrifuged in a standard centrifuge (4,600^, 10 min), 
resuspended in LB medium containing lOOpgmP^ ampicillin + 0.2% (w/v) 
L-arabinose and aerated for an additional 30 min at 39 °C. Replication was then 
initiated by aerating the split cultures at 30 °C for 0, 20, 40, 60, 90 and 120 min. 
For replication arrest, cells were lysed and used as template in PCRs using 
primers MGl 16F/MG34F (PCRl) and REIORD/MGI 15R (PCR2) for amplifying 
K-12 array. 

DNA preparation for PCR. DNA was prepared from all cultures that underwent 
acquisition assays. One millilitre of each culture was centrifuged in a microcen- 
trifuge for 1 min at 13,000^ and resuspended in 100 pi LB medium. The concen- 
trated culture underwent fast freeze in liquid nitrogen, was boiled at 95 °C for 
10 min and placed on ice for 5 min. The lysate was then centrifuged in a micro - 
centrifuge for 2 min at 13,000^; the supernatant was transferred to a new tube 
and served as template for PCRl (see Preparation of DNA samples for deep 
sequencing). 

Cultures preparation for RNA sequencing. A single colony of E. coli BL21-AI 
strain harbouring pCasl+2 plasmid was inoculated in LB medium containing 
50 pg ml~^ streptomycin + 0.2% (w/v) glucose and aerated at 37 °C for 16 h. Each 
overnight culture was diluted 1:600 in LB medium containing appropriated anti- 
biotics with or without 0.2% (w/v) L-arabinose + 0.1 mM IPTG. After overnight 
growth, 15 ml from each culture was centrifuged in a standard centrifuge (4,600^, 
10 min), the supernatant was discarded and the pellet underwent fast freeze in 
liquid nitrogen. Cell pellets were then thawed and incubated at 37 °C with 300 pi 

2 mgmPMysozyme (Sigma- Aldrich catalogue number L6876-1G) in Tris 10 mM 
EDTA 1 mM pH 8.0, and total nucleotides were extracted using the Tri-Reagent 
protocol, according to the manufacturer’s instructions (Molecular Research 
Center, catalogue number TR118). TURBO DNA-free Kit was used to eliminate 
DNA from the sample, according to the manufacturer’s instructions (Life 
Technologies - Ambion catalogue number AM1907). Enrichment for messenger 
RNA (mRNA) was accomplished by using the Ribo-Zero rRNA Removal Kits 
(Illumina- Epicentre catalogue number MRZB 12424). The enriched mRNA sam- 
ple was then further purified using Agencourt AMPure XP magnetic beads 
(Beckman Coulter catalogue number A63881). Purified bacterial mRNA was 
then used as the starting material for the preparation of cDNA libraries for 
next- generation sequencing using a NEBNext Ultra Directional RNA Library 
Prep Kit for Illumina (NEB catalogue number E7420S). The NEBNext multiplex 
oligonucleotides for Illumina Index primer sell (NEB catalogue number E7335S) 
were used as the adapters for the library. 

Total DNA purification. Overnight cultures of E. coli BL21-AI or K-12zlcflsC 
T7RNAP harbouring pCasl+2 or pBAD-Casl+2 plasmid, respectively, were 
diluted 1:600 and aerated for 16 h at 37 °C in LB medium containing 50 pgmU^ 
streptomycin or lOOpgmU^ ampicillin + 0.2% (w/v) glucose. These overnight 
cultures were then diluted 1:600 in LB medium containing 50 pg mU^ streptomy- 
cin or lOOpgmU^ ampicillin with 0.2% (w/v) L-arabinose + 0.1 mM IPTG or 
without inducers and aerated at 37 °C. Once cultures reached D6oonm = 0.5-0.6, 

3 ml were removed and used for total DNA purification using a Macherey-Nagel 
NucleoSpin Tissue kit. Total DNA samples were used for deep sequencing 
(MiSeq). 

Preparation of spacer PCR products for deep sequencing. DNA from bacterial 
cultures that underwent various acquisition assays was amplified in two consec- 
utive PCRs termed PCRl and PCR2. In PCRl, the reaction contained 20 pi of Taq 
2X Master Mix master mix, 1 pi of 10 pM forward and reverse primers (see 
Supplementary Table 2), 4 pi of bacterial lysate and 14 pi of double-distilled 
water. The PCR started with 3 min at 95 °C followed by 35 cycles of 20 s at 
95 °C, 20 s at 55 °C and 20 s at 72 °C. The final extension step at 72 °C was 
performed for 5 min. Half of the PCRl content (20 pi) was purified using the 
DNA clean-up kit and were used for standard library preparation procedures 
followed by deep sequencing (MiSeq), while the other half (20 pi) was loaded on a 
2% (w/v) agarose gel and electrophoresed for 60 min at 120 V. Eollowing gel 
separation, the expanded band was excised from the gel and purified using the 
DNA clean-up kit. One nanogram from the extracted band served as a template 
for the PCR2 reaction aimed at amplifying the expanded CRISPR array products. 
PCR2 contained 10 pi of Taq 2 X Master Mix master mix, 0.5 pi of 10 pM forward 



and reverse primers (Supplementary Table 2), 1 ng of the gel-extracted DNA from 
PCRl and double- distilled water up to 20 pi. PCR2 program was identical to that 
of PCRl. The entire PCR2 content was loaded on a 2% (w/v) agarose gel, electro- 
phoresed, excised and purified from the gel using the same conditions as in PCRl. 
Detection of protospacer identity and acquisition level. The PCR products 
described above were used for preparation of Illumina sequencing libraries and 
were sequenced using HiSeq or MiSeq machines according to the manufacturer’s 
instructions. Several samples were multiplexed together in the same sequencing 
run. Demultiplexing was performed on the basis of different Illumina barcodes 
and on the basis of the 3 bp barcode that was part of the original PCR primer. 

Reads were mapped against the E. coli genome and pCAS plasmid using blastn 
(with parameters: -e 0.0001 -E E). Eor strain K-12, the Refseq accession 
NC_000913.2 was used; for strain BL21-AI (for which the genomic sequence is 
unavailable), the E. coli BL21-Gold(DE3)pLysS AG was used (Refseq accession 
NC_012947.1). 

New spacer insertions were called on the basis of sequence alignments of the 
resulting reads. Eor round 1 of the PCR (Extended Data Eig. 1), alignments 
supporting non-acquisition events were also recorded to quantify acquisition 
level. If the sequence read was fully mapped to the parental CRISPR locus 
in the leader-proximal side, a non-acquisition event was inferred. New acquisi- 
tion events were inferred if the read alignment began by a substring that was 
mapped to the CRISPR locus (pre-acquisition’ mapping) followed by a spacer- 
length substring that mapped elsewhere on the genome or the plasmid. 
Uninformative alignments, resulting from sequencing of the leader-distal side 
of the PCR amplicon, were discarded. Spacer acquisition level for a sample was 
defined as the number of reads supporting acquisition events divided by the 
number of reads either supporting or rejecting spacer acquisition. 

Eor round 2 of the PCR (enriching for expanded arrays only. Extended Data 
Eig. 1) we used only unambiguously mapped protospacers (for example, spacers 
mapped to repetitive rRNA genes were discarded). If a spacer was mapped equally 
well both to the genome and the pCAS plasmid, only the plasmid protospacer 
position was used. 

Eor the plots of protospacer distribution and hotspots (except for the plot in 
Extended Data Eig. 3), protospacer positions were recorded only once (meaning 
that if there were multiple spacers hitting the exact same position, the position 
was considered only once). This procedure was done to avoid biases stemming 
from PCR amplification of the CRISPR array, as well as local biases stemming 
from differential PAM preferences^^. 

Perl and R scripts were used for data analysis. Data visualization and statistical 
analysis used Microsoft Excel and R, including the R circular package (http:// 
cran.r-project.org/web/packages/circular/circular.pdf) for Eig. 1 and Extended 
Data Eig. 4. 
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Structure of the TRPAl ion channel 
suggests regulatory mechanisms 

Candice E. Paulsen^* *, Jean-Paul Armache^*, Yuan Gao^’^, Yifan Cheng^ & David Julius^ 



The TRPAl ion channel (also known as the wasabi receptor) is a detector of noxious chemical agents encountered in our 
environment or produced endogenously during tissue injury or drug metabolism. These include a broad class of electrophiles 
that activate the channel through cov^ent protein modification. TRPAl antagonists hold potential for treating neurogenic 
infiammatory conditions provoked or exacerbated by irritant exposure. Despite compelling reasons to understand TRPAl 
function, structural mechanisms underlying channel regulation remain obscure. Here we use single-particle electron cryo- 
microscopy to determine the structure of full-length human TRPAl to --4 A resolution in the presence of pharmacophores, 
including a potent antagonist. Several unexpected features are revealed, including an extensive coiled-coil assembly domain 
stabilized by polyphosphate co-factors and a highly integrated nexus that converges on an unpredicted transient receptor 
potential (TRP)-like allosteric domain. These findings provide new insights into the mechanisms of TRPAl regulation, and 
establish a blueprint for structure-based design of analgesic and anti-infiammatory agents. 



TRP ion channels have crucial roles in somatosensation by serving as 
sensors for thermal and chemical stimuli^’^. In mammals, the TRPAl 
subtype (so named for its extensive amino -terminal ankyrin repeat 
domain) is expressed by primary afferent nociceptors, where it detects 
structurally diverse noxious compounds that elicit pain and neuro- 
genic inflammation. Such activators include pungent irritants from 
mustard, onion and garlic, as well as volatile environmental toxins 
and endogenous pro-algesic agents^”^. TRPAl is also activated down- 
stream of phospholipase-C-coupled receptors and has been proposed 
to function as a sensor of noxious cold^’^’^°’“. TRPAl is associated with 
persistent pain, respiratory and chronic itch syndromes^^’^^ and is 
therefore a promising target for treating these and other neurogenic 
inflammatory conditions. While selective TRPAl antagonists have 
been developed, their sites and mechanisms of action remain unclear. 

Many TRPAl agonists are potent electrophiles that activate the 
channel through covalent modification of conserved cysteine or lysine 
residues within the cytoplasmic N terminus^^’^^. While these and other 
functional properties have been deduced from electrophysiological 
studies of TRPAl in whole cells, channel activity is not readily 
retained in excised membrane patches. This ‘run down’ can be miti- 
gated if membranes are excised into solutions containing polypho- 
sphates, suggesting that obligate cytoplasmic co-factors support 
TRPAl function in intact cells^^”^^. Therefore, determining the bio- 
physical and structural basis of polyphosphate regulation is key to 
understanding how TRPAl is regulated in vivo, and how it can be 
efficiently manipulated in artificial systems for more detailed func- 
tional characterization. 

A transformative step in addressing these questions would be to 
determine the three-dimensional (3D) atomic structure of the chan- 
nel. TRP channels have posed particular challenges in this regard, 
probably reflecting their conformationally dynamic nature and 
diverse intracellular elements. Electron microscopy provides a poten- 
tial means to achieve this goal, although for TRPAl this approach has 
until now yielded densities of relatively low resolution (~16A)^^. 
However, advances in single-particle electron cryo-microscopy 



(cryo-EM) have recently enabled de novo structural analysis of 
TRPVl to near-atomic (<4.0 A) resolution^^’^f Here, we exploit this 
approach to determine the structure of the full-length human TRPAl 
channel to ~4 A resolution, revealing the structural basis of subunit 
assembly, polyphosphate action and antagonist binding. 

Unique architecture of human TRPAl 

A screen of TRPAl orthologues identified the human channel as the top 
candidate for structural analysis based on particle size and conforma- 
tional homogeneity (Extended Data Fig. la, b). Purified, detergent- 
solubilized protein appeared as homogeneous, mono -dispersed particles 
from which gross architectural features, such as a putative transmem- 
brane core and extensive intracellular domain, could already be dis- 
cerned (Extended Data Fig. lb). After exchange into an amphipathic 
polymer, TRPAl samples were imaged using negative-stain and single- 
particle cryo-EM, as previously described^ ^ (Fig. la, b and Extended 
Data Figs Ig and 2-5). We imaged samples under a variety of conditions, 
ultimately obtaining high-resolution 3D reconstructions only in the 
presence of an agonist (allyl isothiocyanate, AITC) or antagonists 
(HC-030031 with and without A-967079) to 4.24 A, 3.9 A and 4.7 A, 
respectively, using gold-standard refinement and Fourier shell correla- 
tion (FSC) = 0.143 criterion for resolution estimation (Fig. Ic and 
Extended Data Figs 3-5). Indeed, even two-dimensional (2D) class 
averages of particles with these additives revealed elements of secondary 
and tertiary structure, including the tetrameric organization of the chan- 
nel, well-resolved densities for the putative transmembrane core, and a 
central stalk flanked by convex stems that transition into a highly flexible 
crescent-shaped element (Fig. la and Extended Data Figs 3b, 4b and 5b). 
This latter element was routinely observed by negative- stain 
imaging for all orthologues examined (Fig. lb and Extended 
Data Fig. lb, g), and is thus a bona fide and conserved structural 
feature. In 3D reconstructions, most side chains were seen in suf- 
ficient detail to allow de novo atomic model building, which was 
initially achieved with samples treated with AITC (Fig. le and 
Extended Data Figs 3 and 6). High-resolution information suitable 
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Figure 1 | 3D reconstruction of human TRPAl. a, Representative cryo-EM 
2D class averages of TRPAl (side views, left and middle; end-on view, right), 
b. Representative negative- stain particles in amphipol. c, 3D density map of 
TRPAl from AITC-treated sample filtered to 3.5 A resolution with each 
subunit colour- coded. Three views show side, top and bottom, d. Ribbon 



diagram of rat TRPV 1 apo-state atomic model for comparison, e. Ribbon 
diagram of TRPAl atomic model for residues Lys446-Thr 1078, including 
the last five ankyrin repeats. Channel dimensions are indicated; side, top and 
bottom views are shown. 



for model building spanned residues Lys446-Thr 1078, excluding 
only the most distal cytoplasmic regions, a short S1-S2 linker that 
extends into the extracellular space, and a short helix that links a 
putative carboxy- terminal P- strand to the coiled- coil domain 
(Extended Data Fig. 7a, b). Thus, we have resolved the structure 
of the vast majority of the transmembrane core and proximal cyto- 
plasmic regions involved in subunit assembly and electrophile 



detection. Together, these regions represent —50% of the protein. 
Except where noted, discussion of the structure pertains to the 
AITC-treated sample. 

From a bird’s-eye view, TRPAl resembles TRPVl and distantly 
related voltage-gated potassium (KJ channels: each subunit consists 
of six transmembrane oc-helices (S1-S6) plus a re-entrant pore loop 
between S5 and S6; homotetramers are formed through ‘domain 
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Figure 2 | Structural details of a single TRPAl subunit, a. Linear diagram 
depicting major structural domains colour-coded to match ribbon diagrams 
below. Dashed lines and boxes denote regions for which density was insufficient 
to resolve detailed structure (sequence before AR12, loop containing Cys 665, 



S1-S2, S2-S3 and S3-S4 linkers, connection between third P-strand and coiled- 
coU, C terminus subsequent to coUed-coil), or where specific residues could not 
be definitively assigned (portion of the linker before and after the coHed-coil). 
b. Ribbon diagrams depicting three views of the TRPAl subunit. 
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Figure 3 | C-terminal coiled-coil mediates q1:osolic interactions and 
polyphosphate association, a, Side view of TRPAl coiled-coil with two core 
glutamine residues boxed in red (destabilizing) or blue (stabilizing), b, c, Cross 
sections of coiled- coil at indicated regions with core residues depicted in stick 
format. Dashed red lines show residue interactions, d, Helical wheel presentation 
of residues Lys 1046-Lys 1052. Gin 1047 from each subunit is indicated with an 
arrow. Basic residues in ‘b, e’ and ‘c, g positions of neighbouring helices form the 
binding site for InsPe- Colours differentiate class of residues: light grey, aliphatic; 
dark grey, aromatic; light pink, polar; purple, basic, e. Density for InsPe adjacent to 
positively-charged pocket formed by Lys 1046 and Arg 1050 from one cod, and 
Lys 1048 and Lys 1052 from an adjacent cod. Although not modeUed, InsPg 
probably docks paradel to the coded-cod such that each positively charged residue 
coordinates an individual phosphate moiety. 

swap’ interactions (Fig. Id, e). Apart from this conserved transmem- 
brane core, TRPAl exhibits numerous distinctive features, particu- 
larly within the large intracellular N- and C-terminal domains, which 
together account for —80% of the channel’s mass (Fig. 2). For 
example, a C-terminal tetrameric parallel coiled-coil mediates extens- 
ive subunit interactions (Figs le and 2b). Also, a domain that contains 
five ankyrin repeats surrounds the coiled-coil and is linked with 
another extended feature that forms the crescent- shaped element 
(Figs le, 2b and Extended Data Fig. 8). Key cysteine residues that 
contribute to activation by electrophiles are located within the pre- 
S1 region at solvent- accessible sites, probably accounting for their 
relative chemical reactivity. Moreover, these residues are in close 
apposition to a ‘TRP-like’ allosteric modulatory domain characteristic 
of other TRP channels (but not predicted to exist in TRPAl), provid- 
ing mechanistic insight into electrophile- evoked channel gating. 

Coiled-coil and polyphosphate binding 

A notable feature of the TRPAl structure is a well resolved (<4A) 
tetrameric coiled-coil located at the centre of the channel, below the 
ion permeation pore near the C terminus, where it forms a stalk-like 
interaction locus for all four subunits (Fig. le and Extended Data 
Eig. 7c, d). Although coiled-coils have been shown to mediate sub- 
unit assembly for some TRP subtypes, the primary sequence within 
this region of TRPAl is predicted to contain ot-helices, but not a 
coiled-coil, per se^^. Nonetheless, our structure reveals side-chain 



interactions at ‘a’ and ‘d’ positions throughout the core, consistent 
with coiled-coil geometry, but distinct from the canonical coiled-coil 
heptad repeat, in which ‘a’ and ‘d’ positions are typically occupied by 
hydrophobic residues. Instead, TRPAl contains two glutamines in 
staggered ‘d’ positions that may destabilize the structure (Gin 1047) 
and/or interact through intra-planar hydrogen bonds^^ (Gin 1061) 
(Pig. 3a-c). Purthermore, residues on the exterior surface of coiled- 
coils (‘b, c, e-g’ positions) are commonly polar or charged to facilitate 
inter-helix and solvent interactions, but here we see several hydro- 
phobic or aromatic residues in these locations, of which only half 
interact with another channel domain (see below). This coiled-coil- 
based mechanism of subunit interaction differs from that seen in 
TRPVl, in which ankyrin repeats on one subunit form contacts with 
a three- stranded P- sheet on the adjacent subunit (Fig. Id). Thus, TRP 
channels associate through at least two broad structural mechanisms, 
irrespective of whether they contain an ankyrin repeat domain (ARD). 

Physiological studies have shown that soluble polyphosphates sus- 
tain TRPAl channel activity in excised membrane patches^^"^^. 
Indeed, we found that inclusion of inositol hexakisphosphate 
(InsPg) throughout channel purification was a prerequisite to obtain- 
ing mono-dispersed protein. Nevertheless, a mechanistic explanation 
for this phenomenon has been lacking. Remarkably, we always 
observed strong densities near the coiled-coil that probably corre- 
spond to InsPe (Extended Data Pig. 7d, e). Positively charged residues, 
namely Lys 1046 and Arg 1050 from one coil and Lys 1048 and 
Lys 1052 from an adjacent coil, associate with this density via four- 
coordinate charge-charge interactions (Pig. 3d, e). This is consistent 
with the observation that polyphosphates having at least four phos- 
phate moieties are most effective at supporting TRPAl function^^. 
Interestingly, the presumptive destabilizing core residue (Gin 1047) 
is located between InsPe- coordinating side chains (Lys 1046 and 
Lys 1048), and thus inter-helical cross bridging by InsPe could 
counteract this glutamine-mediated coiled-coil destabilization 
(Pig. 3a, d). This interaction is reminiscent of a previously established 
role for InsPe as an essential co-factor for adenosine deaminase^^, and 
further illustrates how cellular polyphosphates can function as prim- 
itive protein stabilization factors^^. 

Pre-Sl, TRP domain and reactive sites 

The pre-Sl region connects the ARD to SI and is of particular interest 
because it contains residues targeted by electrophilic agonists^^’^^ 
(Pig. 4a). This region consists of two elements, including the pre-Sl 
helix and a preceding linker region, the primary sequence of which 
yields little insight into its structure or mechanistic connection to 
channel gating. Our 3D structures reveal an overall topology for the 
linker consisting of two helix-turn-helix motifs separated by two 
putative anti-parallel P-strands (Pig. 4a). Although TRPAl was not 
predicted to contain a TRP domain because it lacks a canonical ‘TRP 
box’ motif, an a-helix directly after S6 is structurally and topologically 
analogous to the TRP domain in TRPVl, although located further 
below the inner membrane leaflet compared to TRPVl. 

The linker is integrated with the overlying TRP-like domain 
through two main structural features: several hydrophobic interac- 
tions between stacked ot-helices, and formation of a putative three- 
stranded P- sheet in which two strands are contributed by the linker 
and one by the sequence after the TRP-like domain (Fig. 4a, b). While 
an analogous three-stranded P-sheet in TRPVl mediates inter- 
subunit interactions, this putative motif in TRPAl seems to be a 
freestanding structure (Fig. le). Interestingly, the third P-strand con- 
nects to a short, poorly resolved a-helix that is almost buried in the 
inner leaflet of the membrane and forms part of a poorly resolved loop 
connecting the TRP-like domain with the C-terminal coiled- 
coil (Extended Data Pig. 7b). Many TRP channels are modulated 
by membrane phospholipids (such as phosphatidylinositol-4,5- 
bisphosphate)^^ and this connecting helix in TRPAl may provide a 
structural basis for such regulation. 
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Figure 4 | Cytoplasmic domains form an integrated nexus, a, Domain 
architecture and web of interactions between the TRP-like domain (blue) and 
pre-Sl helix (orange), the overlying S4-S5 linker (purple) and underlying linker 
region, consisting of two helix-turn -helix motifs (green and yellow) separated 
by two putative anti-parallel (3- strands (pink). A third (3- strand (pink) is 
contributed by residues following the TRP-like domain. Structurally resolved 
reactive cysteines and lysine (Cys 621, Cys 641 and Lys 710) are shown in ball- 
and-stick format. The helix-turn-helices are stacked above the ARD (rose), 
b. The TRP-like domain forms hydrophobic interactions with the second helix- 
turn-helix motif and S4-S5 linker. The first helix-turn-helix (containing 
Cys 621) is integrated with the TRP-like domain through interactions with the 
intervening second helix-turn-helix, c. The TRP-like domain also interacts with 
the pre-Sl helix, d, Cys 621 is located in a closely packed pocket lined by AR16 
below and the second helix-turn-helix above. Cys 621 is shown as a 
hydrophobicity surface. 



The TRP-like domain in TRPAl makes additional contacts with 
other non-contiguous structures, including the pre-Sl helix and S4- 
S5 linker, consistent with proposed roles for TRP domains as sites of 
allosteric modulation^® (Fig. 4b, c). In TRPVl, the TRP domain inter- 
acts with the pre-Sl helix and S4-S5 linker via polar interactions^®, 
whereas in TRPAl these interactions are exclusively hydrophobic, 
and more extensive (Fig. 4b, c). Nonetheless, our structure suggests 
that the TRP-like domain in TRPAl also subserves allosteric regu- 
lation, which was not readily apparent without a 3D model. 

Our structure also reveals the spatial distribution within the pre-Sl 
region of key cysteine and lysine residues that contribute to electro- 
phile sensitivity: Cys 621 resides in the first helix- turn-helix; Cys 641 
is located in the first strand of the putative P-sheet; Cys 665 is in a 
flexible loop connecting the P- strands to the second helix- turn-helix; 
and Lys 710 is located within the pre-Sl helix (Fig. 4a). Each of these 
sites is solvent accessible, and their locations within this allosteric 
nexus makes them well suited to detect reactive chemical agonists 
and transmit these events to the TRP-like domain (Fig. 4a-c). For 
example, Cys 621 is packed in a polar pocket between ankyrin repeat 
16 (AR16) and the overlying helix-turn-helix (Fig. 4a, d). As such, 
electrophiles may provide a driving force for conformational change 
that relieves steric hindrance and/or electrostatic repulsion after 



chemical modification. Furthermore, this key cysteine is located at 
the beginning of an ot-helix and adjacent to a lysine, probably reducing 
the piCa of the thiol moiety to enhance its nucleophilic character^^. We 
were unable to resolve AITC- mediated adduct formation owing to 
insufficient resolution at these sites (estimated at 4-4.5 A) and/or 
instability of the resulting modification, and thus this mechanism 
remains speculative until a bona fide ligand-channel complex can 
be clearly visualized. Moreover, we have not observed marked con- 
formational changes within this region when comparing structures in 
the presence of AITC versus antagonists, but this may simply reflect 
lack of channel activity under conditions amenable to cryo-EM ana- 
lysis. Additionally, residues in the distal N terminus (for example, 
Cys 421 in mouse TRPAl) or transmembrane core (for example, 
Ser943 and He 946 in human TRPAl) have been suggested to con- 
tribute to electrophile sensitivity^^’^^’^^. The former region is unre- 
solved in our structure, and the latter residues are unlikely to be 
directly modified by electrophiles. The transmembrane core also con- 
tains five cysteine and lysine residues, three of which (Cys 727, Lys 771 
and Cys 834) probably face the lipid environment and may therefore 
be modifiable by lipophilic electrophiles. 

Ankyrin repeat domain 

The extensive N- terminal ankyrin array is the namesake for TRPAl, 
yet we have little understanding of its functionality. Indeed, among 
vertebrate TRP proteins, TRPAl boasts the longest ARD, variably 
estimated to consist of 14-18 ankyrin repeats^’^^’^®’^L In our raw 
micrographs (negative stain and cryo-EM) and 2D class averages, 
the TRPAl N terminus is distributed into two distinct densities con- 
sisting of well-resolved convex ‘stems’ followed by a flexible ‘crescent’ 
(Fig. la, b). In all of our 3D reconstructions, we see density for five 
well-defined ankyrin repeats (resolved to —4-5 A) that contribute to 
the stems (Fig. Ic and Extended Data Figs 3-5). A homology model 
predicts that the crescent consists of 11 ankyrin repeats spanning 
— 100 A, which may adopt a propeller arrangement that facilitates 
intersubunit interactions (Extended Data Eig. 8). 

In some non-mammalian species, such as insects and snakes, 
TRPAl exhibits relatively low sensitivity to electrophiles and is, 
instead, activated by heat^^“^^. Chimaeric and mutagenesis studies 
have identified regions within the ARD that specify thermal or 
chemical responsiveness^®’^^, suggesting that the ARD can commun- 
icate with the pore. In this regard, packing interactions stericahy link 
the ankyrin repeats in the stem with the overlying helix-turn-helix 
motifs of the linker region through hydrophobic and some polar 
interactions (Fig. 5a). This is propagated upwards and terminates 
within the TRP-like domain, thereby forming a network of packed 
interactions capable of transducing information from the ARD to 
the pore (Fig. 5a). Also of note are close side-chain interactions 
between the coiled-coil region and AR12, as well as AR16 and the 
first helix-turn-helix, which probably stabilize the well-resolved 
intracellular stems, contributing to channel assembly (Fig. 5b, c). 
In addition to electrophilic irritants, mammalian TRPAl can be 
activated or modulated downstream of phospholipase-C-coupled 
receptors through increased cytosolic calcium or possibly direct inter- 
action with CPy. These and other modulatory activities may also be 
specified by the ARD^’^ “’^^, in which case further mechanistic insights 
will require high-resolution structures of several TRPAl species ortho- 
logues that include this entire domain. 

Pore and antagonist binding site 

The central cavity in the ion permeation pathway of AITC -treated 
TRPAl (resolved to 3. 5-4.5 A) grossly resembles that of TRPVl in 
exhibiting two major constrictions (Fig. 6a, b). There are, however, 
some notable differences. For example, the outer pore domain of 
TRPAl contains two pore helices, reminiscent of bacterial voltage- 
gated sodium channels, where the second helix probably acts as a 
negatively charged conduit for attracting cations and repelling anions 
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Figure 5 | Structural integration of the ARD. 

a, The interdigitated convex ‘stem’ region of the 
ARD consisting of AR12-AR16 (only AR15 and 
AR16 are shown; rose) couples to the allosteric 
TRP-like domain (blue) through interactions with 
two intervening helix-turn-helix motifs (green and 
yellow) of the linker region. AR15-AR16 stacking 
is stabilized through hydrophobic interactions. 
AR16 is also connected to the overlying first helix- 
turn-helix motif through hydrophobic and polar 
interactions, b, c, The ARD and linker region make 
connections with the coiled-coil through a series of 
hydrophobic, polar and potentially Ti-cation 
interactions involving residues in AR12 and AR13 
(b) as well as AR16 and the first helix-turn- helix of 
the linker region (c). Coiled-coil a-helices from the 
same and neighbouring subunit are coloured 
orange and purple, respectively. 



from the channel mouth^^ (Fig. 6a). By contrast, TRPVl and 
channels contain only a single pore helix^^’^^. Moreover, the steeper 
shape of the outer pore region in TRPAl is distinct from the wider 
outer vestibule seen in TRPVl (closed state) and bacterial Na^ chan- 
nels, but more reminiscent of channels^^’^^. 

Differences are also seen in the presumptive gates. First, the upper 
gate in TRPVl is formed by two residues (Gly643 and Met 644), 
whereas that of TRPAl is formed by one (Asp 915). Here, we see a 
restriction point measuring 7.0 A between diagonally opposed 
Asp 915 residues, which is narrower than that seen in TRPVl 
(7.6 A) in the activated state, but potentially wide enough (>6A) 
to accommodate partially dehydrated calcium ions^®’^®’^^ (Fig. 6a, b 
and Extended Data Fig. 7f). Interestingly, Asp 915 has previously 
been implicated in controlling calcium permeability in mouse 
TRPAl (ref. 18). Second, the lower gate in rat TRPVl is formed 
by a single constriction in S6 at residue He 679, whereas that of 
human TRPAl consists of two hydrophobic seals formed by 
He 957 and Val961, creating an increasingly constricted funnel 
whose narrowest point (6.0 A) is sufficient to block conduction of 
rehydrated cations (Fig. 6a, b and Extended Data Fig. 7g). Thus, we 
may have caught TRPAl in an intermediate configuration in which 
the upper gate is partially open and the lower gate closed. 
Alternatively, the upper constriction may not constitute a regulated 
gate owing to a more highly scaffolded structure afforded by the 
second pore helix. Distinguishing between these possibilities will 
require stabilizing TRPAl in distinct functional states under condi- 
tions amenable to structural analysis. 

HC-030031 and A-967079 represent the two main classes of 
TRPAl antagonists^’^^’^^. We determined structures of TRPAl in 
the presence of HC-030031, alone, or together with A-967079. 
Remarkably, the double- antagonist structure revealed a unique 
density within a pocket formed by S5, S6 and the first pore helix 
(Fig. 6c and Extended Data Eig. 7h-j). This density was not 
observed in the structure with HC-030031 alone, and thus probably 
corresponds to A-967079. Phylogenetic comparisons together with 
molecular modelling have identified six residues required for 
A-967079 sensitivity^^"^^, all of which surround the observed den- 
sity, as does Phe 909, which is highly conserved and therefore not 
previously implicated in A-967079 binding (Pig. 6c). Indeed, muta- 
tion of this residue (Phe909Thr) abrogated A-967079 inhibition of 



AITC-evoked responses (Pig. 6d and Extended Data Pig. 9), further 
corroborating assignment of this antagonist site. It has been pro- 
posed that A-967079 forms H-bond interactions with Ser 873 and/ 
or Thr874, which are also located at the bottom of the putative 
binding pockeH^ (Fig. 6c). Consequently, orientation of the phenyl 
ring of the antagonist in proximity to Phe 909 may stabilize ligand 
binding through n-n interactions. In fact, in the double- antagonist 
structure, Phe 909 and additional key residues move closer to the 
A-967079 density, suggesting that drug binding occurs via an 
‘induced fit’ mechanism involving movements in all three afore- 
mentioned regions that comprise the pocket (Fig. 6c, compare to 
AITC model in white). 

A-967079 may hinder channel activity through coordinated 
binding to S5, S6 and first pore helix domains, which in TRPVl 
are mobile elements involved in gating. As such, A-967079 may act 
as a molecular wedge to inhibit opening of the lower gate by imped- 
ing movement of these elements. In the case of TRPVl, classic 
vanilloid ligands occupy a site within the lower S2-S4 bundle. 
Moreover, local anaesthetics inhibit Na^ channels by binding to 
discrete sites along the S6 pore-lining surface to block the selectivity 
filter or activation gate^^’^^. Therefore, the A-967079 binding pocket 
described here constitutes a novel pharmacological site. Lastly, the 
mutations described above do not impair HC-030031 antagonism, 
suggesting that these two compounds bind to discrete sites (Fig. 6d 
and Extended Data Fig. 9g). We were unable to identify a second 
density corresponding to HC-030031, perhaps owing to its lower 
affinity, leaving its binding site and mechanism of action unre- 
solved. 

Concluding remarks 

TRPAl is a sensor for chemical irritants and a major contributor to 
chemonociception. We now show that key residues involved in irrit- 
ant detection are solvent accessible and lie within a putative allosteric 
nexus converging on an unpredicted TRP-like domain, suggesting a 
structural basis in which TRPAl functions as a sensitive, low- threshold 
electrophile receptor. An important next step is to visualize electro- 
phile-evoked conformational changes that are associated with gating, 
a goal that will require robust stabilization of TRPAl under conditions 
amenable to structural studies. Our analysis of how InsPg stabilizes the 
channel represents a step in this direction. The physiological purpose of 
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Figure 6 | The ion permeation pathway and antagonist binding site. 

a, Solvent-accessible pathway along the pore of AITC-treated channel mapped 
with HOLE program. Asp 915 in a loop between the first and second pore 
helices is the sole contributor to the upper restriction, which is structurally 
analogous to Met 644 in TRPVl. By contrast, Gly 914 and Asn 917, structurally 
equivalent to Gly 643 and Asp 646 in TRPV 1, do not appear to contribute to the 
upper constriction. A string of acidic residues in the second pore helix (Glu 920, 
Glu 924 and Glu 930) probably form a negatively charged conduit to attract 
cations and repel anions. The lower gate is formed by He 957 and Val 961, the 
former of which is analogous to He 679 in TRPVl. b, Radius of the pore as 
calculated through HOLE program, c, Cryo-EM map for the double- 
antagonist-treated sample contains a unique density corresponding to 



A-967079 (orange) and located within a pocket formed by S5 (yellow), S6 (blue) 
and the first pore helix (green). Residues implicated in A-967079 antagonism 
are indicated, many of which line this pocket and undergo subtle 
conformational changes after antagonist binding (AITC model shown in 
white), d. Quantification of antagonist-mediated inhibition of AITC-evoked 
currents in oocytes expressing wild- type or Phe909Thr mutant TRPAl 
channels. Responses were first evoked with AITC (200 pM) alone, and then in 
the presence of A-967079 (10 pM) or HC-030031 (100 pM). Data represent 
percentage of inhibition of the AITC-evoked maximal current at +80 mV 
{n — 7 independent cells per group, mean ± s.e.m.. Student’s t-test). 
Representative current traces are in Extended Data Fig. 9. 



the InsPe interaction is unclear. Perhaps by stabilizing the coded- coH 
domain, polyphosphates function as second messengers that, together 
with cytosolic calcium and G proteins, modulate TRPAl activity when 
phospholipase-C-coupled receptors hydrolyse phosphatidyhnositol- 
4,5-bisphospate to generate inositol polyphosphates. 

Our study uncovers several similarities between TRPAl and 
TRPVl that probably represent pan-TRP features^°’^\ Both channels 
assemble as homotetramers that exhibit domain swapping within the 
transmembrane core, and possess an ion permeation pathway con- 
troUed by two restriction points, the lower of which involves a 
conserved isoleucine residue. Additional modes of intersubunit inter- 
actions are facilitated by discrete substructures within the cytoplasmic 
domain, although the exact nature of these contacts is protein- specific 
(for example, P-strand-ARD interactions, coiled-coil, crescent propel- 
ler, and so on). These cytoplasmic intersubunit interactions may regu- 
late channel assembly and/or facilitate concerted conformational 
changes after co-factor binding or agonist-evoked gating, akin to 
domain swapping in the transmembrane core. Additionally, an ot-helix 
subsequent to S6 (TRP domain or structural analogue) probably oper- 
ates as a conserved aUosteric regulatory structure that engages in 



extensive interactions with pore-forming domains. High-resolution 
structures of additional TRP subtypes wHl no doubt expand on this 
preliminary list of common and distinct features that account for the 
great functional diversity of TRP ion channels. 

Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

FSEC screening of TRP A 1 species orthologues. Ten TRPAl species orthologues 
(human, mouse, rat, fruit bat, vampire bat, Caenorhabditis elegans, zebrafish 
isoform A, zebrafish isoform B, rat snake and rattlesnake) were screened by 
fluorescence size exclusion chromatography (FSEC) as previously described^® 
(Extended Data Fig. la). In brief, orthologues were subcloned into a 
pCDNA3.1( + ) vector containing an N-terminal enhanced green fluorescent 
protein (eGFP) tag. Then, 16 h after transient transfection in the presence of 

3 pM ruthenium red, HEK293 cells were washed with PBS, collected in buffer 
A (50 mM Tris, 37.5 mM sucrose, 5 mM EDTA, 1 mM |3-mercaptoethanol, 1 mM 
phytic acid (InsP6, Sigma), IX complete protease inhibitor cocktail (Roche), 
pH 7.5) and lysed by sonication on ice. Cell debris was cleared by centrifugation 
(8,000^ X 20 min) at 4 °C and membrane pellets were collected by ultracentrifu- 
gation (100,000^ X 1 h) at 4 °C. The resulting pellets were resuspended in buffer B 
(20 mM HEPES, 150 mM NaCl, 10% glycerol, 1 mM dithiothreitol (DTT), 1 mM 
InsP6, IX protease inhibitor cocktail, pH 8.0) and membranes were solubilized 
with 10 mM MNG-3 for 1.5 h at 4 °C (ref. 51). Detergent- insoluble material was 
removed by ultracentrifugation as above and the supernatant was separated on a 
superose 6 column in buffer C (20 mM HEPES, 150 mM NaCl, 10% glycerol, 
1 mM DTT, 1 mM InsP6, 0.5 mM MNG-3, pH 8.0). The eluent from the superose 
6 column was passed through a Jasco fluorometer (FP-2020 Plus) fitted with a 
flow cell, as described in the manufacturer’s instructions. The fluorometer set- 
tings were: excitation 488 nm, emission 509 nm. On the basis of the FSEC screen, 
the vampire bat TRPAl orthologue was initially pursued for structural studies; 
however, this sample did not show sufficient particle homogeneity nor did it 
retain the ARD diffuse skirt subsequent to exchange into amphipols. 
Therefore, the ten species orthologues were further screened by negative-stain 
imaging of maltose-binding protein (MBP) -tagged constructs to identify the 
human TRPAl orthologue as the most promising target for structural analysis. 
Protein expression and purification. TRPAl species orthologues were sub- 
cloned into a pFastBac vector containing a mammalian cytomegalovirus pro- 
moter (PcMv) and an N-terminal MBP tag for baculovirus transduction-based 
expression in HEK293S GnTi~ cells as previously described^f For protein 
expression, HEK293 GnTi~ cells (lacking N-acetylglucosaminyltransferase I), 
grown in suspension at 37 °C in an orbital shaker, were transduced when cell 
density reached 1 X 10^- 1.5 X 10^ per ml and were supplemented with 3 pM 
ruthenium red. Sodium butyrate was added to the culture 24 h after transduction 
at a final concentration of 10 mM to boost protein expression. Cells were collected 
48 h after transduction and were broken by passing through an emulsifier twice in 
buffer A. Cell debris was cleared by centrifugation (8,000^ X 20 min). Membranes 
were collected by ultracentrifugation (200,000^ X 1 h) and solubilized in buffer B. 
Membranes were stored at —80 °C or solubilized with 10 mM MNG-3 for 2 h at 

4 °C. Detergent-insoluble material was removed by ultracentrifugation (30,000^ 
X 30 min) and the supernatant was mixed with amylose resin (New England 
Biolabs) for 2 h at 4 °C. The resin was washed with buffer D (20 mM HEPES, 
150 mM NaCl, 1 mM DTT, 1 mM InsP6, pH 8.0) containing 0.5 mM MNG-3 and 
bound protein was eluted with the same buffer supplemented with 40 mM malt- 
ose. For orthologue screening, eluted protein was used directly for negative-stain 
electron microscopy EM imaging (Extended Data Fig. lb). For preparation of 
samples for cryo-EM analysis, MBP-tagged TRPAl was mixed with PMAL-C8 
(Affymetrix) at a 1:3 (w/w) dilution with gentle agitation overnight at 4°C. 
Detergent was removed with Bio-Beads SM-2 (Bio-Rad) for 1 h at 4°C, and the 
beads were subsequently removed over a disposable polyprep column. The eluent 
was cleared by centrifugation before further purification on a superose 6 column 
in buffer E (20 mM HEPES, 150 mM NaCl, 1 mM DTT, 1 mM InsP6, pH 8.0). The 
peak corresponding to tetrameric MBP-tagged TRPAl was collected for analysis 
by cryo-EM. Protein was supplemented with 2.5% (v/v) glycerol and mixed with 
agonist (100 pM AITC, Sigma) or antagonists (50 pM HC-030031 and 50 pM 
A-967079, 2% (v/v) DMSO, Tocris) for 10 min at room temperature before 
applying to grids. In PMAL-C8, purified TRPAl remained stable and monodis- 
persed (Extended Data Figs Ig, 3a, 4a and 5a). Each subunit of native (untagged) 
TRPAl consists of 1,119 residues with a mass of 127.5 kilodaltons (kDa). 
Chemical structures and molecular masses of important compounds used in this 
study are shown in Extended Data Fig. 9i. 

Cell imaging and electrophysiology. Around 16 h after transient transfection, 
HEK293 cells were loaded with fura-2-acetoxymethylester in physiological 
Ringer’s buffer (140 mM NaCl, 5mM KCl, 2mM CaCl 2 , 2mM MgCl 2 , 10 mM 
HEPES, pH 7.4) for ratiometric calcium imaging. Activity of TRPAl constructs 
was determined by application of AITC (250 pM) and sensitivity to A-967079 was 
initially examined by application of antagonist (10 pM) 1 min before AITC addi- 
tion. The Phe909Thr mutant was generated by site-directed mutagenesis with a 
QuikChange Lightning kit (Agilent). Oocyte recordings were carried out as prev- 
iously described^^. Oocytes were injected with 1 ng complementary RNA encod- 



ing wild-type or mutant TRPAl channels and currents were recorded the next 
day. Drugs were applied by superfusion using an AutoMate perfusion system. 
Currents were first evoked with AITC (200 pM) to obtain maximal response, and 
then the percentage inhibition was determined by subsequent co- application of 
AITC with antagonist (Extended Data Fig. 9c-h). Data in Fig. 6 represent the 
percentage inhibition of the AITC-evoked maximal current at +80 mV {n = 7 
independent cells per group, mean ± s.e.m.. Student’s t-test). 

Electron microscopy data acquisition. The electron microscopy data acquisition 
and processing has been performed as described^\ Detergent solubilized MBP- 
TRPAl particles were monodispersed as assessed by negative- stain electron 
microscopy (Extended Data Fig. lb). Grids for negative- stain electron micro- 
scopy were prepared following the established protocoP^. Specifically, 2.5 pi of 
purified TRPAl was applied to glow-discharged electron microscopy grids cov- 
ered by a thin layer of continuous carbon film and was stained with 0.75% (w/v) 
uranyl formate. Negatively stained electron microscopy grids were imaged on a 
Tecnai T12 microscope (FEI Company) operated at 120 kV at nominal mag- 
nification of X 52,000 using a 4kX 4k CCD camera (UltraScan 4000, Gatan), 
corresponding to a pixel size of 2.02 A on the specimen. 

For cryo-EM, 2.5 pi of purified TRPAl sample at a concentration of 0.5 mg 
mP^ was applied to a glow discharged Quantifoil holey carbon grid (1.2 pm hole 
size, 400 mesh), blotted inside a Vitrobot Mark I (FEI Company) using 7 s blotting 
time with 100% humidity, and then plunge-frozen in liquid ethane cooled by 
liquid nitrogen. Cryo-EM images were collected at liquid nitrogen temperature 
on a Tecnai TF20 electron microscope (FEI) operated at 200 kV using a CT3500 
side entry holder (Gatan), following the low-dose procedure; images were 
recorded at a nominal magnification of X 80,000 using a phosphor- scintillator- 
based TemF816 8kX 8k CMOS camera (TVIPS GmbH), corresponding to a 
pixel size of 0.9 A per pixel on the specimen. Images were recorded with a defocus 
in the range from 1.8 to 3.5 pm. 

Subsequently, three data sets were collected on TF30 Polara electron micro- 
scope (FEI Company) operated at 300 kV, equipped with a K2 Summit direct 
electron detector camera (Gatan). Images were recorded using super- resolution 
counting mode following an established protocoP^. Specifically, images from 
TF30 were recorded at a nominal magnification of X 3 1,000, corresponding to 
a calibrated physical pixel size of 1.22 A per pixel on the specimen. The dose rate 
on the camera was set to be 8.2 counts (corresponding to 9.9 electrons) per 
physical pixel per second. The total exposure time was 6 s, leading to a total 
accumulated dose of 41 electrons per A^ on the specimen. Each image was 
fractionated into 30 subframes, each with an accumulation time of 0.2 s per frame. 
All dose-fractionated cryo-EM images were recorded using a semi- automated 
acquisition program UCSFImage4 (written by X. Li). Images were recorded with a 
defocus in a range from 1.5 to 2.8 pm. 

Image processing. Sam Viewer, an interactive image analysis program written in 
Python, was used for all 2D image display and particle picking. Negative-stain EM 
images were 2X2 binned for manual particle picking. Defocus was determined 
using CTFFIND3 (ref 54). Individual particles were cut out and normalized to 
have a mean of 0 and a standard deviation of 1. For 2D classification, particles 
were first corrected for contrast transfer function (CTF) by flipping the phase 
using ‘ctfapply’ (written by X. Li), and subject to six cycles of correspondence 
analysis, /c-means classification and multi-reference alignment, using SPIDER 
operations ‘CA S’, ‘CL KM’ and ‘AP SH’^^. 

Low-dose images of frozen hydrated MBP-TRPAl collected on TF20 were 
binned 2X2, resulting in a pixel size of 1.89 A for image processing. For particle 
picking, images were further 2X2 binned to a pixel size of 3.8 A. An ab initio 3D 
reconstruction was first determined using the TF20 data set, using a probabilistic 
initial 3D model generation procedure (PRIME) implemented in Simple pack- 
age^^. This reconstruction served as an initial reference model for subsequent 
maximum likelihood-based 3D classification and auto -refinement procedure 
implemented in RELION^^. The final 3D reconstruction with C4 symmetry 
was determined to an overall resolution of 28 A using gold-standard refinement 
procedure (Extended Data Fig. 2). 

Dose fractionated super-resolution image stacks of frozen, hydrated MBP- 
TRPAl images collected using K2 Summit camera were first binned 2X2 result- 
ing in a pixel size of 1.22 A for motion correction and further image processing. 
Each image stack was subjected to whole-frame motion corrections^, and a sum of 
all subframes in each image stack was used for further processing. Particle picking 
was performed using a previously described procedure implemented in a Python 
script ‘samautopickpy’. 2D class averages generated from manually picked part- 
icles were used as initial reference. All picked particles were then screened visually 
and bad particles identified in the visual screening were removed interactively. 
The selected particles were further screened by a reference- free 2D classification. 
The 28 A resolution 3D reconstruction was low-pass filtered to a resolution of 
60 A, and used as the initial reference model for the 3D classification procedure 
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using RELION. Stable classes were then iteratively refined and reclassified to 
obtain the most homogeneous subset for the final 3D reconstruction. All refine- 
ments follow the gold-standard refinement procedure, in which the data set was 
divided into two half sets, and refined independently. Once the refinement is 
converged, the final data set was subjected to a movie processing and particle 
polishing procedure implemented in RELION^^. A mask is generated to remove 
unstructured densities, such as those corresponding to the crescent and PMAL- 
C8, before calculating the final ESC curve. The final resolutions were estimated 
using the ESC = 0.143 criterion^^ on corrected ESC curves in which the influences 
of the mask were removed. Local resolution was estimated from unbinned and 
unsharpened raw density map using ResMap^® within the RELION suite. The 
initial and final number of particles, as well as resolution for each data set is 
reported in Extended Data Table 1. 

Model building and refinement. Eor ab initio model building in COOT®\ maps 
amplified with different negative temperature factors were used. Atomic model 
building was carried out mostly using the AITC-treated cryo-EM map and cross- 
validated with the single and double antagonists-treated cryo-EM maps. Eor the 
transmembrane domain, a homology model generated with HHPred®^ based on 
TRPVl (PDB code 3J5P; ref 21) was placed into the cryo-EM density map as a 
placeholder. Eor the ARD, we first generated sequence-based homology models 
of individual ankyrin repeats using secondary structure predictions®^, repeat 
prediction servers®^ and available literature®®. These homology models were 
placed into the density map based on their position in the sequence, starting from 
the most C-terminal repeat. A total of five ankyrin repeats were properly placed 
into the well-resolved density of the ARD. Connections between these fitted 
ankyrin repeats were then built into the densities. Eor the remaining density, 
including the coiled-coil domain, linker between the last ankyrin repeat and 
the SI helix, a polyalanine model was first built and amino acid assignment to 
the polyalanine model was then achieved based mainly on the clearly defined side 
chains densities of bulky residues. The entire model was then manually adjusted 
to fit the densities. Connectivity and side-chain rotamer positions were cross- 
validated using the two other maps. Clear densities were observed for residues 
664-679, 748-763 and 786-802, but the resolutions of these domains are insuf- 
ficient for atomic model building. The connection between the TRP-like domain 
and the coiled-coil domain is only partially resolved. At low a isosurface, weak 
densities were seen to link the TRP-like domain to a short helical-like density in 
the inner leaflet of the membrane (Extended Data Eig. 7b) and then to the coiled- 
coil domain. We did not attempt to build a model for this linker region. The —30 
remaining most C-terminal residues were not resolved, probably forming part of 
the crescent density. The first 444 amino acids could not be modelled into the 
crescent density. Sequence-based prediction identified at least 11 additional 
ankyrin repeats. A speculative model was built by positioning a sequence based 
homology model of 1 1 ankyrin repeats symmetrically into the crescent density 
(Extended Data Eig. 8e). 

After the initial model building and local energy minimization, the entire 
model was subject to reciprocal space refinement. Amplitudes of the final density 
map were corrected by a frequency-dependent scaling factor determined by 
comparing the experimental maps with a reference map calculated from the 
model®®, using a program ‘ampcorf written by X. Li. A soft-edged mask was 
generated based on the built atomic model to mask out densities of PMAL-C8, 
N-terminal crescent density, and other parts where model building was not 
attempted. The masked maps were put into an artificial unit cell with PI sym- 
metry and converted to MTZ format using CCP4 program sftools®^. The resulting 
reflection files were used to perform maximum likelihood refinement using 
PHENIX®® with secondary structure restraints, reference model restraints, and 
automatic optimization of experimental/stereochemistry weights. The reference 
model was generated from the built models using the geometry minimization 
function in PHENIX. The refined atomic model was further visualized in COOT. 
A few residues with side chain moving out of the density during the refinement 
were fixed manually, followed by further refinement following the same proced- 
ure. The final structure was validated using MolProbity®^. 



Eor cross-validation to prevent overfitting, we followed procedures as prev- 
iously described^®. In brief, the coordinates of the refined atomic structures were 
displaced randomly by 0.2 A using PHENIX (PDB tools) to remove potential 
model bias. The displaced model was then refined against one of the half maps 
in reciprocal space. ESC curves were calculated between the resulting model and 
half map 1 (work’, that is, used for refinement), the resulting model and half map 
2 (Tree’, that is, not used for refinement), and the resulting model and the 
summed map (Extended Data Eig. 6). There is no significant separation between 
work and free ESC curves, suggesting that the model was not overfitted. The final 
model exhibits good geometry and all refinement parameters are listed in 
Extended Data Eig. 6. 

Eigures were prepared using UCSE Chimera^\ residue interactions were assigned 
with a 5 A cut-off, and pore radii were calculated using the HOLE program^^. 
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Self- similar fragmentation regulated by magnetic 
fields in a region forming massive stars 

Hua-bai Li\ Ka Ho Yuen\ Frank Otto\ Po Kin Leung\ T. K. Sridharan^, Qizhou Zhang^, Hauyu Liu^, Ya- Wen Tang^ & Keping Qiu"^ 



Most molecular clouds are filamentary or elongated^"^. For those 
forming low-mass stars (<8 solar masses), the competition between 
self-gravity and turbulent pressure along the dynamically dominant 
intercloud magnetic field (10 to 100 parsecs) shapes the clouds to be 
elongated either perpendicularly^ or paralleP to the fields. A recent 
study^ also suggested that on the scales of 0.1 to 0.01 parsecs, such 
fields are dynamically important within cloud cores forming mas- 
sive stars (>8 solar masses). But whether the core field morphologies 
are inherited from the intercloud medium or governed by cloud 
turbulence is unknown, as is the effect of magnetic fields on 
cloud fragmentation at scales of 10 to 0.1 parsecs^"^. Here we report 
magnetic-field maps inferred from polarimetric observations of 
NGC 6334, a region forming massive stars, on the 100 to 0.01 parsec 
scale. NGC 6334 hosts young star-forming sites^*^"^^ where fields are 
not severely affected by stellar feedback, and their directions do not 
change much over the entire scale range. This means that the fields 
are dynamically important. The ordered fields lead to a self-similar 
gas fragmentation: at all scales, there exist elongated gas structures 
nearly perpendicular to the fields. Many gas elongations have den- 
sity peaks near the ends, which symmetrically pinch the fields. The 
field strength is proportional to the 0.4th power of the density, 
which is an indication of anisotropic gas contractions along the field. 



We conclude that magnetic fields have a crucial role in the fragmen- 
tation of NGC 6334. 

At a distance of about 1.7 kiloparsecs from Earth, NGC 6334 is one 
of the nearest regions forming massive stars. Other sites forming mas- 
sive stars are usually too far away to use starlight polarization (owing to 
extinction from dust grains aligned by magnetic fields, B-fields) effec- 
tively to probe the B-field orientations (the starlight polarization is 
parallel to the orientation of the B-field) in the surrounding intercloud 
medium. B-field directions can be derived from the polarization of local 
background stars by subtracting the polarization of local foreground 
stars^^. To form a typical giant molecular cloud, gas needs to be accu- 
mulated from an intercloud medium of a few hundred parsecs^^. Using 
the optical polarimetry archive from ref. 15, the ambient B-field dir- 
ection of NGC 6334 is seen to be perpendicular to its elongation 
(Fig. 1). 

If the B-field is dynamically important compared to turbulence during 
the gas accumulation process, the ambient B-field direction should be 
preserved inside the cloud^. Regions forming massive stars have stronger 
thermal dust emissions than do those forming low-mass stars, which 
allows probing of the B- fields within dense clouds using polarization 
of submillimetre thermal dust emissions (the two directions are per- 
pendicular). This has been performed extensively^^’^^’^^, but never with 




Figure 1 | The B-field directions of NGC 6334 and the local intercloud 2 pc overlapped with a 350-pm map^°. The filamentary cloud ‘pinches’ the field 

medium, a, 5-field directions (red) inferred from optical polarimetry^^ lines and the intensity peaks at the two ends of the filament (dashed rectangles), 

overlapped with the 100-pm map from IRAS, b, Zooming in on a, SPARO^^ where the 5-field morphologies with higher resolutions are shown in Fig. 2. 
showed the field lines inferred from the 450- pm polarimetry with a resolution of The top two field lines are used to estimate the field curvature. N, north. 
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such a wide range in scales as presented here. We use data acquired by 
the polarimeters SPARO (Submillimeter Polarimeter for Antarctic 
Remote Observing) (10-pc scale) Hertz (1-pc scale) and the Sub- 
millimetre Array (SMA, 0.1 -pc scale)^. Following ref. 19, interpolation 
of independent Sa polarimetry detections is used to plot the R-field 
lines (Figs 1 and 2). 

It is obvious that the field lines at the 10-pc scale are ‘pinched’ near 
the ends of the dust filament, where the massive-star-forming clumps, 
I/I(N) and IV, are also located (Fig. 1; N denotes north). Hertz resolved 
the density peaks, showing that I and I(N) are again situated near field- 
line pinches at the parsec scale (Fig. 2a). 

SMA further zoomed in onto the density peaks of I, I(N), and IV. I 
(N) is the youngest of the three cores, with weak outflows^’^® and a low 



temperature (—30 K)“; the field lines are again symmetrically pinched 
(Fig. 2c). The more developed core I is hotter (— lOOK)^^, and has 
high-velocity outflows in the northeast-southwest direction^®, which 
might have altered the field direction from the larger scale. The curved 
filament of IV is part of a compression shell due to the H ii bubble^®, 
which compressed the R- fields at the same time; hence the field and 
filament are largely aligned (Fig. 2e). 

The average orientations of the filamentary cloud, elongated clumps/ 
cores and the R-fields (defined by “equal weight Stokes mean”^^) are 
summarized in Fig. 3. The orientation of a cloud is defined by the long- 
axis direction of the autocorrelation function of the intensity map^. 
There are several intriguing facts revealed by Fig. 3. First, assuming 
turbulence is the only force that disturbs R-field orientations and has the 
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Figure 3 | Self-similar fragmentation and field configurations at 
100-0.01 pc. Each solid line shows the mean field direction within a map, 
whose scale is indicated by the linewidth (key at bottom right). The blue dashed 
lines show the cloud long- axis directions. At the ends of a dashed line, 
arrowheads are added if the density peaks at the ends of the cloud, where the 
field directions are indicated by the branched lines. The red dashed lines deviate 
from the mean intercloud-medium field (optical) by 30°. Except for core IV, 
E-field directions vary within the range defined by the red dashed lines. 



same energy density as the E-fields, the dispersion of E-field directions 
should be 30° based on the Chandrasekhar-Fermi relation^’^^’^^. Apart 
from region IV, all the field orientations in Fig. 3 are within this 30° 
range. In reality, field dispersions are not only due to turbulence, but 
also gravity^^’^^, stellar feedback (for example, region IV) and projec- 
tion, so the turbulent energy of NGC 6334 should be sub-Alfvenic (see 
Methods section ‘E-field direction alignment between scales’). 

Second, at all the scales, we observed hourglass -shaped or ordered 
E-fields to be close to perpendicular to cloud elongations unless severely 
affected by stellar feedback (core IV). This is a signature of the Lorentz 
force supporting the cloud against gravitational contraction in the direc- 
tion perpendicular to the field lines^^’^^. This anisotropic contraction 
will result in flattened structures, which will appear elongated and tend 
to be perpendicular to the E-field projection^. Third, a thin sheet should 
fragment at the rim instead of at the centre of the mass because of the 
difference in gravitational contraction velocity over the sheet^^. The sky 
projection should appear as off-centred density peaks near the field- 
line pinches, which is also observed at multiple scales. 

How E-field strengths vary with gas density also reveals the role of 
E-fields in the contraction of cloud fragments. If E-fields are dynam- 
ically unimportant, the contraction should be isotropic, which results 
in E oc where n is density. This is because contraction along the 
E-field direction can enhance n but not E. The exponent should be less 
than 2/3 if the E-fields are strong enough to channel the contraction to 
some extent^^’^^. Since we cover multiple scales and thus multiple den- 
sities, we can study this dependence and its implications. 

We can estimate the E-field strength based on the balance between 
the forces from gravity (Fq), magnetic pressure (Fp) and magnetic ten- 
sion (Fp) (Fig. 4; see Methods section ‘Estimate of field strength’). The 
Fq between the density peaks is: 



Eg = 2.8 X 10^^ 



Ml \ 

lOOMoy 



M2 \ 

looMoy 




where Mi and M 2 are the masses of the two dense clumps; M© is the 
solar mass; and D is the distance between the peaks. 

Presenting E-field orientations as field lines^^ allows us to estimate 
field-line curvatures and thus Fp. 



Ft= — E-VE - — — = 1.5 X 10^^ ^ 
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where R is the radius of the field-line curvature and V is the clump 
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Figure 4 | Parameters used to estimate E-field strength. Mi and M 2 are the 

clump masses, d is the clump size (for estimating V).D is the distance between 
clumps. R is the field-line (dashed line) curvature radius. From the tip of a 
pinch, moving in both directions along the field line, one can draw tangents 
(yellow lines), which form an angle 0. We stop moving the tangent points 
when 0 stops decreasing. R can then be derived from the equation shown, 
where S is the separation between the two tangent points. E^, Ep, and Fq 
represent the forces due to magnetic tension, magnetic pressure, and gravity, 
respectively. 

volume. Field lines near the density peaks and with more prominent 
curvatures are selected (noted in Figs 1 and 2) to estimate R. This will 
give a lower limit for R (and thus E). 

If there exists a gradient of the E-field strength, Fp should also be 
considered: 




where Eq is the field strength outside the hourglass and r is twice the 
‘waist’ (approximated by D). At the 10 -pc scale, the Galactic field strength, 
10 pG (ref. 25), is used for Eq. Estimates of E on the 10-pc and 1-pc scales 
are used as Bq for the 1-pc and 0.1 -pc scales respectively. M, D and V 
can be derived from the literature^^’^^ (Extended Data Table 1) and R is 
measured from our maps (Figs 1, 2 and 4). 

Setting Fq = Fp + Fp (see Method section ‘Estimate of E-field 
strength’) results in E of approximately 0.2 mG, 1.2 mG and 12 mG 
on the 10-pc, 1-pc and 0.1 -pc scales respectively (Extended Data Table 1). 
Note that the line of sight (LOS) and the Sagittarius spiral arm (and 
thus the Galactic E-field) are almost perpendicular at the position of 
NGC 6334. Hence the projection effect on the field curvatures and thus 
strengths should not be severe. The LOS component of E at the parsec 
scale measured by the Zeeman effect is roughly 0.2 mG (ref. 28), which 
implies that the angle between the E-field and LOS is 80°. 

Finally, approximating n by (Mi + M. 2 )ID^ yields E oc 
(where 0.04 ~ 2(7; Extended Data Fig. 1), with an exponent ~13(J 
below 2/3. This is the first B-n relation derived from one single cloud 
covering 10-0.1 pc. Previously, the exponents are mainly based on 
Zeeman measurements where different values of n are obtained from 
different types of clouds that do not have any connection with each 
other^^’^^. We can further show that the ratios of mass to magnetic flux 
of the cloud/clump/cores are on average 1.6 ± 0.5 relative to the critical 
value, the ratio at which self-gravity balances magnetic forces (see 
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Methods section ‘Mass-to-flux ratio’). This agrees with the value 
required to form massive stars in recent numerical studies^. 

The magnetic topology problem^^, that is, how the field topology 
evolves as molecular clouds form out of the interstellar medium and 
as cores contract to form stars, has puzzled astronomers for decades, 
largely owing to the difficulties of observation. After a decade of data 
collection, we finally shed some light on this problem. The Atacama Large 
Millimeter/submillimetre Array will have adequate sensitivity/resolution 
to survey 5-fields in young massive-star-forming sites beyond NGC 6334. 

Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

5-field direction alignment between scales. Note that the 5-field dispersion test 
on the relative strength between turbulence and the 5-field (Fig. 3) might not work 
in the close vicinity of stars, where gas rotation and/or stellar feedback govern the 
field orientations. This may also be why protostellar disks are found to align with 
fields at the 10^^-pc scale (poloidal)^^ but not at the 10^^-pc scale^^. The transfor- 
mation from poloidal (cores) to toroidal (discs) fields^^ can orient 5-fields in any 
direction at the 10^^-pc scale. 

Estimate of 5-field strength. The assumption of Fq = Fp + Fj. We assumed that 
self-gravity and magnetic fields are close to virial equilibrium, the so-called critical 
condition. In practice, we use force equilibrium, Fq = Fp + Fp, instead of virial 
equilibrium to estimate field strengths; the latter involves volume integration over 
the cloud. In Methods section ‘Mass-to-flux ratio’, we show that our result is roughly 
consistent with virial equilibrium. Here we explain why the cloud should be close to 
the critical condition. 

First, given the hourglass-shaped field morphologies, self-gravity is able to com- 
press the fields. So the cloud cannot be considerably subcritical {Fq <^F p + Fp). 
Second, given the elongation of the cores and clumps, the cloud cannot be consid- 
erably supercritical {Fq ^ Fp + Fp), either. A spherical contraction happens only 
when the gas is significantly supercritical and it should not be difficult to appreci- 
ate that the stronger the field is, the more elongated the clumps/ cores should be. To 
study the relation between cloud elongation and criticality, we used the ZEUS-MP 
code^^ to simulate cloud contraction. We designed the simulations to be as simple 
as possible to focus on the interaction between self-gravity and 5-fields. The initial 
condition is a uniform spherical cloud embedded in a uniform 5-field, with neg- 
ligible gas pressure, no turbulence and no ambipolar diffusion. The only variable is 
the 5-field strength, such that the mass-to-flux ratio (MFR) is 1, 2, 4 and 8 times 
the critical value^^. The short-to-long axis ratios obtained after ten million years of 
contraction are shown in Extended Data Fig. 2. We note that it does not take much 
super-criticality for a nearly spherical contraction; MFR > 4 is enough. Extended 
Data Fig. 2 also displays the measured axis ratios of the clumps or cores in NGC 6334; 
indeed they are found to be close to the critical condition. 

Third, recent studies^’^^ compared the empirical threshold column density of 
cloud contraction^^’^^ with the magnetic critical column density^^’^^ of the typical 
Galactic field (—10 pG) and found a very good agreement. For densities lower than 
this threshold, the field strength is independent of densit)F^’^^, that is, gas is accu- 
mulated along field lines. This is consistent with the scenario of fragmentation 
channelled by 5-fields: subcritical gas is accumulated along the field lines till the 
cloud becomes critical and able to compress the field lines (pinches)^’^^. The cloud 
in Fig. lb indeed looks much more elongated compared to the critical condition in 
Extended Data Fig. 2. Moreover, owing to flux freezing, field-line compression will 
not change the magnetic criticality^®, and thus magnetic virial equilibrium should 
be a good approximation for all scales. In this picture, if Zeeman measurements are 
used to estimate field strengths, we should expect clouds to range from just critical 
to highly supercritical due to the projection effect (because only the LOS compo- 
nents are detected by Zeeman measurements). This range is indeed observed by 
ref 25. We emphasize that this interpretation of the Zeeman measurements is 
debated; other authors^^ interpret the observed range as an indication that some 
cores can be highly supercritical. Highly supercritical cores, however, are not sup- 
ported by the surveys mentioned above showing that the contraction threshold 
agrees well with the magnetic critical column density^’^^. Moreover, it is now under- 
stood that Zeeman measurements can potentially underestimate mean field strengths^^ 
owing to Blos reversals within a telescope beam^^’^°’^^’^^. In any case, filaments like 
NGC 6334 should not belong to the highly supercritical category even if there is 
one, because of its low short-to-long axis ratio. 

Comparison with the Chandrasekhar-Fermi method. Attributing all the field struc- 
tures to turbulence, Chandrasekhar and FermT’^^’^^ proposed that field strength 
should be estimated as follows: 



T, 1 

5 = - V47TP— gauss 

where p is gas density (in grams per centimetre cubed), 5v is the LOS velocity 
dispersion (in centimetres per second) and bcc is the 5-field direction angle disper- 
sion (in radians); the factor 1/2 is a correction suggested by numerical simulations^^. 
In Fig. 2a, clump I/I(N), as an example, da is measured as 17.5° (ref 44). The full-width 
half-maximum line width of CO(2-l) emission is detected as 13.7 km s~^ for core I 
and 12. 1 km s~ ^ for core I(N) at the 26" scale (the beam size)'^^. Using the separation 



between cores I and I(N), 106.8", as an estimate of the clump size, the linewidth 



at the clump scale can be estimated by: 



13.7+12.1 



106.8 



= 26.1 km s 



assuming a 0.5 exponent for the turbulent velocity spectrum'^^. Converting the line- 
width to the velocity dispersion gives 5v = 11.1 km s~\ Assuming n(H 2 ) = 10^ cm'^ 
and a mean molecular mass of 2.8, the above equation gives 5 = 1.4 mG, which is 
comparable to our estimate of 1.2 ± 0.7 mG (Extended Data Table 1). Note that 
apparently gravity also plays a part in determining the field structure of Fig. 2a (the 
hourglass shape), so the estimate from the Chandrasekhar-Fermi method should 
be a lower limit. 

Mass-to-flux ratio. From Extended Data T able 1 , we can roughly estimate the MFR, 
which is familiar to astronomers when comparing gravitational and magnetic 
forces. The critical MFR (that is, when self-gravity and magnetic fields reach virial 
equilibrium) is sensitive to cloud geometries; for example, 1/271 Jg for a disk^^ and 
2/371 Jg for a spherical cloud^^, where G is the gravitational constant. Assuming D 
from Extended Data Table 1 to be the cross-sectional diameters, the MFRs normal- 
ized to the critical value are approximately 1.1 ± 0.24, 2.4 ± 0.74, 2.2 ± 0.54 and 
1.7 ± 0.32 for the cloud, clump I/I(N), core I(N) and core I, respectively, based on 
the equation from ref 35; correspondingly, the values are 0.83 ± 0.18, 1.8 ± 0.55, 
1.7 ± 0.41 and 1.3 ± 0.25 based on ref 47. The shapes of our objects fall between a 
disk and a sphere, and the average of the above values is 1.6 ± 0.5. Although the 
approximations of the cloud shapes and cross-sections are rough, the cloud is unlikely 
to be highly supercritical. 

We can check the consistency between the observed MFR and B-n relation 
using the same sets of simulations discussed in Methods section ‘Estimate of field 
strength’. The B-n relations for the first ten million years are shown in Extended 
Data Fig. 2. The 0.4-power indeed occurs when the MFR is 1 to 2 times of the 
critical value, which is consistent with our observation. 
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Phonon counting and intensity interferometry of a 
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In optics, the ability to measure individual quanta of light 
(photons) enables a great many applications, ranging from 
dynamic imaging within living organisms^ to secure quantum 
communication^. Pioneering photon counting experiments, such 
as the intensity interferometry performed by Hanbury Brown and 
Twiss^ to measure the angular width of visible stars, have played a 
critical role in our understanding of the full quantum nature of 
light^. As with matter at the atomic scale, the laws of quantum 
mechanics also govern the properties of macroscopic mechanical 
objects, providing fundamental quantum limits to the sensitivity 
of mechanical sensors and transducers. Current research in cavity 
optomechanics seeks to use light to explore the quantum prop- 
erties of mechanical systems ranging in size from kilogram-mass 
mirrors to nanoscale membranes^, as well as to develop technolo- 
gies for precision sensing^ and quantum information processing^’^. 
Here we use an optical probe and single-photon detection to study 
the acoustic emission and absorption processes in a silicon nano- 
mechanical resonator, and perform a measurement similar to that 
used by Hanbury Brown and Twiss to measure correlations in the 
emitted phonons as the resonator undergoes a parametric instab- 
ility formally equivalent to that of a laser^. Owing to the cavity- 
enhanced coupling of light with mechanical motion, this effective 
phonon counting technique has a noise equivalent phonon sens- 
itivity of 0.89 ± 0.05. With straightforward improvements to this 
method, a variety of quantum state engineering tasks using meso- 
scopic mechanical resonators would be enabled^®, including the 
generation and heralding of single-phonon Fock states^ and the 
quantum entanglement of remote mechanical elements^^’^^. 

Measurement of the properties of mechanical systems in the 
quantum regime typically involves heterodyne detection of a coupled 
optical or electrical field, yielding a continuous signal proportional to 
the displacement amplitude^^. An alternative method, particularly sui- 
ted to optical read-out, is to utilize photon counting as a means to 
probe the quantum dynamics of the coupled optomechanical sys- 
temi5.i6 Photon counting can be readily adapted to study intensity 
correlations in an optical field, and has been used not only in the 
astronomical studies of thermal light using the technique of 
Hanbury Brown and Twiss (HBT), but also in early studies of the 
photon statistics of laser light and single-atom fluorescence^’^^. In 
the field of photon- correlation spectroscopy, such intensity interfero- 
metry techniques have found widespread application in the measure- 
ment of particle and molecular motion in materials^^. More recently, 
photon counting of Raman scattering events in diamond has heralded 
and verified the quantum entanglement of a terahertz phonon shared 
between two separate bulk diamond crystals^^. In the case of engi- 
neered cavity optomechanical systems, much longer phonon coher- 
ence times are attainable, albeit at lower mechanical frequencies 
(megahertz to gigahertz), which limit the temperature of operation 



and the optical power handling capability of such structures. 
Quantum optical schemes for manipulation of the quantum state of 
motion in cavity optomechanical systems thus rely on a large per- 
phonon scattering rate and efficient detection of scattering events. 
Here we embed a high-Q, gigahertz-frequency mechanical resonator 
inside an optical nanocavity, greatly enhancing the phonon-photon 
coupling rate and channelling optical scattering into a preferred optical 
mode for collection. Single-photon detection of this scattered light 
then allows for a precise counting of single-phonon emission or 
absorption events, effectively phonon counting (although this ter- 
minology should not be confused with Fock state detection or 
quantum non-demolition measurement of phonon number). The 
highly engineered and optimized nature of this optomechanical res- 
onator furthermore yields a sub-phonon-level counting sensitivity of 
the intracavity mechanical resonator occupancy. 

A conceptual schematic of the phonon counting experiment is 
shown in Fig. la. The device consists of a patterned silicon nanobeam 
which forms an optomechanical crystal (OMC)^^’^® able to co-localize 
acoustic (mechanical) and optical resonances at frequencies co^ and 
cOc, respectively. Finite-element-method simulations of the acoustic 
and optical resonances are shown at the top of Fig. la. The 
Hamiltonian describing the interaction between the acoustic and 
optical modes is given by Hint = hgoO^ a{b-\-b^)y where a(b) is the 
annihilation operator for the optical (acoustic) mode, and is the 
optomechanical coupling rate, physically representing the optical fre- 
quency shift due to the zero-point motion of the acoustic resonator. 
This interaction modulates a laser probe with frequency oj\ to produce 
sidebands at frequencies oj\ ± cOm, analogous to the anti-Stokes and 
Stokes sidebands in Raman scattering and corresponding to phonon 
absorption or emission, respectively. For a system in the resolved side- 
band limit, where (Dm ^ k: (k: is the linewidth of the optical resonance), 
the density of states of the optical cavity can be used to resonantly 
enhance either scattering process for an appropriately detuned pump. 
In particular, applying a large coherent pump red (blue) detuned 
from the optical cavity resonance by J = cOc — coi = co^ (J = — cOm) 
results in an effective interaction Hamiltonian of the form 
Hint = bG(a^b-i-ab^) (Hint = ^G(ab-i-a^b^)), where G=go^/n^ is the 
parametrically enhanced optomechanical coupling rate {ric is the intra- 
cavity photon number at frequency oj\ due to the pump laser). In this 
case, the output field annihilation operator dout can be shown to consist 
of a coherent component at frequency cp| as well as a component 
at frequency (d^ which is proportional to b{b^)(reb 21). Sending the 
cavity output through a series of narrowband optical filters centred on 
the cavity resonance, as shown in Fig. la, suppresses the pump so that 
photon counting events will correspond directly to counting phonon 
absorption (emission) events^^. Subsequently directing the filter output 
to an HBT set-up in order to measure the second-order photon cor- 
relation function (ref 3) will then result in a direct measurement 
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Figure 1 | Phonon counting and device characterization, a, Schematic of the 
phonon counting measurement. The finite element method simulations depict 
the displacement field of the acoustic resonance (top, blue bar) and the electric 
field of the optical resonance (next down, bar with no colour filling) of the 
nanobeam structure. Pump light at optical detuning A — ±co^ is indicated by 
the red arrows, while the optomechanically scattered sideband light is 
represented by black arrows. The optical cavity output is filtered to reject the 
pump, and then detected in a Hanbury Brown and Twiss (HBT) set-up using 
two superconducting single photon detectors (SPDi, 2 )- The detector outputs 
are used as start/stop pulses in a time-correlated single photon counting 
module (TCSPC), yielding the second-order phonon correlation function. 

b. Measured power spectral density S{co) of the acoustic resonance. 

c. Normalized optical cavity reflection spectrum, R. Pump detunings of 

A — ±cOm/(27r) = ±5.6 GHz are indicated by the red and blue dashed lines, 
respectively, d. Transmission spectrum of the first (purple) and second 
(orange) optical filter, with total filter transmission plotted in black. A is the 
pump attenuation factor. 

of the normally (anti-normally) ordered second-order phonon correla- 
tion function. Although this work deals with measurements of a par- 
ticular cavity optomechanical system, the nanobeam OMC, numerous 
other geometries possess the requisite optomechanical coupling 
strength and high mechanical frequency necessary to implement this 
phonon counting scheme^. 

As described in ref 20, the nanobeam is patterned in such a way as 
to support a ‘breathing acoustic resonance at co^Iln = 5.6 GHz as 
well as a fundamental optical resonance at a free- space wavelength near 
1,550 nm, with a theoretical vacuum coupling rate ofgolln = 860 kHz. 
All measurements presented here are performed at room temperature 
and pressure. The thermal Brownian motion of the acoustic resonance 
manifests as a Lorentzian response centred around co^ in the noise 
power spectral density (NPSD), S(m), of the cavity reflection photo- 
current, as shown in Fig. lb. The linewidth of this Lorentzian is 
y “ 7i + yoMj where yi is the intrinsic acoustic energy damping rate 
and yoM — ±4 G^/k: is the optomechanically induced damping rate due 
to dynamical back action when pumping on the red or blue sideband, 
respectively^ f By measuring this linewidth as a function of for both 
red and blue detuning, we extract yi/27i = 3 MHz and^o/2Ti: = 645 kHz. 
The optical cavity reflection spectrum shown in Fig. Ic reveals a total 
optical energy decay rate of k/2k = 817 MHz and a decay rate into the 
detection channel of kJ2k = 425 MHz. 

To determine the feasibility of the phonon counting scheme for 
measurements of the OMC in the quantum regime, one must deter- 
mine the signal-to-noise ratio (SNR). While the signal level depends on 
the above-measured optomechanical cavity parameters as well as the 
overall efficiency of photon detection, any detection events that do not 
correspond to Raman-scattered sideband photons will contribute as 
noise. These noise counts originate in dark counts of the single-photon 
detectors (SPDs) and photodetection of light at frequencies other than 
CDc, most notably in the unscattered portion of the laser pump. Two 



cascaded tunable, commercially available Fabry-Perot filters (Micron 
Optics, FFP-TF2), with bandwidths of 50 MHz and free spectral ranges 
of 20 GHz, are used to attenuate the laser pump by a factor A > 80 dB 
relative to the peak transmission at (see Fig. Id). The transmission 
of the filters is then detected in the HBT apparatus by WSi-based 
superconducting nanowire SPDs^^ operating at a system detection 
efficiency of rj spd ~ 70% and a dark count rate of / dark — 4 Hz. 

A useful parameterization of these quantities is the amount of noise 
(in units of mechanical occupation quanta) as a proportion of the 
signal generated by a single phonon in the OMC. Alternatively, this 
noise-equivalent phonon number /Inep can be interpreted as the 
mechanical occupation which would produce an SNR of 1. We obtain 
^NEP then by dividing the noise count rates by the per-phonon side- 
band photon count rate /"sb,o — where i/ is the total efficiency 

of the set-up, including the system efficiency of the SPDs as well as 
optical insertion loss along the path from cavity to detector. For a 
coherent pump, this yields: 



^ /^ dark a ( ^ 

^KeglUc \2KegoJ 



( 1 ) 



The above equation makes clear the benefits of large cavity- enhanced 
optomechanical coupling both in terms of the low power sensitivity 

limited by detector dark counts and the high power sensitivity limited 
by pump bleed-through. Further details about the detection set-up, 
optical and mechanical spectroscopy, and derivation of Hnep can be 
found in the Supplementary Information. 

In Fig. 2a we show the measured sensitivity of the phonon counting 
set-up for A = cOm (filled grey circles), as well as the expected theor- 
etical curve (dashed line) given by equation (1). The noise count rate is 
measured with the pump beam detuned far off-resonance from the 
optical cavity, A ^ Wm, which eliminates the signal due to motional 
sideband photons but does not change the reflected pump signal or 
SPD dark counts. To determine / sb,o» the sideband count rate is mea- 
sured at low He where back action is negligible and the mechanical 
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Figure 2 | Phonon counting sensitivity, a. Noise equivalent phonon number 
Mnep versus intracavity photon number ric calculated using the measured signal 
and noise count rates for our current set-up (filled grey circles). Solid lines 
indicate the theoretically expected contributions due to dark counts (red) and 
pump bleed-through (blue), based on the measured system efficiency and pump 
suppression, with the sum of the two contributions displayed as a purple dashed 
line. Error bars show one s.d. determined from the measured count rates, assuming 
Poissonian counting statistics, b, Hnep versus filter-pump detuning dfiiter for 
ric ~ 65, with (red) and without (grey) an additional C-band band-pass filter 
inserted. The vertical green line indicates the detuning corresponding to the data 
from a, and the horizontal black line indicates the expected limiting sensitivity. 
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mode occupancy (n) is equal to the room temperature thermal bath 
occupancy of /ib ~ 1,100. Since /sb,o scales linearly with /ic, we can 
determine / sb,o for from this single measurement without rely- 

ing on calibration of the optomechanical back action. We can then 
compute /Inep by dividing this noise count rate by / sb,o ^^ch value of 
He. The measured sensitivity follows the expected curve at low power 
due to detector dark counts (solid red curve), but at high ric saturates to 
a value several times larger than expected for the filter suppression of 
the pump (solid blue curve). In order to better understand this excess 
noise. Fig. 2b shows measurements of the Hnep as a function of filter- 
pump detuning, dfiner, at a high power where the pump transmission 
dominates the noise (/ic ~ 65). A strong dependence on Jmter is 
observed, with a peak in the noise at 5 GHz and a secondary peak at 
6.1 GHz, consistent with the phase noise of our pump laser^f With the 
addition of a C-band bandpass filter before the SPD to remove broad- 
band spontaneous emission from the pump laser, and at frequencies 
far from the laser phase-noise peaks, the measured /i^ep agrees well 
with the theoretical predictions based on the filter pump suppression 
(horizontal dashed curve). At the relevant detuning of Amter — 
(vertical dashed curve), we measure a limiting sensitivity of 
Hnep — 0-89 ± 0.05. While this sensitivity is directly measured at ~ 
65, /Inep is observed in Fig. 2a to be pump-limited for > 1, implying 
that our current set-up achieves n^EP < 1 for of order unity. 

In what follows, we focus on measurements made with a blue- 
detuned pump {A = —mm), in which the optomechanical back action 
results in instability and self- oscillation of the acoustic resonator^’^f 
The Stokes sideband count rate detected on a single SPD, shown versus 
He in Fig. 3a, displays a pronounced threshold, with an exponential 
increase in output power beginning at ~ 1,200, where C= |yoM|/ 
yi ~ 0.8, in agreement with the expected onset of instability around 
C = 1 (y = 0). This sharp oscillation threshold can also be observed 
from the measured noise power spectral density (NPSD; Fig. 3b), in 
which the amplitude of the mechanical spectrum is seen to rapidly 




Figure 3 | Phonon lasing, a. Phonon count rate (blue: left-hand vertical axis) 
and inferred phonon occupancy (n) (red: right-hand vertical axis) as a function 
of intracavity photon number for A — — cOm- Dashed lines indicate points 
below (blue), at (green) and above (magenta) threshold, b, Noise power spectral 
densities (NPSD) corresponding to the dashed lines in a. The small satellite 
peaks in the thermal emission background of the above-threshold spectrum 
correspond to beating of the phonon laser line with low-frequency modes of the 
nanobeam structure, c. Phase plots of the in-phase (I) and in-quadrature (Q) 
amplitudes of the optical heterodyne signal for each of the dashed lines in 
a, acquired in a 36 MHz span around 5.588 GHz over a 60 s time interval. 



increase with a simultaneous reduction in linewidth, and in plots of the 
in-phase and in- quadrature components of the photocurrent fluctua- 
tions, which show a transition from thermal noise to a large- amplitude 
sinusoidal oscillation. Also shown in Fig. 3a is the inferred phonon 
occupancy {n). Below threshold, the photon count rate is related to {n) 
via the simple linear relation /"tot — ^|yoM|((^) + !)• At and 
above threshold, as detailed in the Supplementary Information, self- 
consistent determination of the oscillation amplitude indicates that 
even at our highest pump power the mechanical amplitude remains 
small enough that this linear approximation remains valid. 

The statistical properties of the resonator near the self- oscillation 
threshold can also be characterized by measuring photon cor- 
relations using an HBT set-up as shown in Fig. 1. As noted 
earlier, blue-detuned pumping produces anti-normally ordered 
phonon correlations. In this case refers to the anti-normally 

ordered second-order phonon correlation function, defined 
hy g^^\T) = (b{0)b{T)P (t)P (0)) / {b{0)P {0)y . For measurements 
made with a red-detuned pump, as shown in Fig. 4b, g^^\T) 
refers to the normally^ ordered phonon correlation function, 
^(2)(^) = {P (0)P {T)b(T)b{0)) / (^"^(0)^(0))^. In the case of the clas- 
sical states measured here, there is no observable difference between 
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shown below, at and above threshold (left, middle and right, respectively). 
Green lines show a simple exponential fit, while black lines indicate the expected 
theoretical curve using decay rates measured from fitting the NPSD linewidth. 
b, Phonon correlation at zero time delay versus ric for A — — cOm (blue) and 
A = cOm (red). The top and bottom dashed lines indicate the expected values for 
purely thermal or displaced thermal states (DTS), respectively. Error bars show 
one s.d. determined from the fit value of^^^^(O). c. Mechanical decay rate versus 
ric for A — — cOrrp determined from the measured linewidth of the NPSD 
(circles) and from the exponential fit to/^^(i) (diamonds), d, Fano factor versus 
ric. Error bars show one s.d. determined from the measured count rates, 
assuming Poissonian counting statistics, and the fit value of^^^\0). 
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the normally and anti-normally ordered correlation functions. As the 
oscillation threshold is crossed, the state of the acoustic resonator will 
transition from a thermal state into a displaced thermal state (DTS), 
and the normalized phonon intensity correlation function near t = 0 
should show a transition from bunching > 1) to Poissonian 

statistics = 1 for all t). Plots below, at, and above thres- 

hold are shown in Fig. 4a. Below threshold, bunching is clearly 
visible, with^^^^(O) = 2 as expected for a purely thermal state. In Fig. 4b 
is plotted versus for both blue- and red-detuned pump light. 
For a blue-detuned pump, a smooth decrease from ^ \o) = 2 to 
= 1 is observed in the threshold region, while for a red-detuned 
pump, the oscillator is observed to remain in a thermal state through 
threshold and beyond. The decay rate of the acoustic resonator, mea- 
sured from both the linewidth of the NPSD and from an exponential fit 
to g^^\T) below threshold, is plotted in Fig. 4c. The decay rate as 
measured from the NPSD, which includes both phase and amplitude 
fluctuations, is seen to increase around threshold before continuing to 
decrease. This behaviour is commonly observed in semiconductor 
lasers where a coupling exists between the gain and the cavity refractive 
index, and a similar effect arises in optomechanical oscillators due 
to the optical spring effect^^. The decay rate measured from 
on the other hand, which measures intensity fluctuations, begins 
to deviate from the measured linewidth in the vicinity of threshold. 
Thermal phonon emission dictates a strict correspondence between 
the second-order and first-order coherence functions^; however, 
above threshold where the phonon statistics are no longer purely 
thermal, such a deviation is possible, and in fact predicted for self- 
sustaining oscillators^^. The Fano factor, defined as F = {An)^l{n) = 
1 + (n){g^^\o) — 1), provides additional statistical information about 
the fluctuations of the oscillator, and is useful for defining a precise 
oscillator threshold^^ as well as distinguishing between states that may 
have similar or identical values of^^^^(O) (for example, a coherent state 
versus a DTS)^^. The Fano factor of our mechanical oscillator, com- 
puted from the measured and the inferred values of (n), is 

displayed in Fig. 4d and shows the expected increase and peak in 
fluctuations at threshold. Above threshold, the Fano factor drops again 
due to saturation in the optomechanical gain, approaching a measured 
value consistent with that expected for a DTS (F~ 2/ib + 1). 

Although we have emphasized the analogy between the optomecha- 
nical oscillator studied here and a laser, there are unique differences 
which arise owing to the intrinsically nonlinear nature of the radiation 
pressure interaction in an optomechanical cavity. Recent theoretical 
studies^^’^^’^^ indicate that a laser-driven optomechanical oscillator will 
enter a non-classical mechanical state with anti-bunched phonon stat- 
istics (F< 1), and under slightly more restrictive conditions, strongly 
negative Wigner density. Surprisingly, this is predicted to be observable 
even for classical parameters, that is, outside the single-photon strong- 
coupling regime {go/K<l), and in the presence of thermal noise. 
Beyond phonon correlation spectroscopy of optomechanical oscillators, 
it is envisioned that sensitive photon counting of the filtered motional 
sidebands may be used in the preparation and heralding of non- 
Gaussian quantum states of a mechanical resonator^®. For the OMC 
cavities of this work, with their large optomechanical coupling rate 
and near millisecond-long thermal decoherence time at temperatures 
less than 1 K (ref 28), the phonon addition and subtraction processes of 
ref 10 should be realizable with high fidelity and at rates approaching a 
megahertz. Whether for studies of the quantum behaviour of meso- 
scopic mechanical objects or in the context of proposed quantum 
information processing architectures using phonons and photons^, such 
photon counting methods are an attractive way of introducing a 
quantum nonlinearity into the cavity optomechanical system. 
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In situ low-relief landscape formation as a result 
of river network disruption 

Rong Yang\ Sean D. Willett^ & Liran Goren^ 



Landscapes on Earth retain a record of the tectonic, envir- 
onmental and climatic history under which they formed. 
Landscapes tend towards an equilibrium in which rivers attain 
a stable grade that balances the tectonic production of elevation 
and with hillslopes that attain a gradient steep enough to trans- 
port material to river channels. Equilibrium low-relief surfaces 
are typically found at low elevations, graded to sea level. However, 
there are many examples of high-elevation, low-relief surfaces, 
often referred to as relict landscapes'’^, or as elevated peneplains^. 
These do not grade to sea level and are typically interpreted as 
uplifted old landscapes, preserving former, more moderate tec- 
tonic conditions^. Here we test this model of landscape evolution 
through digital topographic analysis of a set of purportedly relict 
landscapes on the southeastern margin of the Tibetan Plateau, 
one of the most geographically complex, climatically varied and 
biologically diverse regions of the world. We find that, in contrast 
to theory, the purported surfaces are not consistent with pro- 
gressive establishment of a new, steeper, river grade, and there- 
fore they cannot necessarily be interpreted as a remnant of an old, 
low relief surface. We propose an alternative model, supported by 
numerical experiments, in which tectonic deformation has dis- 
rupted the regional river network, leaving remnants of it isolated 
and starved of drainage area and thus unable to balance tectonic 
uplift. The implication is that the state of low relief with low 
erosion rate is developing in situ, rather than preserving past 
erosional conditions. 

The Tibetan Plateau has uplifted over the past approximately 
50 million years (Myr) and has been argued to be growing east- 
wards through a combination of block motion on strike-slip 
faults^"^, uplift in response to lower crustal flow^ and large-scale 
shortening in response to indentation of the Indian plate^. To the 
southeast of the plateau proper is a topographic transition, referred 
to as the ‘Three Rivers’ region, taking its name from the three large 
rivers (Salween, Mekong and Yangtze) that have incised the edge of 
the plateau, forming bedrock gorges up to 3 km deep (Fig. 1). 
Although surface expression of tectonic activity is not always evid- 
ent, large strike-slip faults parallel the main rivers'^ and there is 
evidence for tectonic disturbance to the landscape, including cap- 
tures of major rivers"’'^. Geodynamic models suggest that the 
region, situated near the corner of the indenting India plate, has 
been subjected to large horizontal strains^’'^. Thermochronometry 
suggests that the major rivers accelerated their incision about 
10 Myr ago (Ma), although paleo-altimetry based on stable isotope 
data suggests that most of the area has been near its current eleva- 
tion for more than 40Myr'^’'^. A regional low-relief surface, or 
relict landscape, with low erosion rates'^ '^ has been identified in 
the headwaters of the three rivers and along the interfluves in the 
middle and lower reaches, and its existence has been used to argue 
for relatively recent uplift'’^®. 

The transient response of a landscape to a change in uplift rate is 
dominated by changes in river channel slope. Channel slope has a 
first-order dependence on discharge or its proxy, drainage area, so 



measures of channel slope must be normalized for drainage area. 
Similar to past treatments of the problem^ we transform 
distance from base level, x, along the channel to the surrogate 
quantity, X’ 




0 



where m and n are empirical, non- integer constants, P is precipitation 
rate and A is the upstream drainage area^^. Pq and Aq are arbitrary 
scaling factors for the precipitation rate and drainage area, respect- 
ively. The change in channel elevation with respect to x is referred to as 
channel steepness and provides a measure of the local erosion rate. For 
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Figure 1 | The study area of the ‘Three Rivers’, a, The catchment boundaries 
of the Salween, Mekong and Yangtze Rivers in southeast Asia, b, Map of low- 
relief areas within the ‘Three Rivers’ region. Trunk channel of the Salween, 
Mekong and Yangtze Rivers shown in white. Major faults shown in red. Yellow 
shading indicates low- relief surfaces as identified in ref 1. Surfaces singled out 
for our study and shown in subsequent figures are labelled, c. Normalized 
elevation plot (/-plot) for the Yangtze. Red curve is the profile of the main stem. 
X is calculated from equation (1) using m/n — 0.45. Precipitation rate is shown 
in Extended Data Fig. 1. The comparable information for the Salween and 
Mekong is shown in Extended Data Fig. 2. The same data for a range of values of 
m/n are shown in Extended Data Fig. 2. Erosion rate scales with the slope of the 
ploE^, so the scatter in the slope of the tributaries implies variability in the 
erosion rate'^. 



^Geological Institute, Swiss Federal Institute of Technology, 8092 Zurich, Switzerland. ^Geological and Environmental Sciences, Ben-Gurion University of the Negev, Beer-Sheva 84105, Israel. 
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a Steady, constant uplift rate, erosion rate equals the uplift rate and the 
channel steepness, K^, is proportional to the uplift rate, U, as 



Ks = 




( 2 ) 



where K reflects the basin runoff characteristics and rock erodibility^^. 
According to prevailing theory, a channel steepness transient initiates 
at base level and propagates upstream as a kinematic wave^^“^^. By 
normalizing for drainage area, we can compare rivers of variable size 
across a landscape given that channels with a common uplift pattern 
and history should collapse onto a single profile in elevation-^ space^^. 
Even with added complexities in the incision law^^, area-slope scaling 
at steady state remains a robust feature of most landscapes, so that a 
X-plot gives a valuable metric for the state of disequilibrium. The X'plot 
of the Yangtze River above the Sichuan Basin using the precipitation 
data from the Tropical Rainfall Measurement Mission (Extended Data 
Eig. 1) shows high steepness for x less than about 20 and much lower 
steepness for larger y (Eig. Ic), reflecting the low relief of the Tibetan 
plateau. However, scatter in this plot is very large at all elevations. The 
Salween and Mekong Rivers exhibit similarly large scatter (Extended 
Data Eig. 2). This variability in steepness is consistent with the exist- 
ence of low- steepness landscape fragments throughout the region, but 
it is not consistent with the idea of a common history of uplift. 
However, over a region as large as the ‘Three Rivers’, we expect 
temporal and spatial variations in uplift and rock erodibility, so the 
analysis is best applied at a smaller scale. 

To test whether there is a common uplift history for individual low- 
relief surfaces, we generated x-plots for the rivers draining the interior 
of individual ‘relict’ surfaces as identified in ref 1. These profiles were 
compared with profiles of the rivers draining the exterior of the low- 
relief landscape and with the main trunk of the nearest of the three 
rivers. We attempted to select low-relief landscapes interior to one of 
the three major drainage basins, and only considered tributary rivers 
having a common confluence close to the low-relief surface. Any 
differences between channel profiles must arise above their common 
confluence, confirming that we were looking at local processes. In total, 
we investigated eight regions (Pig. 2 and Extended Data Pigs 3-9). 

All regions showed remarkably consistent river profile characteris- 
tics (see, for example. Pig. 2). It is clear that there is no common uplift 
history that can explain the aggregate set of rivers, even in the limited 
area of a single low- relief surface, and independent of the selection of 
exponents in equation (1) (Extended Data Pig. 2). The kinematic wave 
model of channel equilibration predicts collapse of all rivers onto a 
single elevation-y profile^^, which is not observed. All tributaries 
mapped in Pig. 2 deviate in steepness, as represented by the slope of 
the upstream from their confluence with the main stem of the 

Yangtze River. What is most remarkable is that they deviate system- 
atically. All rivers draining the interior of the low-relief surface plot 
below the regional average; all rivers draining the exterior perimeter of 
the surface have a steeper slope and plot above the interior-draining 
rivers and above the trunk river. In every case, there is a specific range 
of X over which the interior river channels have a lower steepness than 
the exterior channels. In addition, the large contrast in x across water 
divides surrounding the low-relief catchments suggests that the 
regional network does not have a stable geometry and thus does not 
retain an old, near- equilibrium state^\ Differences in steepness can 
arise from differences in rock erodibility, uplift rate or precipitation 
rate, and individual features may be attributed to these factors; how- 
ever, given the restricted area of each of these examples, and the indi- 
vidual geometry of each low- relief surface, we can exclude these factors 
as a general explanation for the pattern of river profile diversity in all 
eight areas. 

The other potential source of variation in the arises from 

changes in drainage basin area by river capture and divide migration. 




Figure 2 | River courses and^if^-plots for region of low-relief, ‘relict’ 
landscape CJ 14 in the Yangtze drainage. See Fig. 1 for location, a. Perspective 
view of the landscape. The low-relief surface is shaded and the courses of ten 
rivers are keyed by colour and number to the y-plots in b. b, Graph of y-plots 
for rivers shown in Fig. 2 a. Red tributaries are primarily interior to the low- relief 
landscape; blue rivers drain the exterior. Yellow point in each frame shows 
downstream point common to all rivers. Triangles indicate prominent 
inflections in profiles and their locations in Fig. 2a. c. Schematic of response of 
y-plot to instantaneous area change or discrete river capture. Loss of drainage 
area shifts plot to the right; gain of area shifts plot to the left. A discrete capture 
event may preserve the slope of the captured reach. Note that interior rivers (1, 
2, 3) are all shifted into the area-loss field, although the lower reaches may have 
equilibrated with the main stem of the Yangtze. Tributaries 4-10 are shifted 
into the area-gain field. Tributaries 4, 5, 7, 8 and 10 appear to have recently 
captured additional area from the upper surface, thus exhibiting a kinked 
profile. Examples of this analysis applied to other low- relief landscapes are 
shown in Extended Data Figs 3-9. 



Temporal changes in drainage area produce distinctive changes in the 
y-profiles^\ Given that x depends inversely on drainage area, a loss 
of area pushes an equilibrium profile towards higher x^ preferentially 
affecting the upper reaches of a river, as shown in Fig. 2c. Conversely, 
an increase in drainage area decreases x> pulling the profile to the left in 
a X"plot- In the case of a large river capture, the river below the capture 
point is pulled to the left and its plot steepened, with the captured reach 
retaining its original slope, thus giving a distinctive, kinked plot 
(Fig. 2c). In all cases, area change leads to a disequilibrium state of 
the river channel, which will evolve back towards equilibrium through 
changes in erosion rate and channel steepness. There is an important 
positive feedback to this process, in that, during the disequilibrium 
phase, area loss leads to a lower erosion rate and thereby to surface 
uplift and higher elevation. Higher elevation increases vulnerability to 
further area loss by either capture or divide migration. A river that is 
the victim of drainage- area loss is therefore characterized by high 
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Figure 3 | Numerical model of landscape evolution governed by stream- 
power river incision in response to tectonic uplift and horizontal strain 
using the Divide and Capture (D AC) landscape evolution modeP^. a, River 
network configuration and erosion rate shown at model time of 25.8 Myr. 
Tectonic rock uplift rate is constant in space and time at 0.5 mmyr~\ Initial 
topography is near steady state with the same uplift rate and no horizontal 
motion. All boundaries are fixed elevation at nominal sea level. At time zero, 
domain is subjected to horizontal contractive field with a double parabolic form 
and a maximum velocity of 15 mmyr”^ (see Methods). Shortening vectors 
shown as black arrows. Only lower (south) half of the symmetrical model is 
shown, so upper (north) edge of figure is approximately the main divide of an 



approximately symmetric domain. Full model is shown in the Supplementary 
Video, b, A select drainage basin (see location highlighted in white in 
a) exhibiting typical erosion rate variations. The red segment of river 2 has been 
captured from river 1. The inset shows the drainage basin configuration just 
before river capture, c. Graph of /-plot of river basin shown in b. River 
steepness (slope of /-plot) is low in tributaries that have recently lost area and 
high in tributaries that have gained area. Note similarities in overall basin 
structure with natural example in Fig. 2. d. Distribution of erosion rate across 
full model domain at three times, showing increase in erosion rate variance in 
response to tectonic strain. Note decrease in mean and negative skewness in 
distribution, reflecting the perseverance of low-erosion rate regions. 



elevation, low channel steepness, low erosion rates and is typically 
surrounded by rivers that are aggressively advancing into its current 
drainage basin^k These are precisely the characteristics of the regional 
landscapes portrayed here (Fig. 2 and Extended Data Figs 3-9). 

To demonstrate this mechanism and to show that tectonic short- 
ening and shear deformation does produce such a landscape, we con- 
structed a numerical model of a landscape experiencing a non-uniform 
shortening rate representing the indentation of the Indian plate into 
southeast Asia^’^^. The model solves for stream-power incision of river 
channels in a river network, subjected to tectonic uplift and horizontal 
motion, and includes an explicit description of the water divide 
motion^^ (Methods). In our numerical experiment (Fig. 3 and 
Supplementary Video), we impose a pincer-type horizontal strain-rate 
field on an initially steady state topography, but retain the initial rock 
uplift rate. The tectonic strain deforms the river basins and induces 
multiple river captures as the channel network attempts to regain a 
more stable configuration. These changes in network configuration 
also induce variations in river steepness (Fig. 2c) with a corresponding 
increase in variance of erosion rate (equation (2)). In particular, a large 
fraction of the model domain has erosion rates lower or higher than 
the imposed tectonic uplift rate (Fig. 3d). Low erosion rates are in part 
due to the lengthening of flow paths by extensional strain, but the 
lowest erosion rate regions are typically victims of a large river capture. 
Given the area-loss feedback, these low-erosion-rate regions are sub- 
ject to multiple subsequent captures, as well as continuous inward 
divide migration by steeper neighbouring basins. These processes pro- 
long the transient phase of landscape response and result in isolated 
catchments with anomalously high elevations and low erosion rates, 
much as is observed in the ‘Three Rivers’ region (compare Fig. 3c with 
Fig. 2b or Extended Data Figs 3-9). 



Our numerical model includes several simplifications. The imposed 
strain field is continuous, whereas in nature surface deformation is 
commonly brittle, with localized faults. The use of a continuous strain 
field has the tendency to minimize channel network disruption; the 
same strain distributed across discrete faults would probably have a 
much larger effect on the channel network geometry. We also do not 
include sediment production and deposition in our model. A river that 
loses upstream area loses sediment carrying capacity and may not be 
able to transport sediment supplied by local hillslopes. This sediment 
would be locally deposited, preventing additional channel erosion^^. 
Thus our model provides a minimum estimate of the variations in 
erosion rate expected through channel network disruption. 

Drainage basin disruption slows, but does not prevent the re- 
equilibration of low erosion rate catchments to base level; in fact, 
we observe steepening of the lower reaches of many rivers with convex 
inflections separating steep and gentle river segments (Fig. 2 and 
Extended Data Figs 3-9). Fiowever, the height and position of these 
inflections are typically unique to an individual drainage basin, incon- 
sistent with the idea of a regional wave of incision propagating 
upstream. As an end-member interpretation, each low-relief catch- 
ment could correspond to a specific large capture event. In some cases, 
it is possible to determine this. For example, surface CJ12 (Extended 
Data Fig. 8) is downstream from the former course of the Dadu 
River^^. However, in most cases, low-relief surfaces result not from 
a single event, but through a series of captures accompanied by con- 
tinuous divide migration, making it difficult to assign attribution to a 
single event. We also cannot exclude the possibility that much of the 
region has experienced an acceleration in rock uplift. In fact, an 
increase in uplift rate would be expected to accompany the shortening 
of our simulation. In addition, the upper ‘Three Rivers’ region drains 
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the Tibetan Plateau, whose existence over a much larger area suggests 
that other tectonic or climatic processes are important to formation of 
the plateau landscape that includes the uppermost low-relief surfaces^^. 
However, our model suggests that an acceleration in uplift rate is not 
required to form most of the landscape of the ‘Three Rivers’ region, nor 
is an initially low-relief landscape required. We suggest, rather, that the 
‘relict’ landscapes are forming and being modified, in situ through loss 
of drainage area. Given the positive feedback inherent to drainage area 
loss and gain, it is unlikely that these, or any high, isolated surface will 
retain an unaltered record of past geomorphic conditions or elevations. 

Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Topographic analysis was done using the SRTM3 digital elevation model, which 
has a resolution of approximately 90 m (ref 3 1). A threshold drainage area of 5 km^ 
was used to exclude regions dominated by debris flows or hillslope processes. We 
extracted aU information such as longitude, latitude, elevation, flow direction, flow 
length, stream order and flow accumulation from the filled digital elevation model. 
The averaged annual precipitation rates were obtained with a spatial resolution of 
approximately 5 km X 5 km based on the 12-year Tropical Rainfall Measurement 
Mission data during the period 1998-2009 following the methods described in ref 
32. The y-value for each pixel was calculated according to equation (1), using the 
Tropical Rainfall Measurement Mission precipitation data. Note that the equation 
(2) definition of y corresponds to a version of in ref 21. Calculations were done 
assuming concavity min = 0.45, a scaling area Aq of 1 m^ and a scaling precipita- 
tion rate Pq of 1 myr~\ This was selected according to the methodology in ref 21. 
Other values of min are shown in Extended Data Fig. 2. Use of another concavity 
changes the position of the trunk river relative to the tributaries, but does not 
change the relative position or steepness of the interior- and exterior-draining 
rivers. To reduce the number of pixels for calculation, we applied a skipping factor; 
the data were resampled every five pixels for the Salween and Mekong and every 
ten pixels for the Yangtze but not for those pixels at confluences to maintain 
the river network structure. For the trunk river profile in Figs 2 and Extended 
Data Figs 3-9, flats due to filling were removed. 

The landscape evolution simulation was generated using the coupled numerical- 
analytical model DAC (Divide and Capture) This model implements the physics 
of water divide motion and stream capture. We defined a rectangular domain size of 
400 km X 300 km. We used n = 1 for the slope exponent, m = 0.5 for the area 
exponent and K= 1.0 X 10 for the rock erodibility. The simulation was 



initialized by generating a steady- state topography from an initially random 
(Gaussian, uncorrelated, maximum elevation of 1 m) elevation field with a 
spatially uniform tectonic uplift rate of 0.5mmyr~^ and no horizontal 
motion. The base level on all four edges was fixed at a constant elevation, 
and precipitation rate and rock type were assumed to be steady and uniform. A 
symmetrical mountain range with maximum elevation of 5.4 km was gener- 
ated after 100 Ma. Using this steady- state topography as an initial condition, 
we imposed a horizontal velocity field to simulate the shortening in response 
to indentation of the corner of the Indian plate into Eurasia. Horizontal 
velocity has non-zero component only in the x direction (east- west) and var- 
ies parabolically in the y direction (north-south) from the boundary to the 
centre line of the model. Velocity varies linearly in x, from maximum values at 
the boundaries to zero along the centre axis. The midpoint axes in both 
dimensions are thus symmetry conditions for the velocity field. Upper and 
lower halves of the model can be regarded as independent realizations of the 
indentation problem. The simulation starts at 0 Ma and ends at 30 Ma with a 
time step length of 500 years. 

Code availability: the landscape evolution model and parameters are available 
from any of the authors on request. 
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Itmgsten isotopic evidence for disproportional late 
accretion to the Earth and Moon 



Mathieu Touboul^^ Igor S. Puchtel^ & Richard J. Walker^ 



Characterization of the hafnium-tungsten systematics 
decaying to and emitting two electrons with a half-life of 

8.9 million years) of the lunar mantle will enable better constraints 
on the timescale and processes involved in the currently accepted 
giant-impact theory for the formation and evolution of the Moon, 
and for testing the late-accretion hypothesis. Uniform, terrestrial- 
mantle-like W isotopic compositions have been reported^’^ among 
crystallization products of the lunar magma ocean. These observa- 
tions were interpreted to reflect formation of the Moon and crys- 
tallization of the lunar magma ocean after ^^^Hf was no longer 
extant — that is, more than about 60 million years after the Solar 
System formed. Here we present W isotope data for three lunar 
samples that are more precise by a factor of >4 than those 
previously reported^’^. The new data reveal that the lunar mantle 
has a well-resolved excess of 20.6 ±5.1 parts per million 

( ± 2 standard deviations), relative to the modern terrestrial mantle. 
The offset between the mantles of the Moon and the modern Earth 
is best explained by assuming that the W isotopic compositions of 
the two bodies were identical immediately following formation of 
the Moon, and that they then diverged as a result of dispropor- 
tional late accretion to the Earth and Moon^’^. One implication 
of this model is that metal from the core of the Moon-forming 
impactor must have efficiently stripped the Earth’s mantle of 
highly siderophile elements on its way to merge with the terrestrial 
core, requiring a substantial, but still poorly defined, level of 
metal-silicate equilibration. 

Early applications of Hf-W isotopic system to lunar rocks were 
hampered by the effects of cosmic rays on particularly due to 
production of from ^^^Ta via neutron capture^. Consequently, 
more-recent studies have focused on the analysis of Ta-free metals 
extracted from lunar basalts and impact-melt rocks^’^. Here, we present 
W isotopic data for metals separated from two KREEP-rich Apollo 16 
impact-melt rocks, obtained using new high-precision analytical 
methods^ (KREEP indicates rocks rich in potassium (K), rare-earth 
elements (REE) and phosphorus (P)). In addition to W isotopic com- 
positions and abundances, we determined abundances of Hf and the 
highly siderophile elements (HSE), as well as ^^^Os/^^^Os ratios, in 
order to assess the Hf/W ratio of the metal, examine the chemical 
signature of the impactor that produced the melt rocks, and evaluate 
potential contributions from meteoritic W. These impact-melt rocks 
were generated by basin-forming events, possibly during a period of 
late heavy bombardment about 3.9 Gyr ago^. The metal present in 
these rocks may have been derived from either the crustal target rocks, 
or the impactor that created the melt rocks. In either case, siderophile 
elements in the metals probably partially or wholly equilibrated with 
melt or vapour during the impact^. 

Metal separates from impact-melt rocks 68115,114, 68815,394 and 
68815,396 (see Methods for nomenclature) have values (where 

is the deviation in p.p.m. of the ratio of the sample 

from that of the modern terrestrial mantle) of +23.3 ± 3.8 (n = 3, 
2 s.d.), + 18.1 ± 2.5 and +20.4 ± 2.9, respectively, which are identical 



within analytical uncertainty (Table 1). The new data are consistent 
with the previously published data for the same samples \ but are 
considerably more precise (Fig. 1). Of greatest importance, the W 
isotopic compositions of the metals are now well resolved from the 
isotopic composition of the silicate portion of the modern Earth. 

The positive W isotopic offset between the Moon and the silicate 
Earth can be attributed to one of several possible causes, including: 
(1) cosmogenic exposure effects, (2) contribution of W from the basin- 
forming impactor that created the melt rocks, (3) radiogenic ingrowth 
of in a high-Hf/W domain within the mantle of the Moon or of 
the giant impactor, or (4) disproportional late accretion to the Earth 
and Moon. These possibilities are considered below. 

Cosmic ray exposure effects can be excluded as the cause of the 
isotopic offset. The Ta/Hf ratio of —0.1 1 for KREEP^°, coupled with 
the measured Hf/W ratios of the metal separates (Table 1), gives a 
calculated Ta/W average of —0.008 for the metals. Based on this ratio 
and the —2 Myr exposure ages of the samples a maximum effect of 
approximately —0.1 p.p.m. on the W isotopic compositions of the 
separated metals is estimated. This is well below our current level of 
analytical uncertainty, so no exposure corrections were applied, and 
the isotopic compositions of the metal separates are interpreted to have 
pre-exposure W isotopic compositions that are identical, within our 
long-term external analytical reproducibility. 

Mass balance calculations indicate that the basin-forming impactor 
that led to the creation of the melt rocks contributed little W to the 
metals, and did not play a significant role in generating the isotopic 
offset. As a strongly incompatible element in silicate systems, W abun- 
dances are highly enriched in chemically evolved, KREEP-rich rocks^^, 
from which these impact-melt rocks were derived. Further, based on 
HSE abundances, basin-forming impactors with chondritic bulk com- 
positions contributed no more than —2-3% of their mass to impact- 
melt rocks^^. Thus, if the concentrations of W in the Apollo 16 target 
rocks and the impactor are assumed to have been — 1 ,500 p.p.b., typical 
of KREEP-rich basalts^^, and — 180 p.p.b., typical of chondritic meteor- 
ites^^, respectively, a 3 wt% contribution of chondritic impactor mass 
to the melt rocks would have added only —0.4% of the total W present 
in the impact-melt rock. If the impactor had a chondritic value 

of —200, the indigenous lunar W isotopic composition would have 
been lowered by only —0.8 p.p.m. (Extended Data Table 1). 

The separated metals from 68815 are characterized by supra- 
chondritic ^^^Os/^^^Os, Ru/Ir, Pt/Ir and Pd/Ir ratios (Table 2; Fig. 2), 
features that are common in chemically evolved iron meteorites^^. 
Based on similar HSE characteristics in bulk samples of Apollo 16 
impact-melt rocks, it has been argued that a chemically evolved iron 
meteorite, comparable to the group IVA iron meteorite Bushman 
Land, was involved in the generation of Apollo 16 impact-melt rocks^^. 
Bushman Land is rich in siderophile elements, with 1,200 p.p.b. Ir and 
460 p.p.b. W (ref 15). Addition of no more than 0.8% of comparable 
material would be required to generate impact-melt rocks with the 
observed average Ir concentrations of <10 p.p.b. present in most 
Apollo 16 impact-melt rocks^^. Incorporation of lwt% of an iron 



^Isotope Geochemistry Laboratory, Department of Geology, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 20742, USA. f Present address: Laboratoire de Geologiede Lyon, Ecole Normale Superieure de 
Lyon, Labex LIO, Universite Lyon 1, 46 Allee d’ltalie 69364 Lyon Cedex 7, France. 
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Table 1 | Tungsten isotopic compositions and W and Hf abundances 
of lunar metals 



Samples 


w 

(p.p.m.) 


Hf 

(p.p.m.) 




681 15,114 metal 

681 15,1 14 metal average (±2 s.d.) 


32.7 ± 0.3 


2.23 ± 0.05 


+25.3 ±4.6 
+ 21.5±2.6 
+23.0 ± 1.7 
+23.3 ±3.8 


68815,394 metal 


22.8 ± 0.3 


1.41 ±0.02 


+ 18.1 ±2.5 


68815,396 metal 


36.3 ± 0.5 


0.27 ±0.01 


+20.4 ±2.9 


Bulk lunar mantle (n = 3, ±2 s.d.) 






+20.6 ±5.1 



meteorite with the same W concentration and with = —330, 

comparable to IVA irons would have lowered the W isotopic com- 
positions of the impact-melt rocks by only ~ 1 p.p.m., relative to the 
indigenous lunar signature (Extended Data Table 1). 

As further evidence that the W isotopic compositions of the metal 
separates are nearly completely derived from the lunar target rocks, we 
note that the metals from the two pieces of 68815 are characterized by 
considerably different absolute and relative abundances of HSE, as well 
as ^^^Os/^^^Os, yet their W isotopic compositions are identical within 
uncertainties. The differences in HSE are likely to reflect the incorp- 
oration of different proportions of HSE from two impactors into the 
two pieces. Incorporation of HSE from more than one impactor is 
common in lunar impact-melt rocks^^. If our assumptions about the 
mass balance of W among target rocks and impactors are grossly 
incorrect, and significant but variable proportions of the W present 
in the metal separates were derived from different impactors, it is very 
likely they would also have different W isotopic compositions. This is 
not observed. We conclude that modifications to the indigenous lunar 
W isotopic composition by contamination from basin-forming impac- 
tors were minor, and that the average value of +20.6 ±5.1 

(2 s.d.) for the three metal separates provides the current best estimate 
of the W isotopic composition of their parental mantle KREEP 
domain. 

The observed isotopic offset between the Moon and the silicate 
Earth might also reflect in situ decay of ^^^Hf in a high-Hf/W domain, 
formed as a consequence of the characteristics of the materials from 
which the Moon coalesced, fractionation of the two elements during 
core-mantle segregation of the Moon, or crystallization of the lunar 
magma ocean (LMO). Although the Hf/W ratio of the bulk lunar 
mantle probably increased slightly as a result of lunar core formation 
and extraction of an unknown proportion of the siderophUe W into the 
core, recent studies have concluded that the silicate portions of the 
Earth and Moon had nearly identical Hf/W (see, for example, ref 19). 
Consequently, if the Moon formed while ^^^Hf was still extant, and the 
silicate portions of the Earth and Moon had identical W isotopic 
compositions at the time of formation, the isotopic compositions of 
W would not have evolved to the different compositions observed. 

In contrast, fractional crystallization of the LMO almost certainly 
led to the creation of mantle domains with both higher and lower 
Hf/W ratios, compared to the bulk lunar mantle. This is due to the 
more incompatible nature of W in silicate systems, compared with Hf 
(ref 20). Crystal-liquid fractionation would, therefore, have led to the 
creation of ^^^W- enriched and ^^^W- depleted domains in the mantle, 
compared to the ^^^W of the bulk lunar mantle, if LMO crystallization 




Figure 1 | Values of of lunar metals separated from KREEP-rich 

impact melts analysed by negative thermal ionization mass spectrometry in 
this study. The data for 68115,114, 68815,394, and 68815,396 are shown as 
circles, diamond, and square respectively; error bars for our analysis show 
internal precision of one single measurement, for which the 2 standard 
deviations (s.d.) external reproducibility is —4.5 ppm, as demonstrated by 
replicated standard measurements over the two year period. The white-dotted 
circle corresponds to the average of the three replicated analyses of 68115,114 
metal; error bars show 2 s.d. of these data. The dark grey area and black 
dashed line indicates the average = +20.6 ±5.1 (2 s.d., n = 3) of the 

three metal separates from Apollo 16 impact melt rocks analysed here. The light 
grey dashed line corresponds to the W isotope composition of the modern 
terrestrial mantle, and the light grey area at = 0 corresponds to the 

2 standard errors (s.e.) uncertainty for repeated analyses of the Alfa Aesar W 
standard. 



was rapid while ^^^Hf was extant. The comparatively large amount of 
W needed to make sufficiently high-precision measurements, coupled 
with sample mass limitations for the Apollo samples, prevented us 
from making isotopic measurements on rocks derived from lunar 
mantle domains with different Hf/W from the KREEP source. Two 
observations, however, suggest that radiogenic ingrowth inside the 
Moon was not the cause of the ^^^W-enriched nature of the metals 
examined here. First, the coupled systematics of 

crustal rocks derived from the lunar mantle indicate that late stages of 
LMO crystallization occurred more than 100 Myr after Solar System 
formation^ \ well after ^^^Hf was extinct. Second, regardless of the 
timing of LMO crystallization, the mantle source of KREEP was likely 
to have been a low-Hf/W reservoir, given the W-enriched nature of 
KREEP. Thus, if the KREEP mantle source rapidly formed during the 
lifetime of ^^^Hf, it would have developed a ^^^W deficit relative to the 
Earth-Moon system, rather than the observed enrichment (Extended 
Data Fig. 1), assuming that the mantles of both bodies were in isotopic 
equilibrium at the time of the Moon’s formation. We conclude that 



Table 2 | Highly siderophile element contents and Os isotopic compositions of lunar metals 



Samples 


Re 

(p.p.b.) 


Os 

(p.p.b.) 


Ir 

(p.p.b.) 


Ru 

(p.p.b.) 


Pt 

(p.p.b.) 


Pd 

(p.p.b.) 


187os/188os 


±2(7mean 


68115,113 metal 














0.13825 


0.00007 


Replicate 














0.13837 


0.00004 


68815,394 metal 


6.750 


57.59 


61.99 


144.5 


167.2 


163.6 


0.13720 


0.00011 


68815,396 metal 


128.6 


1256 


1188 


2479 


3497 


2347 


0.13480 


0.00006 



2(Xmean corresponds to 2 standard errors of an individual ^^^Os/^^^Os measurement. 
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Figure 2 | HSE abundances (normalized to Ir and Cl chondrite 
abundances^^) of metal separates from sample 68815,394 and 68815,396. 

The symbols are the same as those used in Fig. 1. Data for IVA irons^^ (grey 
dashed lines) and impact melts 60315 and 67935 (ref. 16, dark grey stars) are 
also shown for comparison. (To obtain data for this plot, all obtained element 
concentrations have been divided by their respective abundance in Cl 
chondrites, then normalized so that they all plot on the same point for Ir.) 

the average W isotopic composition of the metals from the Apollo 16 
samples is representative of the bulk lunar mantle. 

The isotopic similarity between the Earth and Moon for lithophile 
elements, such as O, Cr, Si and Ti, is well established^^’^^, and has led to 
multiple hypotheses, including the possibility that the giant impact 
that created the Moon involved an impactor composed of genetically 
similar materials (that is, similar in terms of nebular components) to 
the Earth^^, that the Moon was constructed mainly from terrestrial 
materials rather than the impactor^^, or that the impact and coales- 
cence processes somehow led to thorough isotopic mixing between the 
two bodies^^. The recent report of a small offset in the composi- 
tion of the Moon, compared to the Earth^^, leaves open the possibility 
that there were small differences in the isotopic compositions of other 
elements in addition to O. Thus, it is possible that the W isotopic 
difference between the Earth and the Moon is a result of the latter 
forming from a mixture of terrestrial and impactor W, assuming that 
there was no isotopic equilibration following metal segregation. 
Mixing of W between the Earth’s mantle and the impactor mantle, 
together with varying proportions of impactor metal, could have raised 
the of the Earth’s mantle by as much as —lOOp.p.m., if there 

was negligible equilibration between W from the core of the impactor 
and the Earth’s mantle^^; or it could have lowered it by as much as 
—200 p.p.m., if both the core and mantle of the impactor equilibrated 
with the Earth’s mantle^^. Thus, even if the mantles of the Earth and the 
impactor had similar W isotopic compositions at the time of impact, 
plausible mixtures of terrestrial and impactor W could have produced 
a Moon with a broad range of possible W isotopic compositions, well 
beyond the observed offset. 

The most parsimonious explanation for the W isotopic offset 
between the Earth and the Moon is disproportional late accretion to 
the two bodies. Late accretion is the process whereby substantial mass 
of materials with chondritic bulk compositions is added to a planetary 
mantle after core segregation ceases^^. Late accretion would have led to 
decreases in the values of the mantles of Earth and Moon, 

because materials with chondritic bulk properties have much higher 
W concentrations and strongly negative p^^^W values, compared to 
the terrestrial and lunar mantles. The observed W isotopic offset is 
consistent with estimates that late accretion added 0.3 -0.8 wt% to the 
mass of the Earth, and — 0.05wt% to the mass of the Moon^’^. The 
addition of proportionally much greater mass to the Earth, relative 
to the Moon, has been explained as a consequence of stochastic 
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processes^^. If these estimates for late accretion are accurate, then the 
p^^^W value of the Earth’s mantle, before late accretion, was 
10-30 p.p.m. higher than at present, compared with only 1-3 p.p.m. 
higher for the lunar mantle (Extended Data Fig. 2). Because the W 
isotopic composition of the Moon falls within this very narrow range 
of isotopic compositions predicted by disproportional late accretion, 
we conclude that it is the most likely cause of the isotopic offset. 

In addition to the requirement that the silicate portions of the Earth 
and the Moon were the same at the time of the formation of the Moon, 
an interpretation of disproportional late accretion requires the late 
accretionary clocks for both the Moon and the Earth to have initiated 
at the same time. Thus, if significant late accretion to the Earth 
occurred before the giant impact, metal from the core of the giant 
impactor must have efficiently stripped the pre-existing HSE from 
the mantle. It is unknown how much metal-silicate equilibration 
would be needed to strip the mantle of HSE, or how this level of 
equilibration would affect W in the mantle. Fluid dynamics experi- 
ments and models of metal blobs falling through a magma ocean 
predict that metallic cores of small impacting bodies efficiently equi- 
librate with molten silicate, because of fragmentation of the metal cores 
into droplets small enough to allow rapid metal-silicate mass transfer^® 
and turbulent mixing^ L The nature of merging cores during much 
larger impact events, particularly with regard to isotopic and elemental 
equilibration of siderophile elements, is less well understood. It is even 
possible that elemental metal-silicate equilibration for siderophile ele- 
ments occurs more rapidly than isotopic equilibration, as has been 
observed for the HSE Os (ref 32). Thus, it remains unknown how 
much the metal from the core of the impactor modified the W isotopic 
composition of the terrestrial mantle en route to the terrestrial core. 
Knowledge of the W isotopic composition of the terrestrial mantle 
before the giant impact is needed to estimate accurately the average 
core-mantle differentiation age of the Earth. Better experimental data 
on the rates of elemental versus isotopic metal-silicate equilibration 
will be needed for W in order to tighten existing constraints on the 
timing of primary Earth differentiation. 

Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Samples 68115 and 68815 are glassy polymict breccias composed of a variety of 
impact melts, as well as relict aluminous plagioclase clasts. A 3.2g sample split 
(68115,114), a 2.7 g sample split (68815,394) and a 3 g sample split (68815,396) 
appeared visually free of large clasts, and were selected for study. Each sample was 
crushed in an agate mortar and separated into several size fractions using nylon 
sieves. Magnetic fractions were separated using a hand-magnet, and further puri- 
fied by repeated grinding, magnetic separation and ultrasonication in high-purity 
water. About 100 mg, —40 mg and —20 mg of separated, high-purity metal, were 
obtained for 68115,114, 68815,394 and 68815,396, respectively. 

After metal dissolution in 6 M HCl, a —0.5% aliquot of each sample was spiked 
for determination of Hf and W concentrations. Spike- sample mixtures were equi- 
librated in 7 ml screw-cap Teflon vials at 130 °C for 2 days, then the solutions were 
evaporated to dryness. Residues were then re-dissolved in 2 ml of an HCl (0.5 M)- 
HF (0.5 M) mixture, and W and Hf were then purified using a previously estab- 
lished anion exchange chromatography technique^’^. 

Tungsten was separated from the remaining sample solution (99.5%) using 
anion exchange chromatography for determination of isotopic composition. 
After evaporation, residues were digested twice in concentrated HNO3, with traces 
of H 2 O 2 , over — 24h at 120 °C, and evaporated to dryness. Residues were then 
converted into the chloride form by repeated dissolution in 6 M HCl and sub- 
sequent evaporation. The samples were finally dissolved in 2 ml of an HCl 
(0.5M)-HF (0.5 M) mixture and then purified using the three-step anion 
exchange chromatography described in ref 7. Approximately 2.5, 0.7 and 0.5 pg 
of W were ultimately harvested from the metal fractions of 68115,114, 68815,394 
and 68815,396, respectively, with corresponding procedural yields of —85%. 
These quantities of W allowed us to make three independent high-precision W 
isotope measurements for 68115,114, one for 68815,394 and one for 68815,396. 
The total procedural W blank was 1 ± 0.5 ng, and was negligible. Tungsten isotope 
compositions were measured to <5 p.p.m. precision level using a Thermo Triton 
thermal ionization mass spectrometer at the University of Maryland, following our 
published analytical procedure^. A similar level of reproducibility for W separated 
from cosmochemical metals is demonstrated through duplicate and triplicate 
analyses of similar quantities of W extracted from iron meteorites as reported in 
supplementary table 5 in ref 17. 

For determining Os isotopic compositions and HSE concentrations, 1.1 mg and 
0.61 mg of metal in the form of HCl solution from 68115,114 and 68815,396, 
respectively, and 1.1 mg of a mixture of silicate and metal separate from 
68815,394, together with 5 ml of triple-distiUed, concentrated HNO3, 4 ml of 
triple-distilled, concentrated HCl, and appropriate amounts of mixed ^^^Re-^^^Os 
and HSE (^^Ru, ^°^Pd, ^^^Ir, ^^^Pt) spikes, were sealed in double-cleaned, chilled 
25 ml Pyrex borosilicate Carius tubes and heated to 270 °C for at least 96 h. Osmium 
was extracted from the acid solution by CCI4 solvent extractions^, then back- 
extracted into HBr, followed by purification using microdistillationss. Iridium, Ru, 
Pt, Pd and Re were separated and purified using anion exchange chromatography. 

The total analytical blanks in picograms were as follows: Re, 0.16; Os, 0.41; Ir, 
0.31; Ru, 4.5; Pt, 95; Pd, 5.3. The abundances of the highly siderophile elements, 
and the ^^^Os/^^^Os ratios, were corrected using the values for the blank measured 
with this set of samples. 



Osmium isotopic measurements were accomplished by negative thermal ion- 
ization mass spectrometry (NTIMS^^). All samples were analysed using a second- 
ary electron multiplier detector of a Thermo Fisher Triton mass spectrometer at the 
Isotope Geochemistry Faboratory (IGF), University of Maryland. The measured 
isotopic ratios were corrected for mass fractionation using ^^^Os/^^^Os = 3.083. 
The internal precision of measured ^^^Os/^^^Os for all samples was better than 
0.1% relative. The ^^^Os/^^^Os of 300-500 pg loads of the in-house Johnson- 
Matthey Os standard measured during the period of the analytical campaign 
averaged 0.113 76 ± 10 (2(7stdev> N = 64). This value characterizes the external pre- 
cision of the isotopic analysis (0.1%), which we use to calculate the true uncertainty 
on the measured ^^^Os/^^^Os ratio for each individual sample. The measured 
^^^Os/^^^Os ratios further were also corrected for the instrumental bias relative 
to the average ^^^Os/^^^Os = 0.1 1379 measured for the Johnson-Matthey Os stand- 
ard on the Faraday cups of the IGF Triton. The correction factor of 1.00026 was 
calculated by dividing this value by the average ^^^Os/^^^Os measured in the 
Johnson-Matthey Os standard on the secondary electron multiplier of the same 
instrument. 

The measurements of Ru, Pd, Re, Ir and Pt were performed at the IGF by 
inductively coupled plasma mass-spectrometry (ICP-MS) using a Nu Plasma 
instrument with a triple electron multiplier configuration in a static mode. 
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Lunar tungsten isotopic evidence for the late veneer 

Thomas S. Kmijer\ Thorsten Kleine\ Mario Fischer- Godde^ & Peter Sprung^! 



According to the most widely accepted theory of lunar origin, a 
giant impact on the Earth led to the formation of the Moon, and 
also initiated the final stage of the formation of the Earth’s coreL 
Core formation should have removed the highly siderophile 
elements (HSE) from Earth’s primitive mantle (that is, the bulk 
silicate Earth), yet HSE abundances are higher than expected^. One 
explanation for this overabundance is that a Tate veneer’ of prim- 
itive material was added to the bulk silicate Earth after the core 
formed^. To test this hypothesis, tungsten isotopes are useful for 
two reasons: first, because the late veneer material had a different 
i82w/184w ratio to that of the bulk silicate Earth, and second, 
proportionally more material was added to the Earth than to the 
Moon^. Thus, if a late veneer did occur, the bulk silicate Earth and 
the Moon must have different ratios. Moreover, the 

Moon-forming impact would also have created differences 
because the mantle and core material of the impactor with distinct 
^ould have mixed with the proto-Earth during the 
giant impact. However the of the Moon has not been 

determined precisely enough to identify signatures of a late veneer 
or the giant impact. Here, using more-precise measurement tech- 
niques, we show that the Moon exhibits a excess of 27 ± 4 
parts per million over the present-day bulk silicate Earth. This 
excess is consistent with the expected difference resulting 
from a late veneer with a total mass and composition inferred from 
HSE systematics^. Thus, our data independently show that HSE 
abundances in the bulk silicate Earth were established after the 
giant impact and core formation, as predicted by the late veneer 
hypothesis. But, unexpectedly, we find that before the late veneer, 
no anomaly existed between the bulk silicate Earth and the 
Moon, even though one should have arisen through the giant 
impact. The origin of the homogeneous of the pre-late-veneer 

bulk silicate Earth and the Moon is enigmatic and constitutes a 
challenge to current models of lunar origin. 

The extinct system (half-life, 8.9 Myr) is a versatile tool 

for investigating potential isotopic differences between the Earth and 
Moon because it is sensitive to different degrees of metal-silicate equi- 
libration during core formation, to mixing processes during the giant 
impact, and to the addition of meteoritic material to silicate mantles 
after the giant impact. During core formation, the lithophile Hf is 
fractionated from the siderophile W, and the resulting distinct Hf/W 
ratio causes the mantle and the core to have different values of 
(that is, the deviation in parts per 10,000 of the ratio from 

the value of the present-day bulk silicate Earth), depending on the 
timescales and conditions of core formation^. This makes a 

sensitive tracer of proto- Earth and impactor components in the 
Moon, as well as of the late accretion of chondritic, ^^^W-depleted 
material that was added to the mantles of the Earth and Moon. For 
instance, small excesses in some Archaean terrestrial rocks may 
reflect mantle sources that lack a portion of the late veneer^, although 
such heterogeneities may also result from early mantle differ- 
entiation processes^. As the fraction of late- accreted mass added to the 
lunar mantle was much smaller than the fraction added to the bulk 
silicate Earth (BSE)^’^, mass balance calculations suggest that the late 



veneer would inevitably have generated an Earth-Moon differ- 
ence^. A difference between the Moon and the BSE may also 

exist because, during the giant impact that gave rise to the Moon, 
different proportions of the impactor material, which had distinct 
ended up in the Earth and the Moon. Therefore, identifying 
a difference of (or lack thereof) between the Earth and Moon 

would provide key information regarding the earliest history of the 
Earth-Moon system; such information would constrain the process 
and timing of late accretion and help shape models of lunar origin. 

However, determining the lunar is complicated by cosmic- 

ray-induced secondary neutron capture reactions. These reactions not 
only involve production via neutron capture by ^^^Ta, but also 
neutron-capture-induced burnout of (ref 9). Hence, the prev- 
iously measured value of = 0.09 ± 0.10 (2 standard error, s.e.) 
for the Moon^°, which was based on Ta-free and thus cosmogenic-^^^W- 
free lunar metals, may have been lowered by burnout, and there- 
fore only provides a minimum estimate. Without a suitable neutron 
dosimeter, the previously measured values of the lunar metals 

had been corrected using cosmic ray exposure ages^^’^f but these do 
not directly measure the neutron dose that affects W isotopes. 
Furthermore, the analytical precision of the previous studies was 
>10 p.p.m. (2 s.e.) for individual samples, which is insufficient to resolve 
a (hypothetical) small anomaly of the Moon. Consequently, it has 

been unclear until now whether the Moon and the present-day BSE 
differ significantly in 

In this study, we determined the of the Moon using improved 

analytical techniques for high-precision W isotope measurements^^ 
combined with a new approach to quantifying cosmogenic 
variations using Hf isotopes^^. All investigated samples are impact 
rocks (see ref 14 and references therein), so their may have 

been modified through the addition of meteoritic material. We deter- 
mined the magnitude of such meteorite contamination from the abun- 
dances of HSE in the investigated samples^^’^^, producing corrections 
of —0.04 s^^^W for samples 68115 and 68815, and of less than —0.02 
s^^^W for all other samples (Table 1). We focused on KREEP-rich 
samples because they have a near-constant Ta/W ratio (ref 11), imply- 
ing essentially invariant effects on s^^^W for a given neutron dose 
(KREEP is thought to represent the residual liquid of the lunar magma 
ocean and is enriched in incompatible elements including potassium, 
K, rare-earth elements, REE, and phosphorus, P). The KREEP-rich 
samples exhibit a well-defined s^^^W-s^^^Hf correlation (Fig. 1), 
reflecting the fact that Ta, W and Hf isotopes are most sensitive to 
neutrons of similar (epithermal) energies. All investigated KREEP-rich 
samples have a common pre-exposure s^^^W (that is, unaffected by 
neutron capture) of +0.27 ± 0.04 (95% confidence interval) defined 
either by the intercept of the s^^^W-s^^^Hf correlation (Fig. 1) or by 
samples lacking significant s^^^Hf anomalies (samples 14321, 68115, 
68815; Fig. 2). We interpret the pre-exposure s^^^W ofthe KREEP-rich 
samples to represent that of the bulk silicate Moon, because 
lunar differentiation at — 4.4Gyr ago (Ga; refs 13, 17, 18) was too 
late to produce ^^^W variations within the Moon, consistent with 
the indistinguishable s^^^W of non-irradiated mare basalts^^ and 
KREEP (see Methods). Our newly determined pre-exposure s^^^W 
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Table 1 | Tungsten and Hf isotope data for KREEP-rich samples analysed by MC-ICPMS 



Sample 


tcRE § (Ma) 


N 


elS2/lS4w(6/4)^eas-‘ 


(6/4)cor,t 


Wmett (%)" 










(±2a) 


(±2a) 




(±95% confidence interval) 


Weakly irradiated samples 

14321, 1827 




2 


0.29±0.10 


0.29±0.10 


0.1 


-0.02±0.08 


14321, 1856 




6 


0.27±0.05 


0.27±0.05 


0.1 


-0.02±0.08 


14321 (weighted mean) 


23.8 




0.27±0.04 


0.27±0.04 


0.1 




68115, 295 




4 


0.24±0.06 


0.28±0.06 


1.4 


0.02±0.13 


68115, 112 




3 


0.27±0.10 


0.31±0.10 


1.4 


0.02±0.13 


68115 (weighted mean) 


2.08 




0.25±0.05 


0.29±0.05 


1.4 




68815, 400 


2.04 


2 


0.18±0.10 


0.21±0.10 


1.0 


-0.03±0.16 


14321, 68115, 68815 (weighted mean) 




0.25±0.03 


0.27±0.03 






Strongly irradiated samples 

14163, 921 


NA 


5 


2.35±0.04 


ND 


ND 


-3.79±0.08 


12034, 120 


NA 


3 


1.26±0.10 


ND 


ND 


-1.79±0.09 


14310, 676 


259 


3 


1.87±0.10 


ND 


ND 


-2.94±0.08 


62235, 122 


153 


2 


1.63±0.10 


ND 


ND 


-2.46±0.10 



All Hf isotope data are from ref. 13, except for samples 14321 and 14163 which were newly analysed (see Methods). N, number of measurements of each sample; NA, not available; ND, not determined. 
* Measured internally normalized to = 0.92767, denoted by (6/4). 

t corrected for meteoritic contamination on the lunar surface using measured HSE and W abundances (see Methods). 

{ Percentage of W in sample that derives from meteoritic impactor component added at lunar surface. 

§ Cosmic-ray exposure ages (tcRe) of lunar samples (ref. 14 and references therein). 



of +0.27 ± 0.04 is significantly higher than the previously obtained 
mean value of 0.09 ±0.10 for lunar metal samples (ref. 10), but for 
non-irradiated samples (68115, 68815) there is good agreement 
between our data and previous data (Fig. 2). For more strongly irra- 
diated samples, however, the of the metals tends to be slightly 

lower^°, resulting in an overall decrease of the mean inferred 

from the lunar metals. Therefore, the higher pre-exposure of 

+ 0.27 ± 0.04 determined here reflects not only the better precision of 
our measurements, but also that the previous study^® did not fully 
quantify neutron capture effects in the metals. 

The well-resolved excess of the Moon compared to the pre- 
sent-day BSE (Fig. 2) places important constraints on the occurrence, 
mass and timing of the late veneer as well as on the origin of the Moon. 
Below we first evaluate the magnitude of any difference between 

the BSE and the Moon induced by the late veneer, and then we assess 
whether there is a resolvable anomaly in the Moon resulting from 

the mixing of impactor and proto-Earth material during the giant 
impact. The mass and composition of the late veneer is constrained 
through absolute and relative HSE abundances and ratios of S, Se and 
Te in Earth’s primitive mantle^’^^’^®. On this basis, the late veneer 
probably had a carbonaceous -chondrite -like composition with a 
minor fraction of iron-meteorite-like materiaP^, corresponding to 




Figure 1 | Plot of versus determined for KREEP-rich samples. 

has been internally normalized to = 0.92767: elsewhere this 

is referred to as (6/4) (see Methods and Table 1). Solid line is a best-fit 

linear regression through the data (slope = —0.549 ± 0.019; MSWD = 0.36) 
with the intersection at = 0 (arrowed) defining the pre-exposure 

(= +0.27 ± 0.04, ±95% confidence interval). Error bars, external uncertainties 
(95% confidence interval or 2 s.d.; Extended Data Table 2). 



—0.35% of Earth’s mass. This composition can explain several geo- 
chemical signatures of the Earth’s mantle, including its chondritic Os/ 
Ir, Pt/Ir and Rh/Ir but suprachondritic Ru/Ir and Pd/Ir, as well as its 
^^^Os/^^^Os value^ and Se-Te systematics^^. Mass balance considera- 
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Figure 2 | data of KREEP-rich samples and terrestrial rock standards. 

Top panel, data from this study (filled symbols) and for metal samples from ref 
10 (open symbols). Data points of 68115 and 68815 (this study) were corrected 
for a minor contribution from meteoritic contamination at the lunar surface 
(Table 1). Error bars indicate external uncertainties derived from the 2 s.d. 
obtained for terrestrial rock standards analysed in this study (if AT < 4) or 95% 
confidence interval of multiple solution replicates of a sample (if AT > 4) 
(Extended Data Table 1). Bottom panel, data from terrestrial rock standards. 
Top panel, weighted mean {n = 5) = +0.27 ± 0.03 (95% confidence 

interval, blue shaded area); bottom panel, mean {n — 37) = 0.00 ± 0.10 
(2 s.d.) = 0.00 ± 0.02 (95% confidence interval, green shaded area). has 
been internally normalized to = 0.92767, and dashed grey line 

shows - 0. 
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Figure 3 | Plot of versus mass fraction of late-accreted material on 

Earth. Mass balance calculations (blue envelope) predict a positive 
signature if the full complement of late accretion is subtracted from the present- 
day BSE composition (right red circle, = 0), in excellent agreement with 
the lunar value (left red circle; = +0.27 ± 0.04, 95% confidence 

interval). The uncertainty on the pre-late veneer of the BSE mainly 

results from the uncertainty on the W concentration of the BSE (13 ± 5 p.p.b.). 
For details about the late veneer composition used in the mass balance, see 
Methods. 

tions imply that the addition of a late veneer of this composition 
lowered the of the BSE by +0.22+Q (Fig. 3), where this esti- 

mate’s uncertainty mainly comes from that of the W concentration of 
the BSE. A late veneer composed exclusively of known groups of 
chondrites would have resulted in an only slightly smaller but still 
consistent shift of —0.1 to —0.3 (see Methods). The correspond- 
ing effect of the late veneer on the lunar is negligible, given that 

the mass fraction added to the lunar mantle was an order of magnitude 
smaller than that added to the Earth^’^. Therefore, the difference 
between the Moon and the present-day BSE of +0.27 ± 0.04 can be 
entirely accounted for by the addition of -depleted material to the 
BSE during late accretion, with a total mass consistent with that 
derived from the HSE abundances in Earth’s mantle^’^^ (Fig. 3). This 
implies that previously accumulated HSEs in the Earth’s mantle had 
been sequestered into Earth’s core during the giant impact^, dem- 
onstrating that the entire late veneer was added after the giant impact 
and the final stages of core segregation. These results therefore 
provide independent evidence for the late veneer hypothesis by dem- 
onstrating that the HSE abundances in the Earth’s mantle were estab- 
lished by addition of primitive material after the Earth’s core formed. 

The close agreement between the predicted late-veneer-induced 
shift and that observed between the BSE and the Moon suggests 
that, before addition of the late veneer, the BSE and the Moon had 
indistinguishable values of This implies that there is no resolv- 

able radiogenic difference between the Moon and the Earth, pro- 
bably because the Moon formed late^®’^^’^^— when ^^^Hf was already 
extinct— or perhaps because the BSE and the silicate Moon have very 
similar Hf/W. In addition, the data suggest that the giant impact did 
not induce a resolvable anomaly in the Moon. This is consistent 
with the Earth-Moon isotopic homogeneity observed for Ti (ref. 22), Si 
(ref. 23) and O (ref. 24). We note that a small O isotope difference exists 
between the Moon and the present-day BSE and this is most probably 
caused by late accretion, because the late veneer was probably domi- 
nated by carbonaceous-chondrite-like material (see above) and, con- 
sequently, had a distinctly lower than the Earth and Moon. Thus, 
addition of a late veneer with this composition and a mass as derived 
from HSE and systematics would have led to the observed Earth- 

Moon difference in (ref. 24). So as is the case for once the 

effect of late accretion is taken into account, the pre-late-veneer BSE 
and the Moon have indistinguishable A^^O. 



The Earth-Moon isotopic homogeneity for Ti, Si and O may mean 
that the Earth and the impactor accreted from a homogeneous inner- 
disk reservoir^^ or that the Moon formed either from proto-Earth 
mantle materiaP^’^^, or from equal portions of the mantles of two 
colliding half-Earths^^. However, in both cases, the homogeneous 
of the pre-late-veneer BSE and the Moon is not easily explained, 
because the giant impact would have modified the of proto- 

Earth’s mantle in two ways: (1) by adding the impactor mantle mater- 
ial, which presumably had distinct and (2) through the (partial) 

equilibration of the impactor core with the proto-Earth’s mantle. As 
such, the pre-giant-impact of the Earth’s mantle was most 

probably different from its post-giant-impact value, meaning that 
making the Moon out of the proto-Earth’s mantle would probably 
not result in a homogeneous of the pre-late-veneer BSE and 

the Moon (Extended Data Fig. 3). Moreover, the lunar accretion disk 
probably would have contained W-rich but ^^^W-depleted impactor 
core materiaT’^^’^^, which consequently would have generated a signifi- 
cant shift in the W isotope composition of the proto-lunar material 
(Extended Data Fig. 4). Thus, although specific impactor composi- 
tions, proto-Earth compositions, and impact conditions that could 
produce a similar composition of the pre-late-veneer BSE and 
the Moon can be identified^^, it is far more likely that significant Earth- 
Moon differences were produced, even if the Moon predomi- 

nantly consists of proto-Earth material. Consequently, it would take 
extraordinary circumstances to generate the Earth-Moon 
homogeneity through simple mixing of proto- Earth and impactor 
material during the giant impact. 

The homogeneity might be accounted for by post-giant- 

impact equilibration via a shared atmosphere of the lunar accretion 
disk and the Earth’s mantle^^, but this would be difficult for a refractory 
element like W (ref 22). Other possible origins of the homo- 

geneity might be that the Moon was formed through impact- triggered 
fission from a fast-spinning proto-Earth^^ or that efficient equilib- 
ration occurred during the collision of two half-Earths^^. However, 
in the last two scenarios it still has to be evaluated whether equilib- 
ration between the impactor and the proto-Earth would be possible 
before ejection of the proto-lunar material. Either way, the Earth- 
Moon ^ homogeneity constitutes a fundamental constraint on 
any successful model of lunar origin. 

Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Sample preparation and chemical separation of W. Seven KREEP-rich whole 
rock samples that span a wide range in cosmic ray exposure ages were selected for 
this study (12034, 14163, 14310, 14321, 62235, 68115, 68815)'^ The Hf isotope 
compositions of these samples had been determined by us previously^^. Only the 
Hf isotope compositions of samples 14321 and 14163 were newly measured 
(Table 1) by the same methods used in the previous study^^. Note that all lunar 
and data are given relative to the average composition obtained for 

terrestrial rock standards. Eor W isotope analyses, samples received as rock frag- 
ments were ultrasonically cleaned and rinsed with ethanol, and then carefully 
crushed and ground to a fine powder in an agate mortar. Combined W and Hf 
isotope compositions were determined on separate splits of the same powder 
aliquots (—0.2 g). Erom three samples with no resolvable Hf isotope anomaly 
(68115, 68815, 14321) more material (—0.9 g) was powdered for additional W 
isotope measurements. The analytical techniques for sample digestion, chemical 
separation of W, and W isotope ratio measurements by MC-ICPMS (Multi 
Collector Inductively Coupled Plasma Mass Spectrometry) are based on our prev- 
iously developed procedures^^’^®. The KREEP-rich samples and terrestrial rock 
standards were dissolved by table-top digestion in —20 ml HP-HNO3 (2:1) at 
130-150 °C for 2-3 days. After digestion, samples were evaporated to dryness at 
130 °C, and then concentrated HNO3-HCI was added repeatedly to the samples to 
remove fluoride precipitates. Subsequently, the samples were converted through 
repeated evaporations to dryness in 6 M HCl-0.06 M HP. Pinally, the samples were 
completely dissolved in 25 ml 6 M HCl-0.06 M HP. Eor three weakly irradiated 
samples (BLOl-03) approximately 1-10% aliquots (equivalent to — 2-4ng W) of 
these 6 M HCl-0.06 M HP solutions were spiked with a mixed ^^®Hf-^^^W tracer 
that was calibrated against pure Hf and W metal standards^ f Tungsten was sepa- 
rated from the sample matrix using a two- stage anion exchange chromatography 
technique that was slightly modified from previously published methods^°“^^. All 
spike-free fractions were evaporated to dryness and re-dissolved in 25 ml 0.5 M 
HCl-0.5 M HP before loading onto the first anion exchange column (4 ml BioRad 
AGl X 8, 200-400 mesh). The sample matrix was rinsed off the column in 10 ml 
0.5 M HCl-0.5 M HP, foUowed by another rinse with 10 ml 8 M HCl-0.01 M HP in 
which significant amounts of Ti, Zr and Hf were eluted. Pinally, W was eluted in 
15 ml 6M HCl-lM HP. The second anion exchange chromatography step^°’^^ 
quantitatively removes high field strength elements (HPSE; Ti, Zr, Hf, Nb) from 
the W cuts. The samples were evaporated at 200 °C with added HCIO4 to destroy 
organic compounds, re-dissolved in 0.6 M HP-0.2% H2O2 and loaded onto pre- 
cleaned BioRad Polyprep columns filled with 1 ml anion exchange resin (BioRad 
AGl X 8, 200-400 mesh). Titanium, Zr and Hf were rinsed off the column with 
10 ml 1 M HCl-2% H2O2, followed by 10 ml 8 M HCl-0.01 M HP. Pinally, W was 
eluted in 8.5 ml 6 M HCl-1 M HP. The W cuts were evaporated to dryness with 
added HCIO4 (200 °C), converted, and re-dissolved in 0.56 M HNO3-O.24 M HP 
measurement solutions. The chemical separation of Hf and W for the spiked 
aliquots was accomplished using ion exchange chromatography techniques 
described previously^\ Total procedural blanks were — 50-300 pg for the W iso- 
tope composition analyses, and insignificant given the amounts of W in our 
samples (Wsample/Wblank'^^" 250-2,000). 

Procedures for W isotope measurements by MC-ICPMS. The W isotope mea- 
surements were performed using a ThermoScientific Neptune Plus MC-ICPMS in 
the Institut fiir Planetologie at the University of Munster. The analytical protocol 
for high-precision W isotope analyses is based on previously reported proce- 
dures^^’^^’^^. Samples and standards for W isotope analyses were introduced using 
an ESI self- aspirating PPA nebulizer (50-60 pi min~^) connected to a Cetac 
Aridus II desolvator system. Measurements were performed in low-resolution 
mode using Jet sampler and X-skimmer cones. All four major W isotopes 
(i^^W, ^^^W) were measured simultaneously. Total ion beams of 

— (2.0-3.2) X 10^^° were obtained for a — 30p.p.b. W standard solution at an 
uptake rate of —60 pi min~\ Electronic baselines were obtained before each sam- 
ple measurement by deflecting the beam using the electrostatic analyser for 60 s 
and then subtracted from sample signal intensities. A single W isotope measure- 
ment comprised 200 cycles of 4.2 s integration time each. Most samples were 
measured at least twice, or more often depending on the amount of W that was 
available for analysis (Extended Data Table 2). Small isobaric interferences from 
^^^Os and ^^^Os on W isotope ratios were corrected by monitoring interference- 
free ^^^Os, and were generally much smaller than 5p.p.m. Only one sample 
(68115, BG04) required a slightly larger interference correction of — 15p.p.m. 
on (6/4). Instrumental mass bias was corrected by normalization to either 

i86y^/183y^= 1.9859 (denoted ‘6/3') or = 0.92767 (denoted ‘6/4’) 

using the exponential law. The W isotope analyses of samples were bracketed 
by measurements of terrestrial solution standards (Alfa Aesar) and results are 
reported as s-unit (that is, 0.01%) deviations from the mean values of the brack- 
eting standards, whose concentrations match those of the sample solutions to 



within less than —20%. The reported s'W in Extended Data Table 2 represent 
the mean of pooled solution replicates {N= 1-5) together with their associated 
external uncertainties (see below). 

Accuracy and precision of W isotope measurements. The accuracy and repro- 
ducibility of our analytical routine were assessed by repeated analyses of terrestrial 
rock standards (BHVO-2, BCR-2, AGV-2) whose W concentrations were similar 
to, or slightly lower than, those of the investigated lunar samples. In each analytical 
session, separate digestions of these standards were processed through the full 
chemical separation procedure and analysed alongside the lunar samples. The 
measurements of the terrestrial standards yield precise values that are 

indistinguishable from the value of the terrestrial solution standard (Extended 
Data Pig. 1, Extended Data Table 1). Reported uncertainties on of lunar 

samples are based either on the 2 s.d. obtained for terrestrial standards (in the case 
N < 4), or on the 95% confidence interval of the mean obtained for pooled solution 
replicates of sample analyses (that is, according to (s.d. X tg^o/o coni, The 

latter is justified given that the mean (6/4) obtained for the terrestrial rock 

standards yields (6/4) = 0.00 ± 0.02 (95% conf., N = 37), demonstrating 

the high level of accuracy of the W isotope measurements. Some standard (and 
sample) analyses showed small anomalies for normalizations involving 
including excesses in (6/3) (up to +0.22) and in (6/3) (up to 

+0.13), and deficits in (6/4) (up to -0.19) (Extended Data Tables 1, 2). 

These coupled systematics have previously been observed in high- 

precision MC-ICPMS studies for terrestrial standards as well as for silicate rock 
and iron meteorite samples^’^^’^^"^^, and are attributed to a mass-independent 
W isotope fractionation that exclusively affects and that is thought to be 
induced by W-loss during re-dissolution of the samples in Savillex beakers. The 
measured (6/3) compositions of terrestrial standards and lunar samples 

can be corrected for the analytical effect on using different normalization 
schemes for W isotope measurements and the results obtained for the terrestrial 
standard^’^^’^^”^^ according to (6/3)corr. = (6/3)meas. “ 2 X 

(6/3)meas- The corrected (6/3) values are indistinguishable from 

and as precise as the measured (6/4), demonstrating that the corrections 

are accurate (Extended Data Tables 1-2). Note that (6/4), that is, the 

value we use throughout this study, is not affected by the ^^^W-effect. Thus, the 
^^^W-effect does not compromise any of the conclusions drawn from the W 
isotope data. 

HSE concentrations by isotope dilution. The HSE concentrations of three sam- 
ples (14321, 68115 and 68815) were determined by isotope dilution. The analytical 
techniques for HSE analyses are based on procedures described elsewhere^^’^^’^^, 
and are briefly summarized below. Samples derive from the same sample powders 
as used for W isotope composition analyses. Approximately 100 mg powdered 
sample material was weighed into pre-cleaned Carius tubes. Mixed 
^^Ru-^°^Pd-^^^Ir-^^^Pt and ^^^Re-^^°Os spike solutions were subsequently added 
followed by 1 ml concentrated HCl and 2 ml concentrated HNO3. Digestion of the 
samples in the Carius tubes was performed in an oven at 230 °C for 48 h. Osmium 
was subsequently separated from the sample solutions by solvent extraction into 
CCI4 and then back-extracted into HBr^^. Rhenium, Ru, Pt, Ir and Pd were sepa- 
rated from the sample matrix by cation exchange chromatography (10 ml BioRad 
50W-X8, 100-200 mesh). Samples were loaded onto the column in 2.5 ml 0.2 M 
HCl. The HSE were then eluted immediately in a subsequent rinse with 14 ml 
0.2 M HCl. The sample solutions were evaporated to dryness and re-dissolved in 
2.5 ml 0.28 M HNO3 running solutions. All HSE ratios were measured using a 
ThermoScientific X-series II quadrupole ICPMS at the Institut fur Planetologie. 
Total procedural blanks were —0.2 pg for Re, <0.1 pg for Os, —2 pg for Ir, —4 pg 
for Ru, — 35pg for Pt, and — 15pg for Pd. The corresponding blank corrections 
were <0.2% for Re, <0.1% for Os, <0.2% for Ir, <0.2% for Ru, <1.5% for Pt and 
<0.8% for Pd. As the uncertainties of HSE abundances mainly derive from the 
blank corrections, the external reproducibility was estimated from the difference 
of maximum and minimum blank corrections, and assuming an uncertainty on 
the blank of 50%. This yields uncertainties that are better than 1.5% (la) for lunar 
sample analyses. 

Pre-exposure of the bulk silicate Moon. The crystallization of a lunar 

magma ocean (LMO)^^“^° produced reservoirs having distinct Hf/W ratios^°’“’^^’^^, 
but lunar differentiation at — 4.4Ga (refs 17, 18) occurred too late (that is, after 
^^^Hf extinction) to generate radiogenic variations within the Moon. This is 
consistent with the values of metals from low- and high-Ti mare basalts^” 

having no s^^^Hf anomalies^^ and, hence, no neutron capture effects (12004: 
= 0.05 ± 0.50 (2 s.d.); 74255: = 0.11 ± 0.40 (2 s.d.); see ref 10), 

which are indistinguishable from the KREEP value determined here. Mare basalts 
have very low HSE contents^’^^, indicating minor meteorite contamination with no 
significant effect on Thus, there is no evidence that the pre-exposure 

of the mare basalts would be different from that of KREEP. We, therefore, interpret 
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the more precise pre-exposure = 0.27 ± 0.04 of KREEP to represent that of 
the bulk silicate Moon. 

Effect of meteorite contamination on The primordial lunar crust typ- 

ically is largely devoid of HSE and elevated HSE abundances in some lunar samples 
are interpreted to reflect contamination with meteoritic impact components at the 
lunar surface^^"'*^. As most meteorites have values markedly below those of 
lunar rocks, any meteoritic component can potentially shift the of a lunar 

sample to lower values. Here we quantify the magnitude of such meteoritic con- 
tamination on for three key samples that have no resolvable Hf isotope 

anomaly (14321, 68115, 68815). The HSE concentrations of these three samples 
were determined by isotope dilution (see Methods) and are given in Extended Data 
Table 3. The Cl-chondrite- and Ir-normalized HSE concentrations of the three 
samples are shown in Extended Data Eig. 2. The three samples show elevated HSE 
contents and fractionated HSE patterns with suprachondritic ratios of Ru/Ir, Pt/Ir, 
Pd/Ir and Re/Os and slightly subchondritic Os/Ir. Such HSE patterns have prev- 
iously been documented for Apollo 16 impact-melt rocks and probably reflect a 
mixture of IVA iron-meteorite-like (30%) and carbonaceous chondrite-like (70%) 
impactor components'^. Here we assume that this mixture of impactor compo- 
nents had the following composition: [Ir] = 751p.p.b., [W] = 234p.p.b., and a 
value of —2.38 (ref 12, 47, 48). Corrections of measured for meteori- 

tic contamination were made using this composition and the measured W and Ir 
concentrations of the samples. The corrections on are —0.04 and —0.03 for 
samples 68115 and 68815 (Table 1). Because of its high W concentration 
(1,902 p.p.b.; Extended Data Table 3), no correction was needed for sample 
14321. Its measured of +0.27 ± 0.04 (95% confidence interval) thus defines 

the pre-exposure of KREEP directly. Eor all other samples, the HSE abun- 
dances could not be measured directly and previously reported HSE concentration 
data (if available) were used instead. Eor these samples the corrections were less 
than —0.02 and, hence, insignificant. 

Composition of the late veneer. Information about the mass and composition of 
the late veneer is provided by the relative and absolute HSE abundances and ratios 
of Se, Te, and S in Earth’s primitive upper mantle^’^. Although HSE abundances in 
Earth’s mantle are roughly chondritic, some HSE ratios appear to be slightly 
fractionated. In particular, compared to chondrites the Earth’s mantle is charac- 
terized by marked excesses in Pd and Ru relative to Pt, Ir and Os (refs 20, 35, 49, 
50). Moreover, the ^^^Os/^^^Os composition of the primitive upper mantle differs 
from that of carbonaceous chondrites, but is similar to ordinary and enstatite 
chondrites^’^^’^^’^f In contrast, the Se/Te ratio of the Earth’s mantle is similar to 
that of carbonaceous chondrites, but different from any other group of chon- 
drites^^. These contrasting observations as well as the fractionated HSE pattern 
of the Earth’s mantle can be reconciled if the late veneer consisted of carbonaceous 
chondrites with a minor fraction of differentiated, iron-meteorite-like mater- 
iap5’36’47 adopt a mixture of carbonaceous (CI+CM+CV) chondrite 

material (80%) with an added differentiated IVA-like iron-meteorite component 
(20%) to represent the composition of the late veneer as previously suggested for 
late-accreted material on the Moon^^. This late veneer composition corresponds to 
a late veneer mass of —0.35% Earth masses. Alternative late veneer compositions 
may explain some but not all of the aforementioned HSE and chalcogen signa- 
tures. Eor example, an ordinary-chondrite-like late veneer would explain the 
^^^Os/^^^Os of the BSE, but not its suprachondritic Ru/Ir and Pd/Ir and its Se- 
Te systematics. Similarly, although a purely carbonaceous-chondrite-like late 
veneer can explain the Se-Te systematics, it cannot account for the elevated Ru/ 
Ir, Pd/Ir, and the ^^^Os/^^^Os ratio of the BSE. We, therefore, consider a mixture of 
carbonaceous-chondrite-like (80%) and iron-meteorite-like (20%) material to be 
the current best estimate for the composition of the late veneer. 

Effect of the late veneer on of the BSE. As chondrites and iron meteorites 
show deficits in relative to the BSE, a late veneer with the composition 

inferred above would have added -depleted material to the BSE. Mass balance 

calculations indicate that the late veneer lowered the of the pre-late-veneer 

BSE by 0.16-0.38 (Extended Data Table 4, Eig. 1). The effect of the late veneer on 
of the BSE does not change significantly for alternative assumed late veneer 
compositions and proportions (Extended Data Table 4). Note that the effect is 
slightly larger for our preferred composition of a mixture of carbonaceous chon- 
drite and iron meteorite than for a late veneer composed entirely of known groups 
of chondrites, because the presence of W-rich and ^^^W-depleted iron meteorite 
material results in a higher W concentration of —200 p.p.b. and a more negative 
of about —2.6 for the late veneer (using W concentrations of — 1 13 p.p.b. for 
Cl chondrites^^ —130 p.p.b. for CM chondrites^^ —170 p.p.b. for CV chondrites^\ 
and 480 p.p.b. for the IVA iron meteorites^^, and values of —2.2 for Cl 

chondrites, — 1.75 for CM chondrites, —2.0 for CV chondrites and —3.3 for IVA 
iron meteorites^^’^^). Eor the present-day BSE we used a W concentration of 
13 ± 5 p.p.b. (2(j), which is based on the W/U ratio of the BSE of 0.64 ± 0.05 
(2 s.e., N = 86)^^ and assuming a U concentration for the BSE of 20 ± 8 p.p.b. 



(20-)”“”. The W concentration of the BSE of 13 ± 5 p.p.b. (2g) used here is in good 
agreement with an independent recent estimate of — 12 p.p.b. (ref 56). The 
of the present-day BSE is 0 by definition. 

Effect of giant impact on e^^^W of BSE and Moon. The W isotope compositions 
of both the pre-late-veneer BSE and the Moon reflect specific mixtures of the same 
three components: (1) proto-Earth mantle, (2) impactor mantle, and (3) impactor 
core. Using simple mass balance calculations we demonstrate that the giant impact 
most probably should have produced distinct of the pre-late-veneer BSE 

and the Moon, for two main reasons. Eirst, the giant impact would have modified 
the of the proto-Earth’s mantle, but the material forming the Moon would 

most probably have been ejected earlier, that is, before the impactor material could 
have equilibrated fully with the Earth’s mantle^’^®’^^. Second, some impactor core 
material should be present in the lunar accretion disk, and this core material would 
have had a strong effect on the of the bulk Moon. Extended Data Eig. 3 

shows the effects of the giant impact on of the BSE, plotted as a function of 

the mass fraction of the impactor relative to Earth’s mass Shown are 

the effects for two different impactor compositions, Mars-like or Vesta-like. In 
terms of their Hf-W systematics. Mars (low mantle Hf/W and s^^^W) and Vesta 
(high mantle Hf/W and radiogenic s^^^W) may be considered end members 
among (known) differentiated planetary bodies in the inner Solar System. The 
s^^^W of the proto-Earth’s mantle is set to zero in the calculations, so that the 
calculated effects show the difference in s^^^W between the pre- and post-giant 
impact BSE. Note that assuming a Mars-like impactor represents the end member 
case of very similar s^^^W in impactor and proto-Earth’s mantle, whereas assum- 
ing a Vesta-like impactor is the end member case of very different s^^^W in 
impactor and proto-Earth’s mantle. While material from the impactor mantle is 
directly added to the proto-Earth’s mantle, impactor core material is divided 
between a fraction k that chemically equilibrates with the proto-Earth’s mantle 
and a fraction (1 — /c) that directly joins Earth’s core without any prior equilib- 
ration. Our calculations show that in most cases the giant impact induces a sig- 
nificant shift in the s^^^W value of the BSE, that is, the pre- and post-giant impact 
s^^^W values of the BSE are probably different (Extended Data Eig. 3). 
Consequently, even if the Moon predominantly consists of proto-Earth mantle 
material— as in some recent models of the giant impacft®’^^’^^— an s^^^W difference 
between the BSE and the Moon would be expected. The smallest giant-impact- 
induced s^^^W shifts are observed for a Mars-like impactor and small impactor- 
to-Earth ratios. However, even in this case the shift of the BSE s^^^W value would 
only be small for very low values of /c, that is, for low degrees of equilibration of the 
impactor core with proto-Earth’s mantle. Eor small impactors the degree of equi- 
libration is expected to be high, however^^. Thus, even the addition of a small 
impactor having an s^^^W value similar to that of the proto-Earth’s mantle would 
probably induce a significant shift in the s^^^W value of the BSE. Nevertheless, our 
calculations show that regardless of the s^^^W of the impactor mantle, a specific 
combination of impactor composition and degree of equilibration of impactor 
with proto-Earth’s mantle can result in no measurable change of s^^^W in the BSE 
(Extended Data Eig. 3). However, such specific combinations are low-probability 
cases and it seems far more likely that the giant impact significantly modified the 
s^^^W of the proto-Earth’s mantle. 

Another reason why the ^^^W similarity between the Moon and the pre-late- 
veneer BSE is remarkable relates to the prediction of most giant-impact simula- 
tions that a small fraction of impactor core material is present in the lunar accre- 
tion disk^’^^’^®. This material can also account for the presence of a small lunar 
core3^’39, which otherwise might be difficult to explain. Owing to its high W 
content and presumably unradiogenic s^^^W, the addition of even minute 
amounts of impactor core material will significantly lower the s^^^W of the 
proto-lunar material (Extended Data Eig. 4). Eor a possible range of impactor core 
compositions and assuming 2.5% impactor core material in the lunar disk (that is, 
equivalent to the estimated size of the lunar core), the s^^^W of the proto-lunar 
material would have changed by at least 0.7 but more probably by several s-units 
(Extended Data Eig. 4). This effect is large compared to the very close agreement of 
the pre-late-veneer s^^^W of the BSE and the s^^^W of the Moon. 

In summary, both the presence of impactor core material within the lunar 
accretion disk as well as the effects of the giant impact on the of the 

proto-Earth’s mantle are likely to have produced variations in the s-unit 
range, yet the value of the pre-late-veneer BSE and our newly defined 

value for the Moon are similar to within ~ 10 p.p.m. It remains possible to explain 
this similarity by a very specific combination of several parameters'^, including (1) 
speciflc compositions of impactor mantle, impactor core and proto-Earth’s man- 
tle, (2) degree of re-equilibration of impactor core material within the proto- 
Earth’s mantle, and (3) a particular fraction of impactor core material in the lunar 
accretion disk. Yet, this would imply that the high degree of similarity in of 

the pre-late-veneer BSE and the Moon is purely coincidental, which seems highly 
unlikely. 
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Eocene primates of South America and the African 
origins of New World monkeys 

Mariano Bond\ Marcelo F. Tejedor^’^, Kenneth E. Campbell Laura Chornogubsky^’^, Nelson Novo^ & Francisco Goin^ 



The platyrrhine primates, or New World monkeys, are immigrant 
mammals whose fossil record comes from Tertiary and Quaternary 
sediments of South America and the Caribbean Greater Antilles^’^. 
The time and place of platyrrhine origins are some of the most con- 
troversial issues in primate palaeontology, although an African 
Palaeogene ancestry has been presumed by most primatologists^’^. 
Until now, the oldest fossil records of New World monkeys have 
come from Salla, Bolivia^’^, and date to approximately 26 million 
years ago^, or the Late Oligocene epoch. Here we report the discov- 
ery of new primates from the ?Late Eocene epoch of Amazonian Peru, 
which extends the fossil record of primates in South America back 
approximately 10 million years. The new specimens are important 
for understanding the origin and early evolution of modern platyr- 
rhine primates because they bear little resemblance to any extinct 
or living South American primate, but they do bear striking resem- 
blances to Eocene African anthropoids, and our phylogenetic ana- 
lysis suggests a relationship with African taxa. The discovery of these 
new primates brings the first appearance datum of caviomorph ro- 
dents and primates in South America back into close correspondence, 
but raises new questions about the timing and means of arrival of 
these two mammalian groups. 

The primate material reported on here comprises one complete and 
two incomplete upper molars and one complete lower molar from the 
Santa Rosa local fauna of eastern Peru^ (Extended Data Fig. 1), all of 
which have a generalized crown morphology. The upper molars have 
vague resemblances to small callitrichines (living marmosets and tam- 
arins), but with primitive morphologies closer to Palaeogene African 
anthropoids. The lower molar also exhibits an undoubted primitive pat- 
tern resembling some Palaeogene African anthropoids. Thus, not only 
do the Santa Rosa specimens represent the oldest New World monkeys 
known and hint strongly towards an African ancestry, they also alter 
prior perceptions and interpretations of early New World monkey 
morphotypes. 

Order Primates Linnaeus, 1758 
Suborder Anthropoidea Mivart, 1864 
Parvorder ?Platyrrhini E. Geoffroy, 1812 
Family incertae sedis 

Perupithecus gen. nov. 

Generic diagnosis. Perupithecus differs from all platyrrhines, except 
the extinct Branisella, Szalatavus, Lagonimico, and Micodon and the 
extant Callitrichinae by having an upper first molar (M’^) with sub- 
triangular outline with a narrow lingual side. The M’ ^ differs from those 
of all known platyrrhines in having paracone, metacone, and protocone 
connected by more trenchant crests surrounding a moderately deep tri- 
gon basin. Trigon reduction in Perupithecus M’^ is compensated by a 
more expanded side lingual to protocone, thus differing from all pla- 
tyrrhines, which have a more enlarged trigon and less developed lin- 
gual shelf. An entoprotocrista (absent from first upper molars in all 



known platyrrhines) descends from tip of protocone to reach the lin- 
gual cingulum, isolating a precingulum that extends mesiolingually to 
the anterior face of the protocone. The crestiform hypocone of Peru- 
pithecus M’ ^ resembles that of some Callitrichinae, but differs from those 
in Pitheciidae, Atelidae, and Cebinae, where the upper molars are more 
quadrangular with developed hypocones. The M’^ has a deep mesial 
fovea formed by a preprotocrista that divides buccally into a prepar- 
aconular crista that reaches the parastyle and a hypoparacrista that con- 
tacts the paracone (mesial fovea less developed and shallower in 
Branisella, reduced or absent in Callitrichinae, and occasionally pre- 
sent, but shallower, in other platyrrhines). 

Type species. Perupithecus ucayaliensis. 

Etymology. Peru, from Peru, the country of origin, and pithecus, the 
Greek word for monkey. 

Perupithecus ucayaliensis sp. nov. 

Figures l-3a and Extended Data Fig. 2. 

Holotype. Complete upper left molar (M‘ ^), Instituto Geologico, Minero 
y Metalurgico (INGEMMET), Lima, Colleccion Paleontologica del 
INGEMMET (CPI) 6486. Natural History Museum of Los Angeles 
County (LACM) 6289/155085; plastotype. 

Etymology, ucayaliensis, after the department in which the Santa Rosa 
locality occurs. 

Type locality and age. Santa Rosa, Atalaya Province, Ucayali Depart- 
ment, Peru. Left bank of Yurua River, at 9° 29' 39' S, 72° 45' 48' W. 
Yahuarango Formation. LACM locality 6289 (ref 9). ?Late Eocene (see 
discussion of locality and age in Supplementary Discussion 1). 
Species diagnosis. Same as for genus. 

Measurements. Labiolingual, 3.5 mm; mesiodistal, 2.6 mm. 
Description. Perupithecus ucayaliensis was a small primate, comparable 
in size to the tamarins Callimico and some species of Saguinus, among 




Figure 1 | Stereo-pair scanning electron microscope (SEM) images of 
Perupithecus ucayaliensis, holotype. Left M'f CPI-6486 (LACM 6289/ 
155085), in occlusal view. Scale bar, 1 mm. 
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Figure 2 | SEM images of Perupithecus ucayaliensis, holotype. CPI-6486 
(LACM 6289/155085) (left M'^), in (a) mesiolingual, (b) lingual, 

(c) distolingual, and (d) occlusobuccal views. Note the deep mesial fovea and 
entoprotocrista in a, the crestiform hypocone in b, the proportions between 
the trigon basin and lingual side in c, and the flat buccal side in d, as discussed in 
the text. Scale bar, 1 mm. 

the callitrichines. Although the upper molar of Perupithecus is distinct 
from that of all known platyrrhines, it does resemble some extinct Eo- 
cene African anthropoids, such as Talahpithecus^^ (Fig. 3b) and Pro- 
teopithecus^^, by having M’ ^ with subtriangular outline with a narrow 
lingual side hosting an entoprotocrista. The M’ ^ further resembles that 
of Talahpithecus by having a crestiform hypocone, an expanded side 
lingual to protocone, and protocone connected to paracone and meta- 
cone by trenchant crests surrounding the trigon. 

The holotype, INGEMMET CPI-6486 (LACM 6289/155085; plasto- 
type), has been interpreted as a left M’ ^ primarily because the paracone 
and metacone are aligned buccally (Fig. 1 ). The metacone is placed more 
linguaUy in first upper molars of Branisella and callitrichines. The sub- 
triangular crown of Perupithecus has three main cusps of comparable 
size connected by trenchant crests completely enclosing a moderately 
deep trigon. The cusps have little apical wear, with the metacone worn 
the most. Buccally, the paracone and metacone are connected by des- 
cending postparacrista and premetacrista, forming a ‘V’ shape in lateral 
view. Parastyle and metastyle are present, as in Branisella, Szalatavus, 
and unworn upper molars of some callitrichines, as well as in Talahpi- 
thecus, although the metastyle is poorly developed in the latter, as in 
Perupithecus. There is no mesostyle. 

The protocone, paracone, and metacone are well-developed, but not 
basally enlarged as seen in Branisella and Szalatavus, with the protocone 
slightly higher and tilted buccally. The cusps and entire crown are lower 
than observed in Branisella and Szalatavus. The preprotocrista and 



postprotocrista meet the preparacrista and hypometacrista, respect- 
ively, in the middle part of the trigon. The preprotocrista ends in a deep 
mesial fovea in an area with a small bulge similar to a vestigial para- 
conular area. Talahpithecus also has a well- developed, but less deep, 
mesial fovea. 

There is a small swelling (vestigial entostyle or pericone?) where the 
entoprotocrista contacts the lingual cingulum. The lingual cingulum 
connects distally to a crestiform hypocone with a slightly enlarged base, 
as seen in Callimico. Posterior to the hypocone, the postcingulum is 
complete, reaching the metastylar area. There is no talon enlargement, 
which gives a subtriangular outline similar to that of Branisella, Szala- 
tavus, and callitrichines, as well as some African taxa such as Talah- 
pithecus and Proteopithecus. The molar has one well- developed lingual 
root and two buccal roots. The molar crown morphology of Perupi- 
thecus is consistent with an insectivorous-frugivorous diet. 

Gen. et sp. incertae sedis A 

Two additional primate upper molars, a left and right or 
(CPI-7000 and CPI-7001, respectively; LACM 6289/157193 and 6289/ 
157063, casts) are recorded from Santa Rosa. Both specimens (Fig. 3c, d) 
lack their buccal sides, and CPI-7001 also has the area encompassing the 
mesial fovea broken and the preprotocrista worn. The remaining mor- 
phology and smaller size (—70% of the size of Perupithecus) of these 
specimens indicate that they belong to a genus distinct from Perupi- 
thecus. We refrain from formally naming these specimens because their 
incomplete nature prevents determination of the state of several dia- 
gnostic characters. 

These molars differ from Perupithecus in having a poorly developed 
mesiolingual cingulum that is interrupted lingual to the protocone be- 
fore continuing towards the hypocone; a better developed hypocone 
placed on a distolingual expansion of the cingulum, and by lacking an 
entoprotocrista and its swelling on the lingual cingulum. The paracone 
and metacone development cannot be seen because of the broken buc- 
cal sides. A mesial fovea is present, shallower than in Perupithecus; and 
the hypoparacrista descends more vertically from the paracone to meet 
the postparaconule crista, whereas Perupithecus has a longer, less in- 
clined hypoparacrista. The paraconule area is more developed than in 
Perupithecus. The distal part of the CPI-7000, although broken, exhi- 
bits a postcingulum that curves back behind the metacone area, giving 
a Vaisted’ appearance, as in callitrichines, Branisella, Szalatavus, and 
Perupithecus, as well as Talahpithecus and other African anthropoids. 
The cusps are basally broader than in Perupithecus, and the trigon crests 
are less trenchant. In overall shape, the mesiolingual side with a weak 
cingulum, the distolingual expansion with the small hypocone, the 
waisted distal part, and the less developed mesial fovea are caUitrichine- 
like characters, usually more common in first upper molars. These 
features, however, are also seen in first upper molars of Branisella and 
Proteopithecus, thus indicating a primitive pattern. 

Gen. et sp. incertae sedis B 

The Santa Rosa local fauna has also produced an isolated right M 3 
(CPI-6487; LACM 6289/156981, cast) (Fig. 4) whose primate status is 
indicated by the overall cusp positions and general morphology. The 
specimen has an unusually high protoconid and metaconid, which pre- 
vents its attribution to either of the genera represented by the Santa 




Figure 3 | Comparison SEM images, a, Holotype 
of Perupithecus ucayaliensis (CPI-6486 (LACM 
6289/155085)); b, cast of holotype of Talahpithecus 
parvus (DTl-31); c, unassigned left upper 
molar (M^ or M^) (CPI-7000; LACM 6289/ 
157193); and d, unassigned right (reversed) 
upper molar (M^ or M^) (CPI-7001; LACM 6289/ 
157063), in occlusal views. Scale bar, 1 mm. 
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Figure 4 | Stereo-pair SEM image of unassigned 
primate right M 3 . CPI-6487; LACM 6289/156981 
in (a) occlusal, (b) lingual, and (c) buccal views. 
Note the twinned entoconid-hypoconulid, as well 
as the low paraconid, in b, and the reduced buccal 
cingulid and height of the protoconid and 
metaconid in c. Scale bar, 1 mm. 



Rosa upper molars, where the trigon basins are not particularly deep 
and the cusps are lower and less differentiated. 

This molar has five cusps, with a pointed protoconid and a lower 
metaconid transversely aligned with medial and lateral protocristids; 
the latter are connected to each other, closing the trigonid distally and 
separating it from the talonid. The cusps are relatively broad at the base 
and have an occlusal relief with moderate shearing crests (not pointed 
cusps and sharp crests as expected in primitive bats or insectivores). 
Distinctive features include a reduced paraconid in a restricted trigo- 
nid; a trigonid slightly higher relative to the talonid; a remnant buccal 
cingulum and no distal cingulum; a hypoconid not pointed nor buc- 
cally displaced; and a relatively developed and moderately deep talonid 
basin with narrow buccolingual margins with respect to the trigonid, as 
typical in lower third molars. A low paraconid connects to the proto- 
conid through a paracristid descending almost vertically from the tip of 
the protoconid. A small sulcus separates the paraconid from the preme- 
tacristid that descends from the metaconid. The talonid has a moderate 
cristid obliqua that connects distally with the protoconid. The hypo- 
conid is well- developed with a moderate posthypocristid. The twinned 
hypoconulid and entoconid are separated by a shallow sulcus. The en- 
tocristid is short, meeting the descending and also short postmetacris- 
tid. The trigonid is wider than the talonid and proportionally large (more 
than one- third the total length of the molar), and the talonid is rela- 
tively narrow, suggesting that CPI-6487 is a third lower molar. 

A developed hypoconulid twinned to the entoconid is a primitive 
character seen in several Palaeogene anthropoids from Africa, such as 
Proteopithecus, Talahpithecus, and the Oligopithecidae. The paraconid 
placed almost mesially, which gives a triangular occlusal shape to the 
trigonid, also illustrates the primitiveness of this lower molar. In gen- 
eral, platyrrhines tend to shorten the trigonid mesiodistally, losing the 
paraconid, except for some individuals where the paraconid is insig- 
nificant and does not affect the buccolingually rectangular shape of the 
reduced trigonid. Only callitrichines and Soriacebus have trigonids lar- 
ger mesiodistally, but in most cases the paraconid is lost. Compared 
with callitrichines, CPI-6487 has a better developed talonid with mod- 
erate cusps. Callitrichines not only trend towards reducing the talonid 
in Mi_ 2 , they have extremely reduced entoconids and hypoconids in 
some taxa. They also lose third molars (except for Callimico). There 
are no known platyrrhines, living or extinct, with a comparable lower 
molar structure, and even for other anthropoids, the structure of this 
M 3 is notably primitive. 

The evidence presented above documents a surprising diversity of 
primates for such an early site in South America. Previously, the lack of 
a fossil record for New World monkeys pre-dating the Salla primates 
led to significantly differing hypotheses on platyrrhine evolutionary 
history^’^^"^^, most of which Perupithecus and the other Santa Rosa pri- 
mates falsify. 



The most striking aspect of Perupithecus is its strong resemblance to 
the Eocene African anthropoid Talahpithecus (Fig. 3b) from the late 
Middle Eocene (—38-39 million years (Myr)) of Dur At-Talah, Libya^®, 
although this locality has been suggested to be Late Eocene in age (—35- 
36 Myr) Perupithecus, like Talahpithecus, exhibits such anthropoid 
features as an M' ^ with a well-developed lingual cingulum and the pres- 
ence of a hypocone, absence of paraconule, reduced stylar shelf with 
almost no buccal cingulum, reduced parastyle and metastyle, as well as 
shorter preparacrista and postmetacrista. Talahpithecus is similar to 
Perupithecus in size and overall morphology, and differs only in some 
minor details, such as having the buccal side basal to the metacone 
slightly developed. 

Our phylogenetic analyses (see Supplementary Discussion 2 and Ex- 
tended Data Figs 3 and 4) placed Perupithecus and Talahpithecus as 
sister taxa, a stem clade assigned with doubts to the Platyrrhini. We re- 
cognize that the characterization of Perupithecus and Talahpithecus as 
sister taxa in our phylogenetic analysis might be a result of morpho- 
logical convergence, although we regard it as unlikely. Talahpithecus was 
originally attributed to the Oligopithecidae^^, which another study^^ in- 
cluded in the Catarrhini. However, the oligopithecid status of Talah- 
pithecus is uncertain because it is based on three isolated teeth, two of 
which are broken. In addition, an undescribed anthropoid from the 
BQ-2 levels of Fayum represented by upper and lower dentitions has 
been mentioned, and close similarities with Talahpithecus were dis- 
cussed^^. This undescribed anthropoid had three upper and lower pre- 
molars, as in platyrrhines and in contrast to oligopithecids, and it might 
also represent a close relative of platyrrhines. 

On the basis of the position of Talahpithecus and Perupithecus as 
sister taxa, closely linking the Peruvian and North African primates, 
the following preliminary hypotheses arise: ( 1 ) the Santa Rosa primates 
are members of a pre-platyrrhine anthropoid stock that differentiated 
in Africa from anthropoid ancestors; ( 2 ) they are Eocene platyrrhines 
of immediate African ancestry; or (3) platyrrhines originated in Africa, 
where they subsequently became extinct, and Talahpithecus is an early 
representative of their radiation, which possibly included Proteopithecus 
as part of a basal stock. Perupithecus fits well in any scenario depicting an 
African origin for platyrrhines, but more specimens are needed to deter- 
mine whether the Santa Rosa primates are best explained by any of these 
hypotheses. 

The advanced Late Eocene anthropoids of northern Africa were pos- 
sibly preceded by the dispersal of stem anthropoids, the eosimiiforms 
(Eosimiidae + Afrotarsidae sensu ref. 18), from Asia to Africa by the 
Middle Eocene^^’^^. A possible morphological intermediate between Af- 
rican eosimiiforms and simiiforms is Amamria^^. Although Amamria 
might be a basal anthropoid, some differences with respect to Perupithecus 
and expected early platyrrhine representatives are noted (that is, de- 
veloped stylar shelf internalizing the paracone and metacone, better 
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developed lingual cingulum, absence of entoprotocrista). Similarly, the 
platyrrhine primates also might have originated via an east- west mi- 
gration (that is, Africa to South America) of middle to Late Eocene 
anthropoids of still uncertain relationships, although crown anthropoids 
such as Talahpithecus were certainly involved. 

South America and Africa have been separated since the early Late 
Cretaceous, so vicariance of primates does not appear reasonable as an 
explanation for their appearance in the Eocene on two continents sep- 
arated by the Atlantic. Numerous studies have focused on the possibil- 
ity of primates crossing the Atlantic to reach South America from Africa 
(for example, refs 20, 2 1 ), with rafting across the Atlantic usually consid- 
ered a feasible way for how primates arrived in South America, presum- 
ing they originated in Africa^. It has also been proposed that perhaps 
more than one rafting event carried more than one primate taxon suc- 
cessfully across the Atlantic in the Palaeogene^^’^^, suggesting a possible 
early African diversification before arrival in South America. This might 
favour the arrival of different higher clades in South America, thus 
allowing the diversification of more than one lineage. A similar means 
of arrival in South America has often been proposed for the hystricog- 
nath rodents^^, the dispersal of amphisbaenian and gekkotan lizards^^, 
and the Opisthocomiformes, a Neotropical group of birds (hoatzins) 
with weak flight capabilities and alleged African origin^^. And, with the 
discovery of the Santa Rosa primates, the re-established, relatively con- 
temporaneous first appearance datum of primates and rodents in South 
America leads to consideration of possible similarities of intercontin- 
ental dispersal mechanisms for the two mammalian groups. However, 
the derived status of Santa Rosa rodents relative to contemporaneous 
African rodents hints that rodents and primates might not have had 
simultaneous crossing episodes. Or, alternatively, the two groups had 
differing rates of diversification after arrival in South America. 

Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 

The specimens were collected by wet screen-washing at the outcrop, followed by 
subsequent laboratory wet screening and separation into different size fractions 
(that is, >2 mm, <2 mm >1 mm, etc.). Treatment with 10% formic acid reduced 
the subsequent volume of matrix by —85%. Further concentration of matrix using 
heavy liquid techniques and lithium metatungstate was attempted, but large quan- 
tities of manganese and iron compounds limited volume reduction. This problem 
was partly resolved by separating the heavier minerals before attempting to sepa- 
rate the fossils from the lighter minerals. In situ fracturing of fossil teeth^ resulted 
in numerous partial specimens after processing. 

The Santa Rosa primates are very small and rare. Whereas rodents and metath- 
erians occur by the hundreds in the Santa Rosa local fauna, so far only four primates 



have been found. Discovery of the primates was delayed long after the initial de- 
scription of the palaeofauna^ because they only occur in the small size fraction of 
the matrix, the processing of which was not possible because of time constraints 
and the volume of matrix before discovery of the formic acid treatment. However, 
with the discovery of the first primate specimen in 2013, efforts to process the 
smaller-sized matrix were energized. Application of new techniques and funding 
made processing of smaller-sized material possible, and it is from this material 
that the primates have come. 

The specimens described herein are permanently housed in the collections of 
the Area de Paleontologia, Direccion de Geologia Regional, INGEMMET, Lima, 
Peru. Casts are maintained in the Vertebrate Paleontology Department at the Natural 
History Museum of Los Angeles County. 
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Phylogenetic structure and host abundance drive 
disease pressure in communities 

Ingrid M. Parker^’ Megan Saunders^, Megan Bontrager^, Andrew P. Weitz^, Rebecca Hendricks^, Roger Magarey"^, 
Karl Suiter"^ & Gregory S. Gilbert^’^* * 



Pathogens play an important part in shaping the structure and 
dynamics of natural communities, because species are not affected 
by them equally^’^. A shared goal of ecology and epidemiology is to 
predict when a species is most vulnerable to disease. A leading hypo- 
thesis asserts that the impact of disease should increase with host 
abundance, producing a ‘rare-species advantage’^"^. However, the 
impact of a pathogen may be decoupled from host abundance, 
because most pathogens infect more than one species, leading to 
pathogen spillover onto closely related species^’^. Here we show that 
the phylogenetic and ecological structure of the surrounding com- 
munity can be important predictors of disease pressure. We found 
that the amount of tissue lost to disease increased with the relative 
abundance of a species across a grassland plant community, and that 
this rare-species advantage had an additional phylogenetic compon- 
ent: disease pressure was stronger on species with many close rela- 
tives. We used a global model of pathogen sharing as a function of 
relatedness between hosts, which provided a robust predictor of 
relative disease pressure at the local scale. In our grassland, the total 
amount of disease was most accurately explained not by the abund- 
ance of the focal host alone, but by the abundance of all species in the 
community weighted by their phylogenetic distance to the host. 
Furthermore, the model strongly predicted observed disease pres- 
sure for 44 novel host species we introduced experimentally to our 
study site, providing evidence for a mechanism to explain why phy- 
logenetically rare species are more likely to become invasive when 
introduced^’^. Our results demonstrate how the phylogenetic and 
ecological structure of communities can have a key role in disease 
dynamics, with implications for the maintenance of biodiversity, 
biotic resistance against introduced weeds, and the success of 
managed plants in agriculture and forestry. 

Plant pathogens can be important drivers of community diversity, 
structure and dynamics^’^’^°’^\ A basic premise of epidemiology is that 
pathogen transmission often increases with host density^^’^^. Density- 
dependent disease provides a mechanism for the maintenance of plant 
diversity in natural communities, in which locally uncommon species 
enjoy a rare-species advantage — based on lower enemy pressure — that 
mitigates the competitive impacts of dominant species^"^. Reports of 
density- dependent disease dynamics generally infer the potential effects 
on communities from studies of one or a few species^, while commun- 
ity-level studies^ are scarce but essential to evaluate whether such a rare- 
species advantage predicts patterns of disease across a community. 

An ongoing debate concerns how community context influences 
disease, and particularly whether biodiversity suppresses infection and 
emerging diseases^^’^^. If increasing the number of species in a commun- 
ity reduces the density of competent hosts or the frequency of infected 
vectors, then biodiversity shows a suppressive ‘dilution effect’ on 
disease^^. On the other hand, biodiversity may increase disease through 
a variety of mechanisms^^’^^. Pathogen spillover from one host species to 



another means that community composition as well as species diversity 
can influence disease dynamics^^. An unresolved question is whether 
these effects of community composition are idiosyncratic, or rather 
follow general rules that can be used to predict disease pressure. 

The particular host species that are susceptible to a pathogen are a 
non-random subset of the local community, because a pathogen is 
more likely to be able to infect closely related species than evolutiona- 
rily distant ones^’^’^^. This means that phylogenetic distance among 
species could be used to predict which local species are likely to be 
alternative hosts for the same pathogen^. By extension, species that are 
phylogenetically rare — that is, evolutionarily distant from species in 
their surrounding community — should suffer less disease pressure 
than other species (Fig. 1), as suggested for herbivory^^. 

Working in a coastal grassland dominated by annual plants, we 
linked abundance to disease across all host species. We quantified 
the relative abundance of all 43 vascular plant species, which ranged 
over three orders of magnitude in per cent cover. Foliar pathogens are a 
ubiquitous aspect of plant life and can have a large impact on plant 
survival and productivity^ \ including in these coastal grassland sys- 
tems^^. We measured disease pressure on every species as per cent 
diseased (necrotic or chlorotic) tissue. All species showed some nec- 
rotic or chlorotic disease symptoms; mean diseased leaf tissue varied 
from 1.4% to 37.5% across species. As predicted, disease pressure was 
significantly lower on rare species (Fig. 2a). 

We then tested for an effect of community context on disease. We 
created a phylogeny for the community from a new supertree with 
stable ages for all vascular plants (Supplementary Information and 
Extended Data Fig. 1). We found that disease pressure on a species 
was inversely related not only to its numerical rarity but also to its 
phylogenetic rarity (Fig. 2b). We then constructed a tool to estimate 
how each member of a community could influence the epidemiology 
of pathogens on a given host species. We used a global database of 
associations among 210 host genera and 212 fungal pathogens to 
model the probability of sharing a pathogen as a function of the phylo- 
genetic distance between two plant species (Extended Data Table 1 and 
Extended Data Fig. 2). This ‘PhyloSusceptibility model’ (pS model) 
was used to predict the probability of sharing a pathogen between all 
pairs of species in the grassland community. Because pathogen spil- 
lover should contribute to disease pressure, we tested whether the 
overall probability of sharing pathogens with neighbours was a good 
predictor of disease for each species. 

Our accuracy in modelling the observed level of disease in each plant 
species improved when we included the expected influence of other 
plant species in the community. The most successful predictive model 
included the abundance of both the focal host and other species 
(Fig. 2d). We found that disease increased with the phylogenetically 
weighted abundance of other plants even in the absence of the effect of 
the focal host abundance (Fig. 2c). This demonstrates that pathogen 
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Figure 1 | Pathogen spillover depends on abundance and relatedness. 

Schematic of the combined influence of phylogenetic distance and relative 
abundance of community members on pathogen spillover to a focal species. 
The focal species C is more likely to share pathogens with close relatives (D and 
E) than phylogenetically distant species (A, B and F), and hosts with greater 



abundance (indicated by number of leaves) are likely to produce more 
pathogen inoculum than locally rare species. Arrow thickness reflects the 
combined effects of phylogenetic distance and relative abundance on spillover 
from each alternative host in the community. 



Spillover from other hosts is important, and that phylogenetic struc- 
ture and ecological structure both play a part in disease pressure across 
a host community (see Extended Data Fig. 3 for heuristic examples). 
The PhyloSusceptibility model and the associated stable supertree are 
tools that can be applied to any plant system to predict pathogen or 
pest pressure and to generate phylogenetic trees for communities that 
can be easily compared across studies. 

The link between phylogeny and epidemiology implies that patho- 
gens may promote the phylogenetic diversity of plant communities. 
Our grassland sites comprised assemblages with fewer close relatives 
than expected by chance from the local species pool (Extended Data 
Figs 4 and 5). This phylogenetic overdispersion at a local scale has also 
been observed by others^^, despite the expectation that phylogeneti- 
cally constrained traits that influence plant distribution will lead to 
the clustering of related species^^. The dominant explanation for 
phylogenetic overdispersion has been competition among similar 
species^^’^^. However, phylogenetically constrained sharing of patho- 
gens could also provide a local advantage to distantly related species^^. 

Furthermore, the role of community structure in disease pressure 
could help explain why some introduced plants become invasive while 
others do not. A central hypothesis in invasion ecology is that some 
species become aggressive weeds and pests because they leave their 
natural enemies behind in their home range^^’^^. At the same time, the 
great majority of introduced species do not become invasive, and 
disease pressure from resident species may contribute ‘biotic resist- 
ance’^^’^^. Darwin’s naturalization hypothesis suggests that those intro- 
duced species that are most successful are less closely related to 
residents^, a pattern observed in California grasslands^ although not 
universally supported^^. One possible mechanism for this phenom- 
enon is disease pressure originating from closely related resident spe- 
cies. The phylogenetic signal in host range predicts that pathogens that 
attack introduced species should come primarily from closely related 
residents, and by extension, introduced plants that are phylogeneti- 
cally more isolated from the resident community are more likely to 
escape disease — a phylogenetic rare advantage. 

We tested this prediction in our grassland with experimental intro- 
ductions of novel species. We selected non-horticultural species not 
present in California from across the angiosperm phylogeny, repre- 
senting varying degrees of phylogenetic relatedness to resident species 
(Extended Data Fig. 1). For each of 44 novel hosts, we predicted their 
susceptibility to local pathogens using the PhyloSusceptibility model 
and the species lists from the same ten grassland sites. We then grew 
plants in randomized arrays at the ten sites and quantified per cent 
symptomatic leaf tissue for each species. For ethical reasons, we 
removed all novel species before they reproduced. 



Disease observed in the novel species was predicted remarkably well 
by the PhyloSusceptibility model integrated over the resident commun- 
ity (Fig. 3). The introduced species that escaped disease were all species 
with few close relatives, while those closely related to many residents 
always showed high levels of disease. In other words, spillover of patho- 
gens from residents onto introduced hosts drove patterns of disease. The 
nonlinear response in Fig. 3 shows a saturating effect on disease that may 
reflect a functional limit, such as induced defences that reduce the spread 
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Alternative host abundance 



Community-wide host abundance 



Figure 2 | The joint effects of abundance and phylogenetic signal on disease 
pressure, a. Per cent disease (necrosis and chlorosis) increased with the relative 
abundance of the focal species (n = 43, = 0.22, P = 0.001 7) . h. Per cent disease 

decreased with phylogenetic isolation from the rest of the community 
(unweighted by abundance), as measured by the 10th quantile of phylogenetic 
distance from the focal species {n — 43, — 0.17, P — 0.0059). Myr, million 

years, c. Pathogen spillover influenced disease on focal species; per cent disease 
was significantly predicted by the sum of the abundance of each other species 
(/■) weighted by its phylogenetically determined probability of sharing a pathogen 
with the focal species, p(S)/ {n — 43,r^ — 0.10, P — 0.037). d. Disease was 
most strongly predicted by the focal species abundance combined with the 
p(S)-weighted abundance of all other species {n — 43,r^ — 0.28, P — 0.00023). 
This community- wide, phylogenetically weighted host abundance (d; Akaike 
information criterion (AIC) = 26.6) was a better predictor of disease than the 
abundance of focal host alone (a; AIC = 30.5). Species means ( ± 1 standard error 
of the mean (s.e.m.)) across ten sites are shown; regressions are based on mean 
values. Points without error bars represent species measured in only one site. 
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Figure 3 | Prediction oflocal disease from a global database. A global model 
of the probability of pathogen spillover as a function of unweighted 
phylogenetic distance from neighbouring species (PhyloSusceptibility, pS) 
significantly predicted per cent disease (necrosis and chlorosis) on 
experimentally introduced plants. The linear model is significant 
(logio(disease) = 2.27 + 4.16 X logio(pS), n = 44, = 0.224, P = 0.0011, 

residual standard error (RSE) = 0.57, AIC = 79.6), but a three-parameter 
nonlinear model provided a better fit (shown, logio(disease) = 1.56 — 0.001 
exp(- 18.76 X logio(pS)), RSE = 0.51, AIC = 71.5). Species means (±1 s.e.m.) 
across ten sites are shown; regressions are based on mean values. 

of pathogens into new host tissue, or a constraint on per cent disease 
imposed by the continuous production of new, uninfected leaves. 

In a study at the continental scale, introduced plants that left more 
pathogens behind and accumulated fewer new pathogens were more 
likely to be invasive^^. Our study is the first experimental demonstration, 
to our knowledge, of a local mechanism for variation in disease that 
could link Darwin’s naturalization hypothesis to this continental pattern. 

Crop introductions sometimes fail owing to overwhelming disease 
pressure from local pathogens^^. The PhyloSusceptibility model could 
provide a useful tool for predicting when there is a high probability of 
elevated disease pressure on proposed horticultural introductions, 
novel crops or forestry species, biofuels plantations, or new intercrop- 
ping combinations^. Similarly, we can quantify the relative vulnerabil- 
ity of local species of concern to pathogen spillover from these same 
introduced species. Models to predict the future distribution of plant 
invasions have been constrained by the difficulty of incorporating 
biotic drivers, including pathogens and parasites^®. We show how fairly 
simple information on the species composition of resident plant com- 
munities could help predict both variation in the spread of an invasive 
species across a landscape and variation in the impact of that species. 

Taken together, our results from wild communities and novel host 
introductions suggest that the structure of communities strongly influ- 
ences host-pathogen interactions. The role of phylogenetic structure 
may help explain why loss of species sometimes increases and 
sometimes depresses disease, shedding new light on an important 
debate about the value of biodiversity. Finally, pathogens may have a 
key role in maintaining plant species diversity. Our results indicate that 
the rare -species advantage should also promote local phylogenetic 
diversity, leading to communities that capture a broader sampling of 
evolutionary history. 

Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Habitat description. Our field sites were located in the extensive grassland assoc- 
iated with the campus of the University of California, Santa Cruz (UCSC) 
(36° 59' 18.09" N, 122° 3' 31.29" W), on the central coast of California, USA^f 
This area experiences a Mediterranean climate, with a summer dry season and 
most precipitation coming in the form of winter rains. The area is strongly domi- 
nated by herbaceous plants, with only 2% of cover in shrubs. We documented 43 
vascular plant species at this location; their abundances showed a characteristic 
lognormal distribution, with a few very abundant species and 69% of the species 
with <1% cover. The most common species were introduced Eurasian annual 
grasses that have dominated California grasslands for over 150 years^^; Avena 
barbata, Bromus diandrus and Brachypodium distachyon together comprised over 
half of the plant cover. 

Plant abundance. We quantified relative abundance of all 43 vascular plant 
species in the grassland. We located ten sites within the 30-hectare (ha) grassland 
area, navigating to randomly selected points 44-260 m apart. Each site was 
sampled in 2011 with a circular plot 20 m in diameter. Within each plot, we 
quantified per cent cover of all species in eight randomly placed, 50 cm X 100 cm 
rectangular quadrats. We chose per cent cover as our measure of host abundance 
rather than number of individual plants, because multiple, independent infections 
of leaves, combined with the modular growth of plants, point to abundance of 
plant tissue as the most appropriate measure of host density. Erom 1 1 April to 5 
May 2011, we used a visual cover estimation method in which each quadrat was 
first divided into five 20 cm X 50 cm subsections. Two observers independently 
quantified cover of all species, and combinations of the same three people collected 
cover data for all ten sites, with high repeatability between observers (mean 
r = 0.97, n = 81 quadrats). We calculated post-hoc averages of the two independ- 
ent cover measures for each site and species. Cover of rare species was estimated at 
the site scale (314 m^) by measuring individuals or patches of all species found 
within the circular plot that were not found in more than two quadrats. Species 
were identified using the Jepson manuaP^. 

Disease pressure. Disease pressure was estimated for all species in the ten sites. In 
each site we laid four 10-m transects in the cardinal directions. At a point every 2 m 
along each transect, we collected the closest individual plant of all species within a 
30-cm radius, thus the maximum sample size per species per site was 20. for any 
species with fewer than 5 individuals found on the transects, we searched the whole 
circular plot and collected haphazardly until we reached 5 individuals for that 
species. To ensure a measure of disease pressure across both young and old leaves, 
we collected the entire individual, or an entire branch for large perennials such as 
Baccharis pilularis. We then removed every living leaf from the plant, flattened, 
and glued them onto blue paper. We did not include senescent leaves. The same 
day, we scanned these pages of leaves at 300 dots per inch (dpi). We analysed scans 
using Assess: Image Analysis Software for Plant Disease Quantification^"^ to estim- 
ate the percentage of leaf tissue affected by disease (necrosis and chlorosis). 

Erom our previous extensive work with foliar diseases and herbivory in California 
grassland plants^^, we know that most necrosis and chlorosis is associated with 
ascomycete fungal pathogens (for example, Stemphylium spp., Alternaria spp., 
Glomerella spp., Phomopsis spp., Cladosporium spp., Leptosphaerulina spp.), plus 
rusts and viruses on the grasses. We carefully examined the scans of leaves at high 
magnification and excluded damage caused directly by herbivores (for example, 
necrotic damage from thrips or chewing damage). Although we did not measure 
the fitness effects of pathogens in this study, our previous work in coastal grass- 
lands documented the effects of these same types of foliar pathogens using stat- 
istical modelling, experimental infection under controlled conditions, and 
fungicide experiments^^. Because fungicides target different groups of pathogens 
and have differential effects across plant (and pathogen) species, we could not use 
a fungicide treatment to uniformly reduce disease pressure across all hosts in the 
community. 

We chose as our measure of foliar disease the proportion of leaf tissue lost to 
necrosis and chlorosis, because it is directly comparable across host species, and 
because loss of photosynthetic tissue is a direct index of the impact of disease on 
host productivity. Our previous work demonstrated a quantitative link between 
foliar disease and fitness^^. We captured the most common symptoms caused by 
above-ground pathogens in the grassland community but not the impacts of 
vascular wilts, systemic viruses, damping-off, or root rot. These types of diseases 
could not be incorporated into our assessment of foliar symptoms, but there are no 
a priori reasons to expect that the pathogens that cause those diseases would have 
fundamentally different phylogenetic responses than the foliar pathogens^^. 
Spatial autocorrelation. We tested for spatial autocorrelation in species composi- 
tion and overall disease pressure among the ten plots using Mantel tests in R. We 
calculated dissimilarity matrices among the plots using plant species abundance 
(quantitative Jaccard), species presence/ absence (binary Jaccard), and mean over- 
all disease (quantitative Jaccard). We calculated physical distance between each 



pair of sites from UTM coordinates (interplot distances ranged from 44 m to 
260 m). Mantel tests (based on Pearson’s product-moment correlation and 999 
permutations) showed no significant spatial autocorrelation for the quantitative 
Jaccard (r = 0.140, P = 0.226) or binary Jaccard (r = 0.146, P = 0.17) for species 
composition, or for overall disease pressure (r = —0.067, P = 0.63). In addition, 
there was no significant relationship between the Jaccard quantitative distances for 
species similarity and overall disease (r = —0.054, P = 0.59). 

Experimental introductions. We created experimental plant introductions by 
setting out randomized arrays of novel hosts. We chose plant species that do 
not grow as native species in California and were not ever, to our knowledge, 
horticultural introductions in California. We selected herbaceous species from 
across the angiosperm phylogeny, and for locally important groups (Poaceae, 
Asteraceae, Eabaceae), we chose species from a number of different tribes. 
The species were selected to obtain a broad range of phylogenetic rarity in the 
sample. Eor each of our candidate experimental species, we used Phylocom 
(http://phylodiversity.net/phylocom/)^^ to calculate the phylogenetic distances 
to all resident species using the information on species composition collected in 
2011. We then generated histograms to visualize the distributions of those dis- 
tances. Our final suite of 73 novel species represented a range of phylogenetic 
similarity to the local community, characterized by the variety of shapes of these 
histograms. Avoiding horticultural species and plants bred for disease resistance, 
we ordered seeds from native plant nurseries at a range of locations: Prairie Moon 
Nursery in Winona County, Minnesota (http://www.prairiemoon.com). Native 
American Seed in Kimble County, Texas (http://www.seedsource.com), and Ohio 
Prairie Nursery in Portage County, Ohio (http://www.ohioprairienursery.com). 
Our final list of 44 species was the subset of these plants that could be germinated 
successfully and grown within our time frame. 

Seeds were sown into flats on 13 January 2012, transplanted after germination 
into 3.8 cm X 14 cm Ray Leach cone-tainers with potting soil, and grown in the 
UCSC greenhouse. On 27 March 2012, randomized arrays of 44 species were set 
out in the field and watered from below using wicks in tubs of water. We used the 
same ten random locations from which relative abundance was estimated in 2011 
and placed one completely randomized array at each site. On 19 April 2012, we 
quantified disease pressure on each plant, assessing per cent necrotic and chlorotic 
tissue according to the following categories: 0%, 1%, 5%, 10%, 20%, 50%, 70%, 95% 
and 100%. No leaves were necrotic at the start of the experiment. Because pathogen 
infection can increase rates of senescence^^, fully senescent leaves were included as 
100% damaged in the results presented here. However, we obtained similar results 
when we excluded senescent leaves. All arrays were removed from the field before 
plants could set seed so that no biosafety risk was created by this project. 
Estimating phylogenetic distances. We estimated pairwise phylogenetic dis- 
tances among all plant species in the grassland community and experimentally 
introduced plants. To make our approach as useful and generalizable as possible, 
we hand constructed a phylogenetic supertree, R2G2_20 140601, with stable ages 
for all vascular plant families (see Supplementary Information for details of tree 
construction and sources, as well as a dated Newick file of the full tree). We then 
used Phylomatic v.4.2 and the Phylocom bladj function (http://phylodiversity.net/ 
phylocom/)^® to create a dated phylogenetic tree for all taxa in the grassland 
community and experimentally introduced plants, based on the R2G2_ 
20140601 tree (Extended Data Eig. 1). We calculated pairwise phylogenetic dis- 
tances among all pairs of species with the cophenetic function in the Picante 
Package of the R Statistical Eramework. Phylogenetic distances are in millions 
of years (Myr) of independent evolution, which is equivalent to twice the time to 
most recent common ancestor. We estimated phylogenetic rarity as the 10th 
quantile distance to other community members in each site, averaged over the 
ten sites. The 10th quantile was chosen because other measures such as nearest 
neighbour distance, mean distance, and 25th quantile did not provide as much 
variability among taxa within which to distinguish patterns. There was no statist- 
ical correlation between phylogenetic rarity and local abundance (Spearman 
p = 0.0014, P = 0.93), which simplifies interpretation of the data. 

Evaluating phylogenetic dispersion in plant communities. We compared the 
phylogenetic dispersion of species within the grassland plots to that expected if 
species were drawn randomly from a regional metacommunity pool (predicting 
phylogenetic clustering from habitat filtering) or to the pool of species in the 
overall grassland community (predicting overdispersion through negative species 
interactions). Eor each of the ten sites {n = 15-32 species per site), we randomly 
sampled the same species richness from either the 529 vascular plant species found 
on the surrounding region of the 810-ha UCSC Campus (including grassland, 
forest and chaparral habitats^^) or from the pool of 43 species found across the ten 
grassland sites. We then calculated the phylogenetic distances (as described earl- 
ier) among all pairs of species within a plot (observed) and within each of 9,999 
random draws. Eor each of the 10,000 samples, we calculated a range of quantiles 
of the pairwise phylogenetic distances from 0% (nearest taxon distance) to 50% 
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(median distance). The number of species pairs in a plot \s[{nX n) — n]l2 where n 
is the species richness, so a plot with 15 species has 105 phylogenetic distances and 
a plot with 32 species has 496. We then calculated the difference between each of 
the phylogenetic distance quantiles from the observed species assemblage to that 
from each random draw. This difference will be negative if the observed distances 
are shorter than expected (phylogenetic clustering) and positive if the observed 
distances are phylogenetically overdispersed (Extended Data Fig. 4). We then 
recorded the median difference for each of the quantiles for each of the ten sites. 
We tested whether the phylogenetic distances were greater or less than expected at 
random using a one-sample t-test (degrees of freedom (df) = 9) against the 
expected difference of 0 Myr (Extended Data Fig. 5). This approach has an advant- 
age over the more commonly used mean nearest taxon distance or mean pairwise 
distance metrics^^ because it can uncover shifts in phylogenetic dispersion at many 
levels. 

PhyloSusceptibility estimation of host sharing probabilities. From an inde- 
pendent global data set of associations among 210 plant genera and 212 fungal 
pathogens, we parameterized a PhyloSusceptibility (pS) model of the probability of 
sharing a pathogen as a function of phylogenetic distance. Previous work estab- 
lished a broad pattern of phylogenetic signal in host ranges of plant pests and 
pathogens®’^^. We re-analysed the same host records for 1,670 pest species (includ- 
ing 212 fungal pathogens) on 210 angiosperm genera from the US Department of 
Agriculture Global Pest and Disease Database as described previously^^, but using 
the updated, finer resolution R2G2_20140601 tree with stable dates. We used the 
same logistic-regression analytical approach as described previously^^, with two 
exceptions. First, we included all pest species, even those reported from only one 
host (the 2012 study excluded these specialists, because it focused on polyphagous 
species). Second, we included the case of zero phylogenetic distance (distance from 
a known host species to itself). Both of these changes, as well as the fmer-scale 
resolution of the phylogenetic tree, make the estimates of phylogenetic signal more 
generally applicable and steeper— that is, the probability of a pest being found on 
two hosts declines more rapidly with phylogenetic distance between the hosts than 
the estimates from ref 35. Fogistic regressions provide estimates of the probability 
that any two species of plants would share a pest given the phylogenetic distance 
between them, following the form logit(S) = Po + logio(PD +1), where S is 
whether the target host was susceptible to a pest known from the source host, and 
PD is the phylogenetic distance (time of independent evolution in Myr) between 
the source and target host. The probability that the target host is susceptible is then 
p(S) = exp[logit(S)]/[l + exp(logit(S))]. The logistic regression coefficients and 
confidence intervals for each of nine pest groups is provided in Extended Data 
Table 1; for fungal pathogens, Pq = 3.36, Pi = —2.86. The data matrix used for this 
analysis is available in supplementary data from ref 35. 

For the experimental arrays, we then used this pairwise probability to predict 
the overall probability that each novel species would share a pathogen with any 
species in the resident community. A focal species has a probability p(S)j of sharing 



a pest with each other species i; the probability that the focal species shares a pest 
with any resident species can then be calculated as the complement of the product 
of the probabilities of not sharing a pathogen with each other species (1 — p(S) 2 -) 
using the equation: 

1 “11(1 -p(S)i) 

i=l 

for a community with n host species total. We call this the PhyloSusceptibility (pS) 
model. 

Prediction of disease. For the wild plant community, we tested the predictive 
power of conspecific abundance, phylogenetic rarity and community structure 
(the abundance of all other species weighted by their phylogenetic distance) in 
explaining disease. We used linear regression to test the response of (logio) pro- 
portion diseased leaf tissue to (logio) relative abundance of the focal host, and to 
the 10th quantile phylogenetic distance to the other plant species (without weight- 
ing for relative abundance). We also calculated ‘alternative host abundance’ by 
multiplying the abundance of each other plant species i by p(S) j, the probability of 
sharing pathogens between that species and the focal species (pathogen spillover), 
then taking the sum over all other species. We added the focal species abundance 
to alternative host abundance to generate ‘community- wide host abundance’. 
Disease and abundance measures were determined for each of the ten sites and 
averaged before analysis. We used linear regression to test the ability of (logio) 
alternative host abundance and (logio) community- wide host abundance to pre- 
dict (logio) proportion disease. 

For the experimental introduction experiment, we fit a nonlinear regression 
model to quantify the power of the pS model for predicting (logio) proportion 
diseased tissue on the novel species. Including local abundance of the resident species 
did not improve the model fit (data not shown). Fog transformations were used to 
improve normality and heteroscedasticity. All analyses were done in R v.3.0.2. 
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Agrochemical control of plant water use using 
engineered abscisic acid receptors 

Sang-Youl Park^’^* *, Francis C. Peterson^*, Assaf Mosquna^’^t*» Yao^’^, Brian F. Volkman^ & Sean R. Cutler^’^ 



Rising temperatures and lessening fresh water supplies are threaten- 
ing agricultural productivity and have motivated efforts to improve 
plant water use and drought tolerance. During water deficit, plants 
produce elevated levels of abscisic acid (ABA), which improves water 
consumption and stress tolerance by controlling guard cell aperture 
and other protective responses^’^. One attractive strategy for control- 
ling water use is to develop compounds that activate ABA receptors, 
but agonists approved for use have yet to be developed. In principle, 
an engineered ABA receptor that can be activated by an existing agro- 
chemical could achieve this goal. Here we describe a variant of the 
ABA receptor PYRABACTIN RESISTANCE 1 (PYRl) that possesses 
nanomolar sensitivity to the agrochemical mandipropamid and dem- 
onstrate its efficacy for controlling ABA responses and drought tol- 
erance in transgenic plants. Furthermore, crystallographic studies 
provide a mechanistic basis for its activity and demonstrate the rel- 
ative ease with which the PYRl ligand-binding pocket can be altered 
to accommodate new ligands. Thus, we have successfully repurposed 
an agrochemical for a new application using receptor engineering. 
We anticipate that this strategy will be applied to other plant recep- 
tors and represents a new avenue for crop improvement. 

The phytohormone ABA (Fig. la) has an essential role in regulating 
plant water use and drought tolerance. A land- plant-specific signalling 
network composed of receptors, phosphatases and kinases mediates ABA 
responses \ ABA receptors control the activity of a subfamily of three 
SNFl -related protein kinases (SnRK2 kinases) in response to envir- 
onmental stress. These SnRK2 kinases autoactivate by cis- and trans- 
autophosphorylation on their activation loops^’^, but are continuously 
inactivated by type 2C protein phosphatases (clade A PP2Cs), which 
results in low basal kinase activity. When ABA levels rise during stress, 
the phytohormone binds to soluble ABA receptors and stabilizes their 
activated conformations, enabling them to bind to and inhibit PP2Cs^“^ \ 
This in turn allows accumulation of activated SnRK2 kinases, whose 
direct targets include SLOW ANION CHANNEL 1, an anion channel 
that controls guard cell aperture, and ABA RESPONSE-ELEMENT- 
BINDING FACTORS, b-ZIP transcription factors that mediate ABA- 
regulated gene expressions^. Thus, ABA controls water use and stress 
physiology by receptor-mediated inhibition of PP2C activity and resul- 
tant SnRK2 kinase activation. 

Plants regulate their transpiration rates by modifying stomatal aper- 
ture, and consequently ABA receptors have emerged as attractive targets 
for water use optimization; however, ABA agonists approved for this 
use have yet to be developed. We reasoned that agrochemical control of 
plant water use could be accomplished in transgenic plants that express 
an engineered ABA receptor that responds to an existing agrochemi- 
cal, a strategy based on orthogonal ligand-receptor systems, which have 
enabled selective chemical control of diverse targets^^’^^. To identify ligands 
suitable for our strategy, we constructed a collection of PYRl mutants with 
saturating mutations in ligand- contacting residues and screened it to 
identify activating agrochemical ligands. Once identified, the sensitivities 



of specific ligand- receptor pairs were improved through targeted muta- 
genesis and functional selection. This scheme was facilitated by a 
previously constructed set of PYRl mutants that contains all possible 
475 single amino acid substitutions in the 25 residues that line the ABA 
binding pocket^^. Since overexpression of wild-type receptors has negative 
yield consequences^^, we inactivated the intrinsic ABA responsiveness 
of each of the 475 mutants by introducing an arginine at position K59, 
a highly conserved residue that forms a salt bridge with the carboxylate 
of ABA in wild-type receptors^"^ \ Each member of the mutant collection 
was individually tested for responsiveness to a panel of 15 commonly 
used non-herbicidal agrochemicals at high concentrations (100 pM) 
using a yeast two -hybrid-based assay that measures agonist- induced 
binding of receptor to PP2C^’^^. This screening effort, which involved 
7,125 mutant receptor-ligand response assays, identified receptors weakly 
responsive to 4 of the 15 compounds tested (Extended Data Fig. 1). 
This high hit rate is probably a consequence, in part, of the intrinsically 
low basal activity of PYRl, which facilitated the identification of weak 
responders. 

We next attempted to optimize response sensitivities using targeted 
mutagenesis and functional selections. This worked most successfully 
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Figure 1 | possesses nanomolar sensitivity to mandipropamid 

and functions in vitro and in vivo, a, Structures of ABA and mandipropamid. 
b, binds to the PP2C HABl in response to mandipropamid, 

but not ABA, as measured using a yeast two-hybrid assay, c, 
inhibits PP2C phosphatase activity in response to mandipropamid (red line), 
but not ABA (blue line). Shown are data using ABIl; ABI2 and HABl were also 
tested (IC 50 = 76 and 32 nM respectively), d, 6 XHis-GFP-PYRl^^^^^ and 
GFP-HABl were co-expressed in N. benthamiana leaves using Agrobacterium 
tumefaciens. Plants were treated with mock ( — ) or 50 pM mandipropamid 
(Mandi; -I-) solutions. Twenty hours later pyri^andi affinity purified 
from treated leaves. Input extracts and affinity-purified proteins were separated 
by SDS-polyacrylamide gel electrophoresis (SDS-PAGE) and detected using 
an anti-GFP antibody. 
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with receptors responsive to mandipropamid (Fig. la), a mandelamide 
compound used to control oomycete (blight) pathogens that is sold under 
the trade name Revus. Mutations in four separate residues (in combi- 
nation with K59R) were initially observed to confer mandipropamid 
responsiveness (Extended Data Figs 1 and 2). We constructed combi- 
nations of a subset of these mutations and identified a triple mutant 
(K59R, S122G, El 08 A) with low micromolar responsiveness in yeast- 
based assays (Extended Data Fig. 2). This mutant was next subjected 
to saturation mutagenesis at 22 pocket-lining residues and separately 
mutagenized by DNA shuffling, which together identified mutations in 
five residues that individually enhance sensitivity of the triple mutant 
(Extended Data Fig. 2). These enhancing mutations were assembled 
combinatorially using multiple site- directed mutagenesis and the muta- 
genized receptors were characterized directly. These efforts yielded a 
hextuple mutant, PYRl’^^^“ (PYR1(Y58H/K59R/V81I/F108A/S122G/ 
F159L)) that possesses nanomolar mandipropamid sensitivity in in 
vitro PP2C inhibition assays (half-maximum inhibitory concentration 
(IC 50 ) = 27 nM; Fig. lb, c). To rule out potential artefacts caused by our 
reliance on yeast-based receptor activation assays and selections, we exam- 
ined pyri^"^™ activity in Nicotiana benthamiana. pyri'^’^°\ but 
not PYRl, binds to the PP2C HYPERSENSITIVE TO ABAl (HABl) 
in response to mandipropamid when both proteins are co-expressed 
in N. benthamiana, demonstrating that pyRi^^^^^ functions in a plant 
cell environment (Fig. Id). pyRl^^^^^ is not activated by ABA in vitro, 
nor does mandipropamid substantially activate wild-type PYRl or ten 
other Ara^/dops/s ABA receptors tested (Extended Data Table 1 ) . Thus, 
PYriMandi selectively activated by mandipropamid. 

To understand the molecular basis for the engineered agrochemical 
sensitivity we solved the X-ray crystal structure of a quadruple mutant 
receptor, PYR1(K59R/V81I/F108A/F159L), in complex with mandipro- 
pamid and HABl at 2.25 A resolution (data collection structural statistics 
are shown in Extended Data Table 2 ). This quadruple mutant contains 
four of the six mutations present in pyRi^^NDi possesses nano- 
molar sensitivity to mandipropamid (IC 50 = 50 nM; Extended Data 
Fig. 3A); it was used because it formed higher- quality crystals than 
could be obtained with the hextuple mutant pyRi^^NDi mutant 



receptor binds the (S) -stereoisomer of mandipropamid, which adopts 
a U-shaped orientation (Extended Data Fig. 3B, C) reminiscent of sul- 
fonamide ABA receptor agonists^^"^^ and induces a closed-gate receptor 
conformation (Extended Data Fig. 3D) that is nearly indistinguishable 
from previously determined PYRl-agonist-PP2C complexes (Coc root 
mean squared deviation (r.m.s.d.) of —0.45 A). 

The structure obtained reveals how the ABA-binding pocket of PYRl 
was transformed to bind mandipropamid. The most conspicuous change 
in the mutant receptor is an increase in the volume of the ligand-binding 
pocket created by two mutations, El 08 A and F159L, that enable man- 
dipropamid’s lengthy propargyl substituents to fit in the binding pocket 
(Fig. 2). FI 08 A and F159L also enable hydrophobic contacts between 
mandipropamid and SI 09 and between mandipropamid and the G392 
of HABl, neither of which makes ABA contacts in wild- type structures 
(Extended Data Fig. 4). In addition, the K59R mutation enables a hydro- 
gen bond between the Ns of R59 and the amide carbonyl of mandipro- 
pamid, mimicking the direct contact between K59 and ABA’s carboxylate 
in wild-type PYRl (Extended Data Fig. 4). A second direct hydrogen 
bond occurs between E94 and mandipropamid’s amide carbonyl oxygen. 
Binding is also stabilized by extensive hydrophobic contacts to residues 
that would normally contact ABA in wild-type PYRl and two separate 
water-mediated hydrogen -bond networks that interact with mandipro- 
pamid’s amide carbonyl or its 3- and 4-alkoxy phenethyl substituents 
and the Trp lock (Extended Data Fig. 4). The contributions that the 
Y58H, V81I and S122G mutations present in pyRi^^^^^ make to ligand 
binding are less obvious, as they occur in residues too distant to make 
direct mandipropamid contacts. Collectively, these structural observa- 
tions show that a relatively small number of mutations are sufficient to 
reshape PYRl’s ligand-binding pocket so that it can be activated by an 
unnatural ligand. 

An unusually large family of receptors binds ABA in land plants. 
The restricted activation of PYRl and closely related receptors by the 
sulfonamide agonist quinabactin is sufficient to induce a full ABA res- 
ponse, indicating that simultaneous activation of all 14 ABA receptors 
is not necessary for synthetic pathway activation^^’^f It is likely, although 
untested, that activating PYRl should be sufficient to elicit global pathway 
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Figure 2 | Crystal structure of a mandipropamid responsive receptor — 

FI 08 A and F159L prevent steric clash, a. Previously published coordinates 
(Protein Data Bank accession 3QN1) were used to represent the inner surface 
of wild-type PYRl, which is shown as a mesh enclosing ABA (shown in 
yeUow); the side chains altered in the mandipropamid-responsive mutant are 
shown in grey, b, X-ray coordinates for a PYR1(K59R/V81I/F108A/F159L)- 
mandipropamid-HABl complex were obtained experimentally and used to 



represent the ligand-binding pocket. Mandipropamid (yeUow) is sold as mixed 
stereoisomers, but the mutant receptor selectively binds the (S) -isomer, 
c. Superimposition of mandipropamid (yellow) onto the wild-type receptor 
shows that the wild-type receptor disfavours binding due to steric cash with 
FI 08 and FI 59 (red arrows). Structures were rendered in Cinema4D using 
ePMV^^. The inner surface meshes shown were exported from PyMol; the latch 
loop has been omitted for clarity. 
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Figure 3 | Mandipropamid induces an ABA-like transcriptional response 
selectively in the genotype, a-d, The wild- type (WT) and 

transgenic genotypes were treated with 50 pM ABA, 2 pM 

mandipropamid (Mandi) or mock solutions for 8 h in biological triplicate. RNA 
was then isolated and used for RNA-seq experiments, a, Mandipropamid 
does not induce and ABA-like transcriptional response in the wild type 
genotype, b, Mandipropamid induces an ABA-like effect in the pyri^^ndi 
genotype, c, The pyri^^n^i genotype responds normally to ABA. d, The 
PYriMandi substantially alter basal transcript levels in the 

absence of mandipropamid treatment, a-c, Hexbin plots of log 2 -transformed 
fold change (FC) (chemical/mock) values for —21,000 transcripts with 
fragments per kilobase of exon per million fragments mapped (FPKM) 
abundance values above 0.1 in all experimental samples; d, Log 2 FPKM values 
are plotted. 



activation in adult plants. To test this, we made and characterized 
transgenic Arabidopsis plants that express pyri^andi 
trol of the constitutive viral 35S promoter. Seed germination is classically 
used to assess ABA effects, owing to ABA’s role in inhibiting germina- 
tion under environmentally unfavourable conditions. Mandipropamid 
inhibits seed germination in two independent trans- 

genic, but not wild-type or 35S::GFP-PYR1, strains. As expected, the 
mandipropamid sensitivity of the transgenic strains constructed corre- 
lates with pyri^^^^^ protein abundance (Extended Data Fig. 5 A-C). 
Mandipropamid also inhibits primary root growth in the 35S::PYR1^^^^ 
strains, but not wild- type or 35S::GFP-PYR1 genot\mes (Extended Data 
Fig. 5D). These data show that activating PYRl is sufficient to 
control seed and root ABA responses. 

To characterize the ABA response of SSSiiPYRl^"^^^^ transgenic 
lines more closely, we used RNA sequencing (RNA-seq) experiments 
to compare the transcriptional responses induced by mandipropamid 
and ABA treatments in both the wild- type and 35S::PYR1^^^^^ strains. 
As shown in Fig. 3a, mandipropamid does not induce a substantial 
ABA response in wild- type non- transgenic plants (Pearson’s correlation 
coefficient r = 0. 17); however, it does induce a global ABA-hke response 
in the 35S::PYR1^^^^^ line (r = 0.90; Fig. 3b). Additionally, the tran- 
scriptional responses of the wild-type and 35S::PYR1^^^^^ genotypes 
to ABA treatments are highly correlated (r = 0.97), indicating that the 
35S::PYR1^^^^^ transgene does not interfere substantially with the 
endogenous ABA response mediated by wild-type receptors (Fig. 3c). 
The basal transcript levels of untreated wild-type and 35S::PYR1^^^^^ 
genotypes are also highly correlated (r = 0.99; Fig. 3d), which indicates 
that the transgene has minimal effects on transcript abundances in the 
absence of mandipropamid treatment. Consistent with this, we observe 
negligible differences between the fresh weights or flowering times of 
the wild-type and two 35S::PYR1^^^^^ genotypes grown in the absence 
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Figure 4 | Agrochemical control of transpiration and drought tolerance 
in the pYRl^^^^ genotype, a-c, A — 2 °C increase in leaf temperature is 
selectively observed in response to mandipropamid in the pYRl^^^^^ 
genotype in Arabidopsis and tomato. WT, wild type, a. Three-week-old 
Arabidopsis seedlings were treated with 1 pM mandipropamid (Mandi) or 
a mock solution and imaged by thermography 24 h after application. 

Leaf warming is a consequence of reduced transpiration, h. Transgenic 
35S::PYR1^^^°^ tomato plants were grown alongside wild-type controls and 
treated with 25 pM mandipropamid and thermographed 24 h after application, 
c. Induction of drought tolerance by mandipropamid treatments of the 
PYriMandi Three- week- old wild-type or pYRi^^^^ genotype 

plants were treated with mandipropamid twice over the course of an 11 -day 
water deprivation period. Photographs were taken 24 h after re-watering. 
Drought survival experiments were conducted on three separate occasions with 
each experiment conducted using a minimum of three biological replicates. The 
data shown for each figure panel are subsets of larger experiments shown 
completely in Extended Data Figs 6-8. 

of mandipropamid treatment (Extended Data Fig. 5E, F). Thus, man- 
dipropamid induces a genome-wide ABA-like transcriptional response 
selectively in transgenic Arabidopsis plants expressing pYRl^^^^^ and 
the expression of PYRl^^^^^ is not associated with substantial changes 
in basal transcript levels or background ABA responsiveness. 

A critical physiological role of ABA is to control guard cell aperture 
and transpiration rates. This can be measured indirectly through leaf 
temperature, which increases when guard cells close owing to decreased 
evaporative cooling. After treatment with mandipropamid, transgenic 
Arabidopsis plants expressing pYRl^^^^^ show elevated leaf tempera- 
tures (Fig. 4a and Extended Data Fig. 6), indicating that pYRl^^^^^ 
can function in guard cells. The effects of mandipropamid persist ~2 days 
longer than those of ABA for wild- type plants (Extended Data Fig. 6), 
which could be due to multiple reasons, including differences in metabo- 
hsm between ABA and mandipropamid. To establish whether pYRi^^'^^^^ 
is active in other species, we constructed transgenic 35S::PYR1^^^^^ 
tomato plants and observed that they too show a similar increase in leaf 
temperature in response to mandipropamid treatments (Fig. 4b and 
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Extended Data Fig. 7), indicating that can control transpi- 

ration rates in two divergent eudicotyledonous species. Furthermore, 
like the effects of ABA on wild- type plants, the action of mandipropamid 
on the 35S::PYR1^^^^^ genotypes is sufficient to improve Ara^/dops/s 
survival after water deprivation (one measure of drought tolerance). 
When we subjected the wild-type, 35S::GFP-PYR1 and 35S::PYR1^^^^^ 
genotypes to a water deprivation regime, mandipropamid treatments 
selectively improved survival in two independent 35S::PYR1^'^^^^ trans- 
genic lines in three separate experiments (Fig. 4c and Extended Data 
Fig. 8), as expected based on the broad activation of ABA responses we 
have demonstrated with the PYRl^^^^Vmandipropamid system. 

Our data demonstrate selective agrochemical control of ABA signal- 
ling in Arabidopsis using an engineered receptor and illustrate the power 
of synthetic biological approaches for manipulating plant physiology. 
PYriMandi ^ control water use and to 

probe the ABA response pathway. Given the relatively simple structural 
basis underlying pyRi^^^^^ function, we anticipate that it should be 
possible to modify other ABA receptors so that individual family mem- 
bers can be selectively activated, which will facilitate functional ana- 
lyses at the whole-plant and cell-type-specific levels. Our work also has 
biotechnological implications. Although the genetic manipulation of 
ABA responses has been validated in the field as a strategy for improv- 
ing drought tolerance in canola^^, the broad use of the ABA pathway 
for manipulating drought tolerance is a relatively new idea that requires 
further validation. Moreover, the specific orthogonal control strategy 
outlined here will require testing in crops before it is suitable for use 
in the field. Nonetheless, our work demonstrates that it is possible to 
repurpose an existing agrochemical using receptor engineering. This 
strategy can be broadly applied to other plant receptors and agrochem- 
icals and therefore opens new avenues for crop improvement. 
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METHODS 

Construction of the K59R site saturation mutagenized ‘pocket’ library. Site- 
saturation mutagenesis involves directly constructing all 19 possible single amino 
acid substitution mutations at target residues of interest and enables systematic cov- 
erage of substitutions at sites of inter est^^. We constructed a library of site- saturated 
mutants at 25 pocket-lining residues in the ABA non-responsive PYRl (K59R) back- 
bone. In preliminary experiments screening error-prone PCR- mutagenized wild- 
type PYRl templates for mutants that would respond to agrochemicals, we isolated 
the K59R mutation in screens against structurally dissimilar agrochemicals. It is 
possible that, in addition to eliminating PYRl’s sensitivity to ABA, that the K59R 
mutation may sensitize PYRl to non-specific chemical activation. 

A set of site-saturated mutations was previously constructed in a wild-type PYRl 
backbone as part of a larger effort focused on engineering constitutively active ABA 
variants^^. The PYRl template mutagenized in those experiments was apBD-PYRl 
plasmid that encodes a GAL4-DNA binding domain (BD) fusion to PYRl; this 
plasmid can be directly used for assaying receptor-PP2C interactions in an appro- 
priate yeast strain co-transformed with pACT-PP2C, which express a GAL4 acti- 
vation domain fusion (ACT) to a PP2C of interest®. We used pACT-HABl in the 
experiments shown. 

We incorporated the K59R mutation into each of the original PYRl wild-type 
backbone mutants using PCR-based mutagenesis, which yielded a collection of 
475 PYRl (K59R) mutants in the following sites: P55, F61, 162, V81, V83, L87, P 88 , 
A89, S92, E94, E141, E108, II 10, HI 15, R1 16, LI 17, Y120, S122, M158, E159, A160, 
T162, V163, V164 and N167. This was accomplished in two ways. Plasmids con- 
taining mutations in twenty- two of the sites targeted (all except P55, E61 and 162) 
were mutagenized using inverse PCR with two mutagenic primers oriented in oppo- 
site directions and directly flanking K59. After phosphorylating with polynucleotide 
kinase, these primers were used for PCR amplification of each of 418 pBD-PYRl 
mutant templates. Three ligand-contacting residues (P55, E61 and 162) are too close 
to K59 to utilize this method. To introduce K59R into mutants at these sites, indi- 
vidual K59R mutagenic primers were designed complementary to each of the 57 
remaining mutant templates. These primers were then used for inverse PCR muta- 
genesis, as described earlier. The linear PCR products generated using either method 
were ligated using T4 DNA ligase, digested with the restriction enzyme Dpnl (to 
remove original template DNA) and transformed into competent Escherichia coli 
cells. Transformed colonies were screened by PCR using K59R allele- specific primers 
to identify plasmids that had successfully incorporated the K59R mutation. K59R 
mutant plasmids were isolated and sequenced to verify that they contained both 
the introduced K59R mutation and the original ligand-site mutation. This muta- 
genesis effort created a set of 47 5 PYRl (K59R) variants containing aU possible single 
amino acid substitutions at 25 ligand-contacting residues. Sanger sequencing was 
used to validate all clones constructed. 

Assays of the pocket library for agrochemical responsiveness. The set of 475 

mutant plasmids were individually transformed into the Y190 yeast two-hybrid 
reporter strain co-transformed with pACT-HABI, as previously described®. The 
yeast strains generated were arrayed into 96 -well plates yielding what we refer to as 
the ‘pocket library’. The pocket library strains were spotted onto duplicate agar plates 
containing selective synthetic dextrose (minus Leu and Trp) medium that was sup- 
plemented with a single test compound at 100 pM. The pocket library strains were 
separately tested for responsiveness to the following compounds: benzothiadiazole, 
mandipropamid, fludioxonil, benoxacor, mesotrione, thiamethoxam, cyprrodinil, 
azoxystrobin, primicarb, lufenuron, tefluthrin, fomasafen, cloquintocet, fenclorim 
and cloquintocet-mexyl. AU agrochemicals used were purchased from Sigma- Aldrich. 
After incubating test plates at 30 °C for 2 days, colonies were chloroform lysed and 
stained to reveal P-galactosidase expression levels, using previously described methods®. 
Mutants displaying responsiveness to the test compound, if present, were identified 
by virtue of X-gal staining and then subjected to subsequent optimization efforts. 
First round optimization by combinatorial mutagenesis. To identify potential 
additive or synergistic interactions between the mutations that improve receptor 
function, we constructed combinations of the best variants identified in the first 
round of screening for mandipropamid, benzothiadiazole, benoxacor and fludiox- 
onU sensitivity. The mutations selected for combinatorial mutagenesis are marked 
with asterisks in Extended Data Eig. 1. The mutant combinations were constructed 
using the QuickChange Lightning Multi Site-Directed PCR Mutagenesis kit (AgUent) 
using pBD-PYRI (K59R) template DNA and mutagenic primers, essentially as pre- 
viously described^®. The mutant combinations were sequence validated, introduced 
into the pACT-HABI Y190 reporter strain and then tested for responsiveness to a 
range of compound concentrations (100, 50, 25, 10, 1, 0.2, 0.1 or 0 pM each test 
compound). These efforts yielded double-mutant receptor variants with improved 
sensitivity for the four compound-receptor pairs examined; however, only man- 
dipropamid and benzothiadiazole receptors displayed responses at concentrations 
as low as 1 pM. Efforts to improve the benzothiadiazole receptor further were aban- 
doned because we could not produce active recombinant protein for biochemical 



characterization. The most sensitive response to mandipropamid was obtained with 
the triple mutant PYR1(K59R/E108A/S122G) (Extended Data Eig. 2). 
Site-saturation mutagenesis. We screened for additional pocket-located mutations 
that would improve the mandipropamid responsiveness of the PYR1(K59R/E108A/ 
S122G) receptor. Extended Data Eigure 2 A outlines the engineering scheme for 
developing the receptor and Extended Data Eig. 2B the specific mutants tested for 
activity. We first conducted site- saturation mutagenesis of 23 pocket-lining residues 
using NNK primers, which enable all amino acids at a targeted site to be encoded 
while only encoding one of the three possible stop codons. Each NNK primer was 
used to generate a pool of PYR1(K59R/E108A/S122G) receptors which were then 
combined and transformed into a pACT-HABI MAV99 reporter strain, which 
allows URA3 -based negative selection against constitutively active receptors and 
positive selection of activated receptors^^. The pooled yeast cells were first plated 
onto synthetic dextrose (without Trp and Leu) media containing 0.1% EOA to select 
against constitutively active receptors. After 2 days, the surviving yeast cells were 
plated onto SD (without Ura, Trp and Leu) plates containing 1 pM mandipropamid, 
a concentration too low to allow growth of a control M AV 99 p ACT -H AB 1 reporter 
strain expressing pBD-PYRl(K59R/E108A/S122G). Colonies displaying groAvth 
on the selective medium were identified and subsequently re-tested on selective 
media with and without mandipropamid. These efforts yielded ten mutations in 
five residues (V81C, V81I, V81T, V83L, L87A, E159L, E159M, E159V, A160V, V164I) 
that enhance the mandipropamid sensitivity of PYR1(K59R/E108A/S122G) (see 
Extended Data Eig. 2B). 

DNA shuffling. We also used recombination-based mutagenesis to identify mutant 
combinations that enhance PYR1(K59R/E108A/S122G) sensitivity using nucleo- 
tide excision and exchange technology (NExT)^®. An equal amount of PYRl (K59R/ 
E108A/S122G) template was recombined with an equal amount of template DNA 
that was made by pooling plasmid DNAs from the PYR1(K59R/E108A/S122G) 
NNK plasmid libraries described earlier. A ~200,000 member library of muta- 
genized clones was generated and was transformed into the MAV99 pACT -HAB 1 
reporter strain. Selections were conducted on plates containing 1 pM mandipro- 
pamid and characterized for ligand-dependent interactions, as described earlier. 
These efforts identified Y58H as an additional mutation that improves the man- 
dipropamid sensitivity of the PYR1(K59R/E108A/S122G) receptor. Y58 was not 
targeted in the PYRl (K59R/E108A/S122G) NNK library and was therefore a spon- 
taneous mutant that arose during the mutagenesis process. The side chain of Y58 
projects into PYRl’s ligand-binding pocket, but is not within the 5 A cut-off that 
we initially employed for targeting pocket residues for site- saturation mutagenesis. 
Final optimization using combinatorial mutagenesis. Mutagenic primers for all 
of the strongest enhancing mutations identified in the NNK-mutagenesis (V81I, 
V83L, F159L, A160V and V164I) were designed and used simultaneously with the 
QuickChange Lightning Multi Site-Directed Mutagenesis kit (Agilent) using PYRl 
(Y58H/K59R/P108A/S122G) template DNA. Individual clones were sequenced to 
identify combination mutants, which were transformed into the Y 190 pACT -HABl 
yeast strain and assayed for mandipropamid sensitivity on varying concentrations 
of mandipropamid. This led to the identification of PYR1(Y58H/K59R/V81I/S122G/ 
P108A/E159L), pyri^^^^\ which responds to mandipropamid concentrations 
as low as 10 nM in the yeast assay (Pig. lb and Extended Data Pig. 2B). 
Receptor- and ligand-mediated PP2C inhibition. pyRi^^^^^ and 9 of the 1 1 
wild-type receptors characterized (previously cloned^®) were expressed as 6 XHis- 
tagged fusion proteins in pET28; PYL9 and PYLl 1 were expressed as maltose-binding 
fusion proteins using the pMAL-c expression vector^”. Recombinant 6 X His-tagged 
receptors^® and GST -PP2Cs® were expressed and purified as previously described®’^”. 
PP2C assays were conducted in 96-weU polystyrene flat-bottom microtitre plates 
(Greiner). Assays for all receptors except PYL9 were conducted using the following 
assay conditions: 100 nM 6 X His -receptor, 50 nM GST-PP2C, 100 mM Tris-HCl 
(pH 7.9), 100 mM NaCl, ImM MnCl 2 , 1% P-mercaptoethanol and 0.3% BSA. 
Reactions were mixed with probe molecules (or mock carrier solvent-only controls), 
equilibrated for 30 min, after which 4-methylumbeliferyl phosphate was added (1 mM 
final concentration). The plates were read using a Victor 2 plate reader (PerkinElmer) 
(355 nm excitation, 460 nm emission). PYL9 was assayed at 300 nM, under other- 
wise identical conditions. GST-HABl, GST-ABIl and GST-ABI2 were all tested 
with identical reactions, which were run in triplicate. The ratio of receptor to PP2C 
used in our assays was selected based on titration experiments, which showed that 
maximal inhibition of HABl PP2C activity (at saturating ABA concentrations, 
10 pM) required a twofold excess of each receptor to PP2C; the total PP2C con- 
centration used (50 nM; established empirically) probably overestimates active PP2C 
concentrations since we observed some IC 50 values below 50 nM. PP2C activity 
values reported are expressed as per cent control values, which were calculated by 
including the carrier solvent (1% dimethylsulphoxide (DMSO)) and the specific 
receptor assayed, but no probe molecule. 

Receptor-PP2C pull-down assays. pyRi^^^^ was cloned as a 6 XHis-GEP fusion 
protein in pEGAD^®. HAB 1 was cloned as a CEP fusion protein in the vector pEGAD 
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(without a 6XHis tag). Both constructs were transformed into Agrobacterium 
tumefaciens (GV3101) and these strains and a strain expressing the silencing sup- 
pressor p 19 were mixed together in ratios corresponding to 0. 1 receptor, 1 .0 HABl 
and 0.5 pl9 final ODgoo nm units, respectively; this yielded roughly equimolar amounts 
of PP2C and receptor. The mixture was infiltrated into two separate N. benthamiana 
leaves and 2 days later the leaves were treated with either 50 pM mandipropamid or 
mock solutions made in water containing 0.02% Silwet L-77 (obtained from Lehle 
Seeds). After 20 h, the leaves were homogenized in liquid nitrogen, resuspended in 
an extraction buffer composed of 1 X TBS, 0.1% NP-40, 1 mM dithiothreitol (DTT), 
10% glycerol and 1 X plant protease inhibitor cocktail (USB) and clarified by cen- 
trifugation. Twenty- five milligrams of PrepEase Ni-TED beads (USB) was added 
to 2 ml of each extract to isolate 6 X His-tagged pyRl^^^^^ receptors and associated 
proteins. The resin was washed three times; bound proteins were eluted in SDS- 
PAGE loading buffer, separated by SDS-P AGE and then electroblotted onto nitro- 
cellulose membranes. Both pyRl^^^^^ and HABl were expressed as GEP fusion 
proteins and detected using an anti-GEP monoclonal primary antibody (Clontech) 
and an anti-mouse IgG-HP sheep secondary antibody (GE Healthcare) using ECL 
(Perkin Elmer) development. 

Protein crystallization. PYR1(K59R/V81I/E108A/E159L) and ANHABl (residues 
1-178 deleted) were expressed in E. coli and purified as described previously®’^. 
Purified PYR1(K59R/V81I/E108A/P159L) was mixed with an eqimolar amount of 
ANHABl and a fivefold molar excess of mandipropamid and incubated at room 
temperature for 10 min. The mixture was then exchanged into 20 mM Tris (pH 7.6), 
50 mM NaCl solution and concentrated to 15 mgmP\ Crystallization was con- 
ducted at 19 °C by sitting-drop vapour diffusion by mixing equal volumes of the 
protein with well solution containing 100 mM Bis-Tris propane (pH 7.0), 22.5% 
PEG 2000 monomethyl ether, and 150 mM sodium malonate. The resulting crys- 
tals were flash frozen after passing through a cryoprotection solution of the well 
solution plus an additional 20% glycerol. AU diffraction data were collected at 100 K 
using an R-AXIS IV^ ^ detector equipped with a MicroMax007 generator and an 
Osmic mirror set. Diffraction data were processed with HKL2000. 

X-ray crystal structure determination. Molecular replacement was used to eval- 
uate the initial phases using the PYRl-ABA-HABl complex (Protein Data Bank 
accession 3QN 1) as the search model. Phenix.AutoMR solved the initial phases and 
automatically built in the majority of the residues for the ternary complex. Models 
were completed through iterative rounds of manual model building in Coot and 
refinement with Phenix.refme using translational libration screw-motion (TLS) and 
individual atomic displacement parameters. Mandipropamid was modelled using 
the ProgDrg server and placed into the complex after several rounds of manual 
refinement to limit model bias. The geometry of the final structure was validated 
using Molprobity and Procheck. Ramachandran statistics for the ternary complex 
were 98.3 and 1 .7% for the favoured and additionally allowed regions of the Rama- 
chandran plot, respectively. Data collection and refinement statistics for the final 
model are listed in Extended Data Table 2. 

Production of transgenic Arabidopsis. The pyRi^^NDi sequence was 

PGR amplified from the pBD-PYRl^^^^^ template and cloned into the plant trans- 
formation vector pEGAD under control of the 35S promoter. This construct was 
introduced into A. tumefacians GV3101 and then used to transform Arabidopsis 
using the floral dip method^^ and the resultant seed was germinated in soil and 
treated with glufosinate to identify transformed plants. Seed from approximately 
15-16 transgenic plants were harvested individually and used to identify single 
insert lines. Three independent homozygous single insert 35S::PYR1^^^^^ inser- 
tion lines (referred to as lines 1, 2 3 in Extended Data Eigs 5 and 8) were used in this 
work. The RNA-seq experiments used line 1, which had the highest-level expres- 
sion of PYRl^^^^^ protein, and the drought experiments used both lines 1 and 2. 
Protein blots comparing protein expression levels in the lines are presented in 
Extended Data Eig. 4. Western blots characterizing PYRl protein expression levels 
used a previously described and validated polyclonal PYRl antibody^^. 

Root growth and seed germination assays. The wild-type, PYRl®^ and pyRl^^^^ 
genotypes were surface sterilized in bleach and plated on to 0.7% agar Petri plates 
containing one-half MS salts and one-half 0.5% sucrose. After 4 days of stratifica- 
tion at 4 °C, the plates were transferred to a growth chamber in darkness and allowed 
to germinate for 24 h and then transferred to Petri plates (0.7% agar containing 
one-half MS salts and one-half 0.5% sucrose) supplemented with differing con- 
centrations of mandipropamid. These plates were then grown vertically under 
darkness. The amount of new root growth after transfer was measured 72 h after 
transfer. Seeds for germination assays were prepared similarly except that the 
plates contained differing concentrations of mandipropamid. 

RNA-seq experiments. We examined the effects of ABA and mandipropamid on 
gene expression in wild type and the pyRl^^^^^ (line 1) transgenic lines. Seed of 
the wild type or transgenic lines were surface sterilized, stratified for 4 days at 4 °C 
and then grown for 10 days at room temperature under continuous illumination in 
a liquid culture consisting of one-half MS salts and one-half 0.5% sucrose and 



grown with continuous shaking to provide aeration. After 10 days, the culture solu- 
tions were adjusted to contain 50 pM ABA, 2 pM mandipropamid, or a mock treat- 
ment. Each compound/mock exposure was conducted in biological triplicate. The 
( +) -stereoisomer of ABA (Biosynth, AG) was used in this study and mandipropamid 
(mixed stereoisomer) was purchased from Sigma-Aldrich. After 8 h exposure to 
the test compounds, RNA was isolated using RNAEasy Plant RNA isolation kit 
(Qiagen) and treated with DNase. The total RNA was prepared for RNA-seq using 
the NEBNext platform, which consists of a Poly(A) mRNA Magnetic Isolation 
Module, NEBNext Multiplex Oligos for lUumina, and NEBNext Ultra RNA Library 
Prep Kit for Illumina, New England BioLabs. poly(A) mRNA was isolated using 
NEBNext oligo d(T) 2 s magnetic beads and 5 pg total RNA input, as described by 
the manufacturer. mRNA was eluted using the kit’s first-strand synthesis reaction 
buffer and hybridized to a random primer mix by incubating the sample at 94 °C 
for 15 min followed by cooling. Eirst-strand cDNA was synthesized using Proto- 
Script II reverse transcriptase and subsequently second-strand synthesis reactions 
were conducted using the kit’s components. The double- stranded cDNA produced 
was purified using Agencourt AMPure XP beads and NEBNext adaptors were 
ligated to the purified cDNAs. The adaptor-ligated DNA was then size-selected using 
Agencourt AMPure XP beads. Quantities of the size-selected cDNA were increased 
by PGR enriched (using the manufacturer’s protocol) and purified using AMPure XP 
beads. Library quality was assessed using a Bioanalyzer. The libraries were sequenced 
using a HiSeq instrument. Each lane was used to analyse six barcoded libraries. 
Data from 51 cycles of single-end reads were collected. This ultimately yielded 
approximately 20 million mapped reads per barcoded sample. 

The raw HiSeq data was mapped to the Arabidopsis genome using TOPHat, which 
matches Illumina reads to the Arabidopsis reference genome (TAIR 10) sequence 
and calculates the abundance of each gene using the EPKM (fragments per kilo- 
base of exon per million fragments mapped) metric. The Cufflinks^^ package was 
used to compare samples and the cuffdiff results (showing mean transcript EPKM 
values and significant differences for all pairwise comparisons) is available (see 
Source Data associated with Pig. 3). Twenty-two thousand three-hundred and 
twenty-six genes displayed non-zero mean EPKM values in all samples and, of 
these, 20,534 genes had mean EPKM values greater than 0.1 across all samples and 
these were used to make the comparisons of global gene expression patterns shown 
in Pig. 3. 

Drought stress assays. The wild-type Columbia, 35S::PYR1-GPP (PYRl^^^) and 
PYriMandi fQj. drought stress tolerance assays. Each experiment 

was conducted independently of the other at different times over the course of 
8 months. Lines 1 and 2 are two independent homozygous single- insertion transfer- 
DNA lines (their construction is described earlier); the PYRl®^ line, which comple- 
ments thepyrl-1 mutant phenotype, has previously been described®. Each experiment 
was initiated with five pots of each genotype (four plants per pot) and entire pots 
were discarded if any of the seedlings died after transplantation; however, each 
experimental replicate contained a minimum of three pots (raw data shown in 
Extended Data Pig. 8). After 2 weeks (experiment 1) or 3 weeks (experiments 2 
and 3) growth under standard water regimes, watering was ceased and the plants 
were treated with a mock or 1 pM mandipropamid solution made in water con- 
taining 0.02% Silwet L-77; the plants were treated a second time 4 days (experiment 1) 
or 3 days (experiments 2 and 3) after the initial treatment. Leaf turgor of the wild- 
type controls was monitored in each of the three experimental sets to identify 
endpoints based on wilting (between 10 to 12 days, which varies between the three 
experiments because of differences in ambient humidity and other growth para- 
meters), at which point all plants in the experimental series were re-watered and 
then survival rates were assessed by restoration of leaf turgor 24 h after re-watering. 
Generation and characterization of transgenic tomato expressing PYR1^^^^\ 
The 35S::PYR1^^^^^ construct used for construction of Arabidopsis transgenics 
was modified to contain a kanamycin selection marker. Tomato was transformed 
by Agrobacterium-mediated transformation as described previously^®, with minor 
modifications. Surface- sterilized tomato seeds (strain UC82B) were germinated on 
sterilized wet filter paper. Cotyledons from 7-day-old seedlings were excised and 
dipped into a suspension of Agrobacterium in MS medium containing 100 pM ace- 
tosyringone and 10 pM 2-mercatoethanol for 10 min. Explants were then placed on 
co-cultivation medium containing MS salts, 3% sucrose, 0.3% Gelite and 1.5 mgP^ 
zeatin. After 3 days of co-culture in darkness, the explants were transferred onto 
callus induction medium containing MS salts, 3% sucrose, 0.3% Gelite, 1.5 mgU^ 
zeatin, 100 mg kanamycin and 125 mg carbenicillin. Explants were trans- 
ferred to freshly prepared medium every 2 weeks. CaUi-displaying shoot buds were 
transferred to the medium containing 1 mg P ^ zeatin to simulate shoot elongation. 
Transgenic shoots 1 cm in length were cut and transferred onto rooting medium 
containing MS salts, 1.5% sucrose, 0.3% Gelite, 1 mgP^ isobutyric acid, 50 mgP^ 
kanamycin and 125 mgP^ carbenicillin. After 2-3 weeks young plants displaying 
well-developed roots were transferred to the soil. The experiments shown in Extended 
Data Eig. 7D were conducted using a primary transgenic line and those shown in 
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Fig. 4 and Extended Data Fig. 7A, C used T2 progeny from an independent single- 
insert transgenic line. The T2 seed was germinated on filter paper and transferred 
to soil. Proteins from leaf tissue were probed with an anti-PYRl antibody to infer 
protein expression levels. Plants lacking expression were confirmed by PCR to be 
non-transgene-containing segregants (that is, null segregants). We propagated the 
transgenic plants, null segregants and wild-type controls by making cuttings from 
plants of the same age. To make these clones, ~5-cm-long shoots were excised and 
planted in soil after treatment with a commercial rooting powder (Bonide). Plants 
were grown in a growth chamber on a 16 h light cycle at 25 °C. About 3 weeks after 
clone establishment, thermal images were collected and the plants were then treated 
with a solution containing 25 pM mandipropamid, 0.1% DMSO and 0.05% Silwet-77. 
Thermal images were then collected 24 h after treatment. The experiment shown in 
Extended Data Fig. 7D used clones derived from an independent primary trans- 
genic line and treated with a lower mandipropamid concentration (10 pM). For 
this experiment, ~3 weeks after clones were established, the transgenic and wild- 
type controls were treated with a mock solution (0.1% DMSO and 0.05% Silwet-77) 
and then thermal images were collected after 24 h. Three days later the plants were 
treated with a solution containing 10 pM mandipropamid, 0.1% DMSO and 0.05% 
Silwet-77. Thermal images were then taken again 24 h after treatment. 
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Exit from dormancy provokes DNA-damage-induced 
attrition in haematopoietic stem cells 

Dagmar Walter^*, Amelie Lier^*, Anja Geiselhart^, Frederic B. Thalheimer^, Sina Huntscha^, Mirko C. Sobotta"^, Bettina Moehrle^, 
David Brocks^, Irem Bayindir^, Paul Kaschutnig^, Katja Muedder^, Corinna Klein\ Anna Jauch^, Timm Schroeder^, 

Hartmut Geiger^’^, Tobias P. Dick"^, Tim Holland -Letz^°, Peter Schmezer^\ Steven W. Lane^^, Michael A. Rieger^, 

Marieke A. G. Essers^’^^, David A. Williams^"^’^^’^^’^^, Andreas Trumpp^’^ & Michael D. Milsom^’^ 



Haematopoietic stem cells (HSCs) are responsible for the lifelong 
production of blood cells. The accumulation of DNA damage in HSCs 
is a hallmark of ageing and is probably a major contributing factor 
in age-related tissue degeneration and malignant transformationb 
A number of accelerated ageing syndromes are associated with de- 
fective DNA repair and genomic instability, including the most com- 
mon inherited bone marrow failure syndrome, Fanconi anaemia^’^. 
However, the physiological source of DNA damage in HSCs from 
both normal and diseased individuals remains unclear. Here we show 
in mice that DNA damage is a direct consequence of inducing HSCs 
to exit their homeostatic quiescent state in response to conditions 
that model physiological stress, such as infection or chronic blood 
loss. Repeated activation of HSCs out of their dormant state provoked 
the attrition of normal HSCs and, in the case of mice with a non- 
functional Fanconi anaemia DNA repair pathway, led to a complete 
collapse of the haematopoietic system, which phenocopied the highly 
penetrant bone marrow failure seen in Fanconi anaemia patients. 
Our findings establish a novel link between physiological stress and 
DNA damage in normal HSCs and provide a mechanistic explana- 
tion for the universal accumulation of DNA damage in HSCs dur- 
ing ageing and the accelerated failure of the haematopoietic system 
in Fanconi anaemia patients. 

To interrogate whether DNA damage could be induced in vivo by 
physiological activation of HSCs out of quiescence, we injected C57BL/6J 
mice with polyinosinic:polycytidylic acid (pI:pC) to mimic a viral infec- 
tion and induce a type I interferon response. As previously described^, 
administration of pLpC led to a rapid transition of long-term (LT)- 
HSCs from quiescence into an active cell cycle in vivo (Fig. la and 
Extended Data Fig. la-f). Using the alkaline comet assay, we observed 
increased DNA double- strand breaks (DSBs) and single- strand breaks 
in LT -HSCs isolated from mice treated with pI:pC, consistent with the 
hypothesis that HSC quiescence facilitates genomic stability^ (Fig. lb, c). 
This finding was recapitulated when we interrogated the frequency of 
LT-HSCs that harboured nuclear foci of yH2AX, a surrogate marker of 
DSBs, and both 53BP1 and RAD51 foci, which comprise downstream 
repair intermediates of DNA DSBs (Fig. Id-f). A comparison of the ki- 
netics of yH2AX foci induction suggested that de novo DNA damage 
follows exit out of quiescence (Extended Data Fig. Ig). To test the rela- 
tionship between cell cycle induction and the DNA damage response 
(DDR) in vivo, we made use of two genetic mouse models that have a 
perturbed HSC response to pI:pC treatment. HSCs in mice with deletions 



of either the type I interferon receptor iljnar~'~) or stem cell antigen- 1 
Sca-1 also known as Ly6a), fail to enter the cell cycle in re- 
sponse to pI:pC treatment. However, Sca-1~'~ HSCs still maintain the 
interferon (IFN)-ot transcriptional response whereas lfnar~'~ HSCs 
do not (Extended Data Fig. Ih-j)^. In both models, we could observe a 
complete rescue of the pLpC-induced DDR in LT-HSCs (Fig. Ig). Mech- 
anistically, this demonstrates that DNA damage is dependent on the 
effect of IFN-oc on LT-HSCs and is probably a consequence of cell cycle 
entry as opposed to induction of the IFN-ot transcriptional response 
program. 

HSCs can be induced out of quiescence in vivo using a range of phys- 
iological stimuli that are not DNA-damaging agents, such as treatment 
with IFN-oc, granulocyte colony- stimulating factor (G-CSF), thrombo- 
poietin (TPO) or by serial bleeding^’^”^. We found that all these physio- 
logical stimuli were able to induce a robust cell cycle entry response from 
LT-HSCs in vivo (Extended Data Fig. 2a, b) and all were able to provoke 
DNA damage in LT-HSCs in a similar range to that observed for pLpC 
(Fig. Ih). Thus, the acquisition of DNA damage in LT-HSCs is a uniform 
consequence of treating mice with a range of stimuli that provoke HSC 
cycle entry and model physiological stress situations including infec- 
tion and chronic blood loss. 

Mitochondrial reactive oxygen species (ROS) are thought to act as 
key DNA-damaging agents in the context of replicative stress. In line 
with the observation that the metabolic activity of mitochondria is higher 
in proliferating haematopoietic progenitors compared to LT-HSCs at 
homeostasis^’^®, we found that mitochondrial membrane potential was 
increased within the LT-HSC compartment itself upon in vivo exit from 
quiescence (Extended Data Fig. 2c, d). Using retrovirally- encoded gen- 
etic redox probes^’^^, we could determine that this altered mitochon- 
drial metabolism correlated with a significant increase in the levels of 
both cytoplasmic H 2 O 2 and of the mitochondrial glutathione redox 
potential in HSCs in vivo (Fig. 2a, b and Extended Data Fig. 2e-h). 
Critically, we could detect elevated levels of the ROS-specific 8-oxo-2 ' - 
deoxyguanosine (8-Oxo-dC) lesion on the DNA of activated LT-HSCs 
(Fig. 2c and Extended Data Fig. 2c) . ROS-induced lesions can ultimately 
precipitate DNA DSBs if unresolved before DNA replication. Thus, com- 
bined overexpression of the ROS-detoxifying enzymes manganese su- 
peroxide dismutase (SOD2) and catalase rescued the stress-induced 
increase in DNA DSBs in LT -HSCs, while still maintaining their ability 
to exit quiescence in vivo (Fig. 2d and Extended Data Fig. 2e, f, i-1). This 
positions ROS as upstream effectors of DNA damage in stress-induced 
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LT-HSCs, while more differentiated progenitors are unresponsive to 
stress and already demonstrate higher homeostatic levels of DNA dam- 
age due to their higher proliferative index (Extended Data Fig. 3a-g). 

Inactivation of the Fanconi anaemia DNA repair pathway compro- 
mises the genomic integrity of HSCs, resulting in bone marrow failure 
and an increased risk of haematological malignancy^^. Pro-inflammatory 
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Figure 2 | Metabolic ROS induce DNA damage in cycling LT-HSCs. 

a, FACS plots showing percentage of LT-HSCs with a predominant oxidized or 
reduced glutathione redox state after pLpC treatment, b, Percentage of LT- 
HSCs with a more oxidizing glutathione redox potential or increased 
endogenous H 2 O 2 generation after pLpC treatment. Cyto, cytoplasm; Mito, 
mitochondria. Data are mean ± s.d., n = 5-6. c. Fold change in 8-Oxo-dG 
lesions within LT-HSCs after the indicated treatment compared to control 
(Ctrl; non-treated). Mean fluorescent intensity (MFI). Data are mean ± s.d., 
n — 4-8. d. Percentage of yH2AX-positive transduced LT-HSCs after 
pLpC treatment. SF-CS-I-G,catalase/SOD2-overexpressing vector; SF-I-G, 
control vector. Data are mean ± s.d., n — 4-5. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01. 

Not significant (NS) — P> 0.05. 



Figure 1 | pI:pC induces proliferation-induced 
DNA damage in LT-HSCs. a. Time course of LT- 
HSCs in active cycle (G1/S/G2/M) after pLpC 
treatment. Data are mean ± standard deviation 
(s.d.), n = 8-11. b, c. Comet analysis of LT-HSCs 
after pLpC treatment (b) and mean olive tail 
moment in LT-HSCs (c). Data are mean ± s.d., 
n — 3. dy Representative LT-HSCs stained with 
4',6-diamidino-2-phenylindole (DAPI; blue) 
and anti-yH2AX, anti-53BPl or anti-RAD51 
antibodies (green). Arrow indicates foci. 

e. Percentage of yH2AX-positive LT-HSCs after 
pLpC treatment. Data are mean ± s.d., n — 3-4. 

f. Percentage of 53BP1/RAD51 -positive LT-HSCs 
after pLpC treatment. Data are mean ± s.d., 
n = 3. g. Percentage of yH2 AX- positive wild- type 
(WT), lfnar~^~ or Sca-1~^~ LT-HSCs after 
pLpC treatment. Data are mean ± s.d., n — 3-5. 
h. Percentage of yH2AX-positive LT-HSCs after 
the indicated treatment. Data are mean ± s.d., 
n — 3-5. Ctrl, control (non-treated). *P< 0.05, 

< 0.01. Not significant (NS) = P > 0.05. 
Details of exact experimental numbers and 
statistical analysis can be found in Methods. 

cytokines have been proposed to act as mediators of the bone marrow 
failure observed in Fanconi anaemia patients (Extended Data Fig. 4a-c), 
although the mechanistic link with DNA damage remains unclear^’^^’^^. 
RNA expression analysis and enumeration of nuclear FANCD2 foci 
revealed that LT-HSCs engaged a Fanconi anaemia pathway-mediated 
DDR in vivo in response to physiological stress (Fig. 3a, b and Extended 
Data Fig. 4d-g). In mice harbouring a targeted deletion of Fanca 
(Fanca~^~), and that therefore were unable to mount the Fanconi anae- 
mia DDR, administration of pLpC resulted in higher levels of DNA 
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Figure 3 | The Fanconi anaemia pathway is involved in resolving in vivo 
proliferative stress in LT-HSCs. a. Representative LT-HSCs stained with 
DAPI (blue) and anti-FANCD2 antibody (green) isolated from control (Ctrl; 
non-treated) or pLpC-treated mice. Arrow indicates FANCD2 focus, 
b. Percentage of FANCD2 -positive LT-HSCs after pLpC treatment. Data are 
mean ± s.d., n — 3-4. c. Percentage of yH2AX-positive LT-HSCs after pLpC 
treatment. WT, wild type. Data are mean ± s.d., n — 3-5. d. Cumulative 
incidence of LT-HSC death after first in vitro division, n — 126-187. *P < 0.05, 
**P<0.01. 
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Figure 4 | Chronic stress leads to LT-HSC depletion and bone marrow 
failure in Fanca~^~ mice, a, Frequency of bone marrow label- retaining LT- 
HSCs (LRCs) after an extended pI:pC schedule. WT, wild type. Individual mice 
plus mean are indicated, n — 7-lO.h, Competitive repopulation assay using 
bone marrow cells from mice subjected to an extended pI:pC schedule. 
Individual donor mice, mean ± s.d. are indicated, n — 17-18. c. Cumulative 
bone marrow failure (BMF) incidence in wild-type (WT) or Fanca~‘~ mice 
after repeated pI:pC treatment, n = 12-18. d-f. Peripheral blood cell analysis 
from PBS- (blue) or pI:pC- (black) treated Fanca~^~ mice. Total leukocyte 
counts (WBC; d), platelets (PLT; e) and haemoglobin levels (Hb; f). Individual 
bone marrow failure mice are numbered (FA #1 and so on), g, h. Representative 



haematoxylin and eosin (H&E)- stained sections of bone marrow (g) and femur 
cellularity (h) in control or pI:pC-treated Fanca~^~ mice. Data are mean ± s.d., 
n — 6-10. i, FACS plots showing frequency of lineage” c-Kit^ (LK) HSCs/ 
progenitors in bone marrow of control or pLpC-treated Fanca~^~ mice, 
j. Frequency of LK cells per femur in control or pI:pC-treated Fanca~‘~ mice. 
Data are mean ± s.d., n — 6-10. k. Competitive repopulation assay using bone 
marrow cells from control or pI:pC-treated wild-type mice. Percentage graft 
at 12 weeks after transplantation is shown. Data are mean ± s.d., n — 5-6. 

1, Percentage of CDllb^ donor cells in peripheral blood at 12 weeks after 
transplantation. Data are mean ± s.d., n — 5-18. Control, Ctrl (PBS treated). 
*P < 0.05, < 0.01. Not significant (NS) = P > 0.05. 



damage in LT -FiSCs compared to their wild-type counterparts (Fig. 3c 
and Extended Data Fig. 4h, i). These data identify the Fanconi-anaemia- 
mediated DDR as a route via which proliferative DNA damage is re- 
solved in LT-FiSCs in vivo. Using an in vitro model of FiSC activation, 
we could observe that the in vivo stress phenotypes of altered mitochon- 
drial metabolism, increased ROS-induced DNA lesions and elevated 
DNA DSBs, were all conserved when fluorescence-activated cell sorting 
(FACS) -isolated LT- FiSCs were induced to exit quiescence by in vitro 
culture in the absence of any exogenous pro-inflammatory cytokines 
(Extended Data Fig. 4j-m). Time-lapse imaging-based single-cell fate 
tracking^^’^^ of LT-FiSCs demonstrated high rates of cell death in the 
absence of a functional Fanconi anaemia DNA repair pathway, even in 
the very first division after exit from quiescence (Fig. 3d, Extended Data 
Fig. 4n, o and Supplementary Videos 1,2). This suggests that inefficient 
repair of replicative DNA damage may result in LT-FFSC depletion. 

We next subjected wild-type and Fanca~'~ mice to an extended 
4-week pI:pC treatment regimen to determine whether stress-induced 



DNA damage had any prolonged impact upon FiSC function (Extended 
Data Fig. 5a). Four weeks after serial treatment with pI:pC, both wild- 
type and Fanca~'~ LT-FiSCs had returned to a quiescent state, similar 
to PBS-treated controls (Extended Data Fig. 5b). Fiowever, using an 
in vivo label retention assay (Extended Data Fig. 5c) we could discern 
that, whereas wild-type LT-FiSCs were still able to re-enter a long-term 
quiescent state after stress-induced cycling, Fanca~'~ mice demonstrated 
a threefold reduction in dormant label-retaining LT-FiSCs (Fig. 4a). 
We next performed competitive repopulation experiments to address 
whether the loss of dormant Fanca~'~ LT-FiSCs correlated with com- 
promised functional activity (Extended Data Fig. 5a). Whereas we could 
observe a twofold reduction in the repopulating activity of wild-type 
FiSCs after serial pLpC treatment, there was a fourfold decrease in 
Fanca~'~ FiSCs, which depleted their absolute frequency to the limit 
of detection using this assay (Fig. 4b and Extended Data Fig. 5d). 

Even though FiSCs were functionally compromised in pLpC-treated 
Fanca~'~ and wild-type mice at the time they were euthanized, we 
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could detect no abnormalities in the levels of mature haematopoietic 
cells or progenitors (Extended Data Fig. 5e-i). However, after further 
rounds of HSC activation we found that almost 80% of pI:pC-treated 
Fanca~'~ mice succumbed to a severe aplastic anaemia within 3-7 rounds 
of the 8 -week treatment cycle, whereas this was not evident in pI:pC- 
treated wild-type mice, nor in PBS-treated wild-type or Fanca~'~ mice 
(Fig. 4c and Extended Data Fig. 6a). Bone marrow failure was charac- 
terized by profound peripheral blood cytopenias accompanied by pro- 
nounced bone marrow aplasia (Fig. 4d-h and Extended Data Fig. 6b-j). 
Megakaryocyte precursors in the bone marrow were depleted, while 
there was no evidence of myelofibrosis or morphological dysplasia (Ex- 
tended Data Fig. 6k-m). Flow cytometry analysis of residual bone mar- 
row cells demonstrated the almost complete exhaustion of the entire 
HSC and progenitor compartment (Fig. 4i, j). Although bone marrow 
failure was not evident in wild-type mice serially treated with pI:pC, 
end-point analysis demonstrated a profound depletion of transplant- 
able HSCs, coupled with a strong myeloid lineage bias upon reconsti- 
tution of recipient mice (Fig. 4k, 1). This suggests that cumulative rounds 
of replicative stress in wild-type mice can precipitate an HSC pheno- 
type akin to accelerated ageing. 

Our data establish a novel connection between stress haematopoi- 
esis and the occurrence of DNA damage and functional decline in adult 
HSCs. Given the fact that an organism will be exposed to serial rounds 
of infection and trauma during a lifetime, this provides an attractive ex- 
planation for the accumulation of DNA damage in HSCs with age and 
the associated atrophy within the haematopoietic system (Extended Data 
Fig. 7)^^. This link can be formally established from our findings relat- 
ing to the accelerated ageing disorder, Fanconi anaemia. Although cells 
from Fanconi anaemia knockout mice have the same DNA repair de- 
fect as their human counterparts, they never spontaneously develop the 
bone marrow failure observed in almost all patients with the disease^^. 
For the first time, to our knowledge, we were able to demonstrate that a 
physiological stress response could drive the complete collapse of the 
haematopoietic system in almost all analysed Fanca~'~ mice, faithfully 
recapitulating the progression of the human disease. These findings not 
only provide novel insights into the aetiology of this disease, but also 
highlight the possible role of stress- induced HSC DNA damage in other 
inherited and acquired bone marrow failure syndromes that have a 
pro-infiammatory component, as well as in normal ageing^^. 

Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Animals. Mice were housed in individually ventilated cages in the DKFZ animal 
facility and all experimental procedures were approved by the Animal Care and Use 
Committees of the German Regierungsprasidium Karlsruhe fur Tierschutz und 
Arzneimitteluberwachung. Wild-type mice were obtained from Harlan Labora- 
tories or Charles River Laboratories (C57BL/6J or B6.SJL-Ptprc^ Pepc^BoyJ). 
Fanca~^~, Sca-1 H2B-GFP and ScltTA mice have all been previously 

described^^“^^. Both wild- type and Fanca~^~ mice were crossed with H2B-GFP and 
ScltTA mice to perform an assay as described previously^^. Mice were 8-16 weeks 
of age at the point at which experimental studies were initiated. 

To provoke in vivo cycling of HSCs, mice were injected with either 5 mgkg^^ 
pI:pCintraperitoneally(i.p.) (InvivoGen), 2 X 10^ units recombinant murine IFN- 
ot subcutaneously (s.c.) (Miltenyi), 450pgkg^^ recombinant human G-CSF s.c. 
(Amgen), or 200 pgkg~^ recombinant murine TPO i.p. (Peprotech). 

Serial bleeding was performed by puncturing the craniofacial capillary bed and 
allowing the loss of at least 300 pi of peripheral blood. This procedure was per- 
formed on days 0, 3, 6 and 9 and the mice were euthanized on day 10. After each 
bleed, mice were injected s.c. with a volume of sterile PBS that was equivalent to the 
amount of peripheral blood taken. 

For the LRC assay, doxycyline treatment was performed by supplementing the 
drinking water of experimental mice with 2 mgmP^ doxycyline citrate (Sigma). 

Peripheral blood cell numbers were evaluated using a Hemavet 950 FS veterin- 
ary blood cell counting machine (Drew Scientific). 

Identification and purification of murine haematopoietic stem and progen- 
itor cells. Murine lineage- depleted bone marrow cells were isolated essentially as 
described previously^^. Briefly, bone marrow cells were harvested from the femora, 
tibiae, ilia and vertebrae of 8- 10-week-old mice by gentle crushing in Iscove’s 
modified Dulbecco’s medium (Life Technologies). Low-density mononuclear cells 
(LDMNCs) were purified by density gradient centrifugation using Histopaque 1083 
(Sigma- Aldrich). LDMNCs were then stained with a panel of rat anti-mouse biotin- 
conjugated lineage markers (see Supplementary Table 1). The labelled LDMNCs 
were subsequently incubated with Biotin Binder Dynabeads (Life Technologies) and 
the lineage-positive cells were depleted using a Dynamag-15 magnet (Life Techno- 
logies). The resulting lineage-depleted cells were then stained with a panel of anti- 
bodies (see Supplementary Table 1) to identify or prospectively isolate LT-HSCs 
(lineage negative (lin“), c-Kit+, Sca-1+, CD48“, CD150+, CD34“), ST-HSCs (lin“, 
c-Kit+, Sca-1+, CD48“, CD150+, CD34+) and MPPs (lin“, c-Kit+, Sca-1+, 
CD48"^, CD150~) cell fractions by flow sorting or flow cytometry analysis. All 
sorting experiments were performed using a BD FACSAria I, II or III flow cyt- 
ometer (BD Biosciences) according to the gating strategy shown in Extended Data 
Fig. lb. 

Competitive repopulation assays. Lethally irradiated wild- type CD45.2 recipient 
mice (10 Gy; TBI, Bestrahlungsgerat/Buchler GmbH, caesium source) were co- 
injected intravenously (i.v.) with a mixture of 2 X 10^ wild- type CD45.1/CD45.2 
whole bone marrow competitor cells and either 2 X 10^ wild-type CD45.1 whole 
bone marrow cells or 6 X 10^ Fanca~'~ CD45.1 whole bone marrow cells. Each 
individual recipient mouse was the recipient of bone marrow cells from one in- 
dividual test mouse, in addition to the competitor bone marrow cells, which were 
aliquoted from a pool that was common for the whole experimental repeat. The 
relative frequency of injected material for each recipient mouse was validated by 
EACS analysis of the mixed input bone marrow cells stained with anti-CD45. 1 and 
anti-CD45.2 antibodies. The repopulating potential of the test bone marrow popu- 
lations was evaluated by EACS analysis of peripheral blood at 6 months (24 weeks)^^ 
post-transplantation after staining with CD45.1 and CD45.2 antibodies. 
Culturing of LT-HSCs and live cell imaging. LT-HSCs were purified as described 
earlier and then cultivated in a serum-free medium (StemSpan SEEM) containing 
1% peniciUin/streptomycin, 2% L-glutamine, lOOngmP^ TPO and lOOngmP^ 
SCE. After 36 h in culture, the DNA damage was assessed by staining the LT-HSCs 
for 53BP1, RAD51, yH2AX, 8-Oxo-dG, EANCD2 andMitotracker as described later. 
Time-lapse imaging. EACS-sorted LT-HSCs were resuspended in SEEM contain- 
ing 100 ng ml~^ SCE and 100 ng ml~^ TPO and seeded in 24-weU plates equipped 
with silicon culture inserts (IBIDI). Plates were gas-tight sealed with adhesive tape 
after 5% CO 2 saturation and immediately subjected to time-lapse imaging. Micro- 
scopy was performed using a CellObserver (Zeiss) at 37 °C. Phase contrast images 
were acquired every 2-3 min using a X 10 phase contrast objective (Zeiss) and an 
AxioCamHRm camera (at 1,388 X 1,040 pixel resolution) with a self- written VBA 
module remote controlling Zeiss AxioVision 4.8 software. 

Cell tracking. Cell tracking was performed as described^^, until the fate of all pro- 
geny in the third generation was determined. 

Colony-forming unit assays. Colony- forming unit (c.f u.) assays were performed 
by plating whole bone marrow cells into Methocult GE M3434 (Stem Cell Tech- 
nologies). The number of total colonies was scored after 7 days of culture at 37 °C, 
5% CO 2 . 



Transduction of lineage”, Sca-1 c-Kit'*' cells. The SE91-IRES-eGEP vector has 
been previously described^^. The SE9 1 -Cat/SOD2-IRES-eGEP vector for combined 
overexpression of mitochondrial SOD2 and cytoplasmic catalase was provided by 
T. Southgate. The Grxl-roGEP2, Mito-Grxl-roGEP2, roGEP2-Orpl and Mito- 
roGEP2-Orp 1 cassettes^^’^^ were each individually sub-cloned into the SE9 1 vector 
backbone. Retroviral supernatant was generated by transient calcium phosphate 
transfection of the phoenix-GP cell line (Nolan Laboratory) as described previously^^. 
The transduction of murine lineage”, Sca-1^, c-Kit^ (LSK) cells was performed 
essentially as described previously^^. LSKs were isolated and were then cultured in 
StemSpan SEEM (Stem Cell Technologies, 09650) culture medium containing 2% 
penicillin/ streptomycin (Sigma, P4458; 100 ml), 1% glutamine (Gibco, 25D30-024), 
50ngml”^ TPO (Peprotech, 315-14), 50ngml”^ SCE (Peprotech, 250-03) and 
50 ng ml” ^ Etl3 (Peprotech, 300- 19) for 2 days on low attachment plates (Cellstar, 
suspension culture plate) at 37 °C, 5% CO 2 . On day 3, cells were transduced at a 
multiplicity of infection of 40 on cell culture plates pre-coated with 4 pg cm”^ Re- 
tronectin (TaKaRa TIOOB) and with the addition of fresh cytokine- supplemented 
media. On day 5, cells were harvested and eGEP ^ cells were purified by flow sorting. 
Lethally irradiated (10 Gy) recipient mice were then injected i.v. with >1 X 10^ 
gene- modified cells. 

FACS analysis. AH EACS samples were analysed with a LSRII or LSR-Eortessa cytom- 
eter. Dead cells were excluded by using 7-amtno actinomycin D (7AAD, Invitrogen). 
Ki-67 and Hoechst staining. Bone marrow cells were stained with antibodies di- 
rected against cell surface markers as detailed in Supplementary Table 1. After stain- 
ing, cells were lysed using ACK lysing buffer (Lonza, 10-548E), washed with PBS and 
then fixed with BD Cytofix/Cytoperm (BD Bioscience) for 20 min at 4 °C. After 
fixation, cells were washed twice with PermWash (BD Bioscience), re-suspended 
in 100 pi PermWash containing anti-Ki-67 and incubated overnight at 4 °C. Before 
analysis, bone marrow cells were incubated with Hoechst 33342 (1/400 diluted) for 
10 min at 4 °C. 

MitoTracker analysis. Bone marrow cells were incubated with a 50 nM solution 
of Mitotracker Red CMXRos substrate (Invitrogen) for 30 min at 37 °C. After wash- 
ing the cells twice with PBS, cells were stained with HSC cell surface markers as 
detailed in Supplementary Table 1. Cells were washed twice with PBS and then 
EACS analysed. MEIs were determined based upon the analysis of a minimum of 
100 LT-HSCs. 

8-Oxo-dG staining. Unless otherwise stated, 8-Oxo-dG staining was performed 
on bone marrow cells harvested from mice 24 h post-treatment. Bone marrow cells 
were stained with antibodies against cell surface markers as detailed in Supplemen- 
tary Table 1, then fixed twice with Cytofix/Cytoperm and Cytofix/Cytoperm plus 
(BDBioscience). Cells were then treated with DNase for Ih at 37 °C, then re- 
suspended in PermWash containing anti-8-Oxo-dG (1/500 diluted, Trevigen, 4354- 
MC-050) and incubated overnight at 4 °C. After washing, cells were incubated with 
a secondary antibody (goat anti- mouse Alexa Eluor 488, Invitrogen A- 10680) for 1 h 
at room temperature and then analysed. MEIs were determined based upon the 
analysis of a minimum of 100 LT-HSCs. 

Megakaryocyte and committed progenitor staining. Bone marrow cells were 
stained with antibodies against cell surface markers as detailed in Supplementary 
Table 1 and then EACS analysed. 

Peripheral blood staining. Thirty microlitres of peripheral blood was stained with 
antibodies against cell surface markers as detailed in Supplementary Table 1. After 
red blood cells lysis with ACK lysing buffer, cells were additionally washed with 
PBS and then EACS analysed. 

Annexin V staining of transduced LSK cells. Transduced LSKs were treated for 
24 h with 1 mM hydrogen peroxide. After harvest, cells were incubated for 15 min 
with annexin V according to the manufacturer’s instructions (Invitrogen) and then 
EACS analysed after adding 7AAD. 

Redox analysis of transduced LT-HSCs. Transduced bone marrow cells were 
harvested from mice 24 h after treatment with either PBS or pLpC and were placed 
directly on ice. Cells were then stained with a cocktail of antibodies used to pro- 
spectively identify LT-HSCs as described in Supplementary Table 1. An aliquot of 
cells was then treated with either 5 mM diamide or 5 mM dithiothreitol (DTT) to 
force each genetic probe into its completely oxidized or completely reduced state, 
respectively. Cells were then analysed by flow cytometry and diamide/DTT -treated 
samples were used to define EACS gates representing oxidized or reduced probe 
redox states (see Extended Data Eig. 2d). roGEP2 -based redox probes are sequen- 
tially excited at 400 nm and 490 nm. The fluorescence intensity ratio measured at 
the emission wavelength of 510 nm defines the redox state of the probe. Eor de- 
tailed information see refs 28, 29. 

Immunofluorescence and confocal microscopy. Unless otherwise stated, mice 
were euthanized at either 24 h (Bleed), 36 h (G-CSE) or 48 h (pLpC, lEN-ot and TPO) 
after treatment and bone marrow cells were then harvested. Purified LT-HSCs 
were transferred onto polylysine-coated slides (Thermo Scientific) and fixed for 
15 min in 4% paraformaldehyde in PBS. Cells were then permeabilized in 0.2% 
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Triton-X- 100/PBS and incubated for 1 h in TNBS blocking buffer (1% FCS/0.1% 
Triton-X-lOO/PBS). 

For yH2AX staining, to enumerate a DNA repair intermediate that is formed 
downstream of a DNA DSB, cells were incubated with rabbit anti-mouse phospho- 
histone H2A.X (Ser 139) antibody conjugated with Alexa Fluor 488 (20E3, Cell 
Signaling) diluted 1:200 in 1% FCS/PBS and incubated in a humidified chamber 
overnight. 

FANCD2 staining, to quantify a DNA repair intermediate that indicates activa- 
tion of the Fanconi anaemia DNA repair pathway, was performed with purified 
polyclonal rabbit anti-mouse FANCD2 antibody provided by K. J. Patel, which was 
diluted 1 :600 in 1% FCS/PBS. Subsequent staining with a goat anti- rabbit IgG Alexa 
Flour 488-conjugated secondary antibody (Invitrogen) was performed in a humid- 
ified chamber for 60 min at room temperature at a dilution of 1:600 in 1% FCS/PBS. 

For 53BP1 and RAD51 staining, to detect DNA repair intermediates downstream 
of a DNA DSB, cells were first fixed for 10 min in methanol at —20 °C. Cells were 
then permeabilized in 0.2% Triton-X- 100/PBS and blocked for 1 h in TBS-DT 
(20 mM Tris-HCl, 127 mM NaCl, 0.1% Tween-20, 5% skim milk). Both stainings 
were performed in a humidified chamber overnight at 4 °C at an antibody dilution 
of 1:200 for 53BP1 (NovusBiologicals,NB 100-305) and 1:100 for RADS 1 (Abeam, 
ab6380 1). Subsequent staining with a goat anti-rabbit IgG Alexa Fluor 488-conjugated 
secondary antibody (Invitrogen) was performed in a humidified chamber for 
60 min at room temperature at a dilution of 1:600 in TBS-DT. 

Between staining steps, slides were washed three times for 5 min in PBS. Cells 
were counterstained and mounted with ProLong Gold antifade reagent with DAPI 
(Life Technologies). For negative controls, isotype-matched rabbit IgGs were used 
in place of primary antibodies. 

Images were obtained using a confocal fluorescent microscope (LSM700 from 
Zeiss). Slides were manually assessed for yH2AX, FANCD2, 53BP1 or RAD51 foci 
and cells with five or more foci were scored as positive. For each biological repeat, 
at least 200 individual LT-HSCs were scored. 

Alkaline comet assay. Mice were euthanized 48 h after pLpC treatment and bone 
marrow cells were harvested. Comet assays were conducted as previously described^°’^\ 
with some modifications. Sorted LT-HSCs were mixed with 0.7% low-melting- 
temperature agarose (SeaKem), plated on slides (Trevigen) and subsequently lysed 
overnight. As a positive control, DNA damage was introduced by irradiation of 
embedded cell aliquots with 5 Gy using a ^^^Cs radiation source with a dose rate of 
1 Gymin~\ Analysis and evaluation of DNA damage was performed by fluores- 
cence microscopy using a fully automated cell scanning system Metafer-4 (Meta- 
systems) as described previously^^. 

Quantitative real-time PCR. The extraction and purification of total RNA from 
HSCs was performed using the Arcturus PicoPure RNA Isolation Kit (Applied Bio- 
systems) combined with RNase-Pree DNase (Quiagen) treatment according to the 
manufacturer’s protocol. cDNA was synthesized using the Superscript VILO cDNA 
Synthesis Kit (Invitrogen) according to the manufacturer’s protocol. qRT-PCR was 
performed and analysed on ViiA7 (Applied Biosystems) using Power SYBR Green 
PCR Master Mix. A list of primers and amplification conditions for each PCR re- 
action is provided in Supplementary Table 2. Data for each target gene were nor- 
malized against both Oazl and Sdha. 

Western blotting. Whole cell lysates from transduced LSKs were prepared using 
RIPA buffer (Cell Signaling), 1 mM PMSL (Sigma), 1 mM EDTA, Halt Protease/ 
Phosphatase Inhibitor Cocktail (Pierce) and4X Roti-Loadl (Roth). Protein lysates 
were resolved on 4- 12% Bis/Tris NuPage gels with MOPS running buffer (Life Tech- 
nologies) and blotted on nitrocellulose membranes (Amersham International). 
Membranes were blocked for 1 h in TBS containing 0.1% (v/v) Tween-20 with 20% 
(w/v) non-fat dry milk powder. Catalase (1/1,000; New England Biolabs, catalogue 
no. 8841) and manganese SOD (1/1,000; Enzo, ADI-SOD-lll-E) primary antibodies 
were incubated overnight at 4 °C in blocking solution. Secondary antibodies (1/ 
10,000 dilution in blocking solution. Cell Signaling, anti-rabbit-IgG horseradish 
peroxidase (HRP)-linked antibody, catalogue no. 7074) were incubated for 1 h at 
room temperaure. Membranes were washed in TBS -Tween 0.1% and immuno- 
complexes were detected using the ECL kit (Amersham International). Vinculin 
expression was used as a loading control. 

Statistical analysis. Sample sizes for each data set within the main figures were as 
follows. Eig. la: n = 8 mice (96 h); n = 9 mice (72 h, 120 h); n= 10 mice (48 h); 
n= 11 mice (control, 24 h). Eig. Ic. n = 3 biological repeats. Eig. le\ n = 3 bio- 
logical repeats (control, 24 h, 48 h, 72 h, 96 h); n = 4 biological repeats (120 h). 
Eig. If: n = 3 biological repeats. Eig. Ig: n = 3 biological repeats {Ifnar~^~ control/ 
pI:pC, Sca-1~^~ pI:pC); n = 4 biological repeats {Sca-1~^~ control); n = 5 bio- 
logical repeats (wild-type control/pI:pC). Eig. lh\n = 3 biological repeats (lEN-ot, 
G-CSE, TPO); n = 4 biological repeats (Bleed); n = 5 biological repeats (control, 
pI:pC). Eig. 2h\ n = 5 mice (mitochondrial gluatathione control/pI:pC and cyto- 
plasmic H 2 O 2 control/pI:pC); n = 6 mice (cytoplasmic glutathione control/pI:pC 
and mitochondrial H 2 O 2 control/pI:pC). Eig. 2c. n = 4 mice (Bleed); n = 7 mice 



(pI:pC); n = 8 mice (control, TPO). Pig. 2d:n = 4 biological repeats (control); n = 
5 biological repeats (pI:pC). Pig. 3h\n = 3 biological repeats (120 h); n = 4 biological 
repeats (control, 24 h, 48 h, 72 h, 96 h). Pig. 3c:n = 3 biological repeats (Fanca^^^); 
n = 5 biological repeats (wild type). Pig. 3d: n = 126 cells tracked over three inde- 
pendent biological repeats (wild type); n = 187 cells tracked over three independ- 
ent biological repeats {Fanca~'~). Pig. 4a: n = 7 {Fanca~^~ control); n = 8 (wild-type 
phpC, Fanca~^~ pI:pC); n= 10 (wild-type control). Pig. 4b: n= 17 {Fanca~^~ mice); 
n= 18 (wild-type mice). Pig. 4c: n=12 (wild-type/Fanca~^~ control group); n=18 
(wild-type/Fanca~^~ pI:pC group). Pig. 4h: n = 6 (control); n=10 (pI:pC). Pig. 4j: 
n = 6 (control); n=10 (pI:pC). Pig. 4k: n = 5 (pI:pC); n = 6 (control). Pig. 41: n = 5 
( > 5 rounds of treatment cycles; pI:pC group) ; n = 6 ( > 5 rounds of treatment cycles; 
control group); n = 18 (1 round of treatment cycle, control/pI:pC). 

Unless indicated otherwise in the figure, analyses were always carried out in com- 
parison to the control group. Two-sided t-tests were used for two-group compar- 
isons (Pigs Ic, f-h, 2b, d, 4a, h, j, k, 1 and Extended Data Pigs 2b, 3b, c, d, e, g, 4g, h, k, 
1, 5d, 6k) and one- and two-way ANOVAs for comparisons involving more than 
two groups or more than two independent variables (Pigs la, e, g, 3b, c and Ex- 
tended Data Pigs If, i, 2k, 1, 3a, 4e, f, i, 5b, e). Por the comparison of HSC fre- 
quencies (Pig. 4b) a linear regression with two variables was used and, for the 
incidence of bone marrow failure considerations in Pig. 4c a Cox regression was 
performed. Por the cell fate tracking experiments in Pig. 3d and Extended Data 
Pig. 4o, a log-rank Mantel-Cox test was performed. Por variables that did not show 
an at least approximate normal distribution and equal variances (fold change/ 
relative to control data/absolute number. Pigs 2c, 4a, b and Extended Data Pigs Ij, 
2d, 3f, 4j, m) a logio transformation was applied and resulted in reasonably normal 
data. 

Sample size considerations. Por pooled experiments requiring the combination 
of material from several mice (Pigs le, f, g, h, 2d, 3b, c and Extended Data Pigs le, j, 
4e, f, g, h, i, k) and cell fate tracking (Pig. 3d and Extended Data Pig. 4n, o), three 
replicates were performed to allow basic statistical inference while using a still jus- 
tifiable number of animals. Por other in vivo experiments (Pigs 2b, c, 4a, c-f, h, j, k, 1 
and Extended Data Pigs 2d, 4g, i, 6k), we generally aimed for a number of six ani- 
mals per group after all losses. Given a standard deviation of approximately 30% 
for our log values (based on previous experiences), this allowed us to find changes 
of 60% with a power of >80% in a two-sided t-test, a = 5%. In some situations, 
observations on additional variables could be taken on mice already available from 
previous experiments. Specifically, the cell cycle data (Pigs la, f and Extended Data 
Pigs 2b, k, 4h) could be taken from the pool preparations (before pooling) and Pig. 4a, b 
included mice from several previous experiments. Therefore, in these cases, larger 
sample sizes were achieved. 

Data exclusions. In Pig. 4c, mice were excluded when the timing of death prevented 
end-point analysis to confirm a diagnosis of severe aplastic anaemia. A total of 4 
wild-type and 2 Fanca~^~ mice were excluded according to this criterion. 
Randomization. Allocation of mice to groups was not formally randomized. How- 
ever, the possible confounders ‘experimenter’ and ‘day of experiment’ were equally 
matched between groups. 

Blinding. No experiments were blinded. 

Acquisition and handling of human patient data. The data contained in Extended 
Data Pig. 4a-c are not considered human subject research by the Boston Children’s 
Hospital Institutional Review Board (IRB) and therefore there is no IRB jurisdic- 
tion for IRB review nor any consent requirements. 
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Mitochondrial DNA stress primes the antiviral innate 
immune response 

A. Phillip West\ William Khoury-Hanold^, Matthew Staron^, Michal C. Tal^t^ Cristiana M. Pineda\ Sabine M. Lang^, 

Megan Bestwick^t^ Brett A. Duguay^, Nuno Raimundo^t» Donna A. MacDuff^, Susan M. Kaech^’^, James R. Smiley^, 

Robert E. Means\ Akiko Iwasaki^’^ & Gerald S. Shadel^’^ 



Mitochondrial DNA (mtDNA) is normally present at thousands of 
copies per cell and is packaged into several hundred higher-order 
structures termed nucleoidsL The abundant mtDNA-binding pro- 
tein TEAM (transcription factor A, mitochondrial) regulates nucleoid 
architecture, abundance and segregation^. Complete mtDNA depletion 
profoundly impairs oxidative phosphorylation, triggering calcium- 
dependent stress signalling and adaptive metabolic responses^. How- 
ever, the cellular responses to mtDNA instability, a physiologically 
relevant stress observed in many human diseases and ageing, remain 
poorly defined^. Here we show that moderate mtDNA stress eUcited 
by TEAM deficiency engages cytosolic antiviral signalling to enhance 
the expression of a subset of interferon-stimulated genes. Mechanis- 
tically, we find that aberrant mtDNA packaging promotes escape of 
mtDNA into the cytosol, where it engages the DNA sensor cGAS (also 
known as MB21D1) and promotes STING (also known as TMEM173)- 
IRE3-dependent signalling to elevate interferon-stimulated gene 
expression, potentiate type I interferon responses and confer broad 
viral resistance. Eurthermore, we demonstrate that herpesviruses 
induce mtDNA stress, which enhances antiviral signalling and type 
I interferon responses during infection. Our results further demon- 
strate that mitochondria are central participants in innate immunity, 
identify mtDNA stress as a cell-intrinsic trigger of antiviral signal- 
ling and suggest that cellular monitoring of mtDNA homeostasis 
cooperates with canonical virus sensing mechanisms to fully engage 
antiviral innate immunity. 

To explore the cellular responses to mtDNA stress in the absence of 
oxidative phosphorylation deficiency, we employed a TEAM hetero- 
zygous knockout ( Tfam ^^~ ) mouse model. Cells and tissues from these 
animals exhibit modest or no significant differences in mtDNA- encoded 
transcripts and oxygen consumption rates, despite an approximately 
50% depletion of mtDNA (Extended Data Fig. la-c)^’^. In addition to 
mtDNA depletion, Tfam^^~ mouse embryonic fibroblasts (MEFs) have 
reduced oxidative mtDNA damage repair capacity and markedly altered 
mtDNA packaging, organization and distribution (Fig. la)^. Nucleoids 
in Tfam^^~ MEFs were less numerous and exhibited a larger size distri- 
bution (Fig. la and Extended Data Fig. Id). Thus, Tfam^^~ cells provide 
a robust model to characterize cellular responses triggered by moderate 
mtDNA stress. 

Gene expression profiling of Tfam^^~ MEFs revealed an unexpec- 
ted enrichment of interferon-stimulated genes (ISGs) and antiviral sig- 
nalling factors (Fig. lb). Of the 45 most overexpressed genes, 39 were 
ISGs, including many with direct antiviral activity (Ifi44, Ifitl, Ifit3, 
Oasl2, Rtp4Y'^. We also observed increased expression of cytoplasmic 
RNA and DNA sensors, such as Ddx58 and Ifihl and p200 family pro- 
teins Ifi203, Ifi204 and Ifi205, as well as transcription factors Irf7, Statl 
and Stat2, ISGs that function to positively reinforce the antiviral res- 
ponse. Direct measurement of basal ISG mRNA and protein expression 



in Tfam^^~ MEFs validated the microarray results (Fig. Ic, d). Finally, 
Tfam^^~ MEFs expressed three- to fourfold more Ifnb and Ifna4 upon 
transfection with the IFIHl agonist poly(I:C) (Fig. le), consistent with 
enhanced type I interferon responses. 
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Figure 1 | cells exhibit mtDNA stress, elevated ISG expression and 

augmented type I interferon responses, a, Confocal microscopy images of 
MEFs stained with anti-DNA (DNA) and anti-HSP60 (Mito.) antibodies, 
b. Heat maps of microarray analyses. Genes in TfanY^~ MEFs exhibiting 
statistically significant (P < 0.05), twofold or greater increases over wild type 
(WT) are shown, c, d. Quantitative real-time- PGR (qRT-PCR) (c) and western 
blots (d) of basal ISG expression in two littermate wild- type and Tfam^^~ 
MEF lines, e, qRT-PCR analysis of type I interferon expression in MEFs 9 h 
after cytosolic delivery of poly(LC). Error bars indicate ±s.e.m. of triplicate 
technical replicates and are representative of three independent experiments. 

0 . 001 . 
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To ensure that the mtDNA stress and ISG expression phenotypes 
were not unique to Tfam^^~ MEFs, we employed inducible TEAM de- 
pletion models (TF^). Analogous to Tjani^'~ cells, TF^ MEFs and bone- 
marrow- derived macrophages (BMDMs) displayed mtDNA stress 
phenotypes, augmented ISG expression, and heightened type I inter- 
feron responses to poly(I:C) (Extended Data Fig. Id-i). Collectively, 
these data indicate that TFAM depletion induces mtDNA nucleoid 
stress that triggers antiviral priming’, characterized by basally elevated 
ISG expression and potentiated type I interferon production. 

Since mitochondrial stress can trigger the release of mtDNA into the 
cytosol to engage the NLRP3 infiammasome, we assayed for extra- 
mitochondrial mtDNA in TF^ cells^’^®. Analysis of pure cytosolic ex- 
tracts revealed a three- to fourfold increase of specific mtDNA fragments 
from the D-loop regulatory region, indicating liberation of immunosti- 
mulatory mtDNA into the cytosol (Extended Data Fig. 2)“. Confocal 
and electron microscopy of TF^ cells revealed significantly elongated, 
interconnected mitochondrial networks consistent with a hyperfused 
phenotype (Fig. la and Extended Data Figs le, g and 3a, b). Since mi- 
tochondrial fission facilitates proper nucleoid distribution and removal 
of damaged mtDNA, we examined whether mitochondrial hyperfusion 
in TF^ cells governed mtDNA stress-induced ISG expression^^’^^. Knock- 
down of mitofusin 1 (Mfnl) induced fission and largely abrogated ISG 
expression in TF^ MEFs (Extended Data Fig. 3c-e). Moreover, deple- 
tion of the mtDNA quality- control enzyme endo/exonuclease (5 '-3'), 
endonuclease G-like (EXOG) exacerbated ISG expression in Tfam^^~ 
MEFs (Extended Data Fig. 3f)^^. Collectively, these data indicate that 
TFAM depletion promotes accumulation of aberrant mtDNA, which 
accesses the cytosol to engage innate immune signalling. 

We next examined the involvement of the cytosolic DNA sensor cGAS 
in mtDNA stress signalling, as it mediates ISG expression in response 



to exogenous and endogenous immunostimulatory DNA species^^"^^. 
Knockdown of cGAS in Tfam^^~ MEFs or TFAM depletion in cGas~^~ 
MEFs largely abrogated ISG expression (Fig. 2a). Furthermore, ISG 
mRNAs in TF^ cells were reduced 70-90% in the absence of STING, 
indicating cGAS-STING signalling is the predominant driver of mtDNA 
stress -induced ISG expression (Fig. 2b). STING signals via the TBKl- 
IRF3/7 axis to trigger antiviral gene expression, and knockdown of ei- 
ther TBKl or IRF3 robustly blocked ISG expression in Tfam^^~ MEFs 
(Fig. 2c, d)^^’^^. Consistent with IRF3 activating ISG transcription, we 
observed enhanced nuclear accumulation of IRF3 in TF^ cells (Fig. 2e). 
Finally, using cGas~^~ MEFs reconstituted with hemagglutinin (HA)- 
tagged, murine cGAS, we observed prominent re-localization of cGAS 
from nuclear and/or cytoplasmic pools to the vicinity of aberrant mtDNA 
nucleoids in TF^ MEFs (Fig. 2f, g). Taken together, these results indi- 
cate that mtDNA stress facilitates cGAS -dependent sensing of cyto- 
plasmic mtDNA, resulting in STING-TBK1-IRF3 signalling to trigger 
ISG expression. 

To establish functional significance of mtDNA stress-induced anti- 
viral priming, we challenged MEFs with herpes simplex virus 1 (HSV - 1) 
or vesicular stomatitis virus (VSV) that express green fluorescent pro- 
tein (GFP) for easy detection. In contrast to wild-type cells, which dis- 
played robust viral GFP expression post-infection, Tfam^^~ MEFs were 
markedly resistant to HSV-1 and VSV (Fig. 3a). In addition, Tfam^^~ 
MEFs exhibited heightened type I interferon and ISG expression upon 
viral challenge, consistent with potentiated type I interferon responses 
in these cells (Extended Data Fig. 4a). Similar results were obtained upon 
challenge with the rodent gammaherpesvirus MHV-68 (Fig. 3b and Ex- 
tended Data Fig. 4b). Furthermore, TF^ BMDMs displayed augmented 
antiviral gene expression and markedly lower HSV - 1 - and V SV -encoded 
mRNA and protein 6-24 h post-infection (Extended Data Fig. 4c-f). 
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Figure 2 | mtDNA stress triggers ISG expression 
in a cGAS- and STING-dependent fashion. 

a, b, ISG expression in Tfam^^~ MEFs transfected 
with the indicated short interfering RNAs (siRNAs; 
top panels), or wild-type (WT), cGas~^~ (a), 
and Sting~^~ (b) MEFs transfected with TFAM 
siRNAs (bottom panels). Ctrl, control, c, d, ISG 
expression in Tfam^^~ MEFs transfected with the 
indicated siRNAs for 96 h. e. Western blots of 
whole-cell and nuclear extracts of wild-type and 
Tfam^^~ MEFs or Tfan/^^^ ER-cre^^~ (cre^^~) 
BMDMs exposed to 4-hydroxytamoxifen (40HT) 
for 96 h. f, g, cGAS~^~ MEFs reconstituted with 
cGAS-HA were transfected with the indicated 
siRNAs for 96 h, then stained with anti-DNA 
(DNA), anti-HSP60 (Mito.) and anti- HA (cGAS- 
HA) antibodies and imaged. cGAS co -localization 
scoring was performed as described in the 
Methods. Error bars indicate ±s.e.m. of triplicate 
technical (a-d) or biological (g) replicates and are 
representative of three independent experiments. 
*P < 0.05; < 0.01; < 0.001. 
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Figure 3 | mtDNA stress potentiates viral 
resistance, a, Viral GFP expression in MEFs 
infected with HSV-l-GFP or VSV-GFP at 
multiplicity of infection (MOI) 0.5 for 24 h. 

b, MHV68-GFP abundance and ISG expression in 
MEFs infected at MOI 0.5. A.U., arbitrary units. 

c, LCMV Armstrong glycoprotein (GP) and 
nucleoprotein (NP) gene expression 4 days after 
intraperitoneal (i.p.) infection of wild-type (WT) 
and Tfam^^~ mice; n = 4. d, e, Nucleoid area (d) or 
ISG expression (e) of MEFs exposed to ddC for 
96 h. f, ddC-exposed MEFs were infected with 
HSV-l-GFP or VSV-GFP at MOI 0.1 and imaged 
after 24 h. Error bars represent ±s.e.m. of triplicate 
technical (b, e) or quadruplicate biological 

(c) replicates and are representative of two 
independent experiments. < 0.01; 

***P< 0.001. 



Finally, we found that Tfam^^~ mice exhibit basally elevated ISG expres- 
sion, which confers resistance to acute infection by lymphocytic chor- 
iomeningitis virus (LCMV) Armstrong (Extended Data Fig. 5a and 
Fig. 3c). 

To probe a direct requirement for mtDNA stress in antiviral prim- 
ing in TFAM-deficient cells, we used dideoxycytidine (ddC), a deox- 
yribonucleoside analogue that specifically inhibits mtDNA replication 
and decreases mtDNA nucleoid size^’^®. Treatment of wild-type MEFs 
with ddC resulted in reduced mtDNA copy number and decreased 
average nucleoid size without altering basal ISG expression (Extended 
Data Fig. 5b-d). In contrast, ddC drastically diminished mtDNA stress 
(that is, enlarged nucleoids measuring greater than 450 nm^) in Tfam^^~ 
and TF^ MEFs (Fig. 3d and Extended Data Fig. 5e), which was accom- 
panied by attenuation of antiviral priming and basal ISG expression 
(Fig. 3e and Extended Data Fig. 5d, f). Moreover, ddC ablated the viral 
resistance phenotype of Tfam^^~ MEFs (Fig. 3f). We observed similar 
decreases in type I interferon production and a reduction in the viral 
resistance phenotype in ddC-treated TF^ BMDMs (Extended Data 
Fig. 5g, h, blue bars). These results demonstrate that mtDNA stress 
directly potentiates antiviral innate immunity. 

The observation that ddC- treated wild-type BMDMs displayed reduced 
Ifnb and increased viral gene expression upon challenge with HSV-1, 
despite normal responses to cytosolic nucleic acids (Extended Data 
Fig. 5h, i, grey bars), indicates that virus-induced mtDNA stress may 
boost host antiviral responses, consistent with reports linking viral in- 
fection to mtDNA dysregulation^^’^^. The alphaherpesvirus protein UL12.5, 
encoded by HSV-1 and HSV-2, localizes to mitochondria and pro- 
motes rapid mtDNA depletion in human cells, which we confirmed in 
MEFs (Extended Data Fig. 6a)^^“^^. Since mtDNA depletion and nu- 
cleoid stress are often coupled, we explored nucleoid architecture and 



abundance kinetically during HSV - 1 infection. Notably, 3 h after chal- 
lenge with HSV - 1 , mtDNA stress was readily apparent, with nucleoids 
less evenly distributed and enlarged (Fig. 4a). After 6 h, —10% of nu- 
cleoids measured larger than 450 nm^, and there was a significant de- 
crease in total nucleoid intensity (Fig. 4b). After 12 h, we observed 
pronounced mtDNA depletion. The mtDNA stress observed 3 to 6 h 
after HSV-1 challenge closely mirrored that of TFAM-deficient cells 
(Fig. 4b), as did TFAM protein levels (Fig. 4c). MHV-68 and HSV-2 
triggered mtDNA stress similar to HSV-1, indicating that mtDNA stress 
is a common cellular perturbation during herpesvirus infection (Ex- 
tended Data Fig. 6b, c). However, induction of mtDNA stress and TFAM 
depletion were not a general consequence of viral infection, as cells 
infected with VSV, influenza, LCMV or vaccinia possessed normal 
mtDNA architecture, TFAM expression and copy number (Fig. 4a-c 
and Extended Data Fig. 6c, d). 

Finally, we sought to determine whether HSV-1 -induced mtDNA 
dysregulation is necessary to fully engage antiviral signalling. Transduc- 
tion of MEFs and BMDMs with replication- incompetent retroviruses 
encoding only the mitochondria-targeted HSV-1 UL12 M185 gene pro- 
duct was sufficient to cause mitochondrial hyperfusion, nucleoid en- 
largement and mtDNA loss, indicative of mtDNA stress (Fig. 4d and 
Extended Data Eig. 7a)^^. UL12 M185 expression was also sufficient to 
trigger TFAM depletion and antiviral priming (that is, augmented ISG 
mRNA and protein expression) (Fig. 4e and Extended Data Fig. 7a). 
To explore the effect of HSV-1 -induced mtDNA stress on innate anti- 
viral responses, we employed a recombinant, UL 12 -deficient HSV-1 
strain (AUL12 + UL98-FLAG) that is severely impaired in its ability 
to induce mtDNA stress but replicates similarly to a matched UL12- 
sufficient strain (Extended Data Fig. 7b, Infection with AUL12 HSV-1 

resulted in attenuated TBKl phosphorylation and type I interferon 
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Figure 4 | HSV-1 induces mtDNA stress and TFAM depletion sufficient to 
trigger ISG expression and necessary to fully engage antiviral immunity. 

a-c, Wild-type (WT) MEFs were mock infected or infected with HSV- 1-GFP or 
VSV-GFP at multiplicity of infection (MOI) 10 for the indicated times, and 
imaged after staining with anti-DNA (DNA), anti-HSP60 (Mito.), and anti- 
HSV (HSV-1) or GFP (VSV) antibodies (a). mtDNA nucleoid area was 
calculated as described in the Methods (b). Extracts were blotted as indicated 
(c). d, e, Wild-type MEFs were transduced with HSV-1 UL12 M185-FLAG- 
expressing or empty retroviruses (RV) and cells were stained with anti-DNA 



(DNA), anti-HSP60 (Mito.) and anti-FLAG antibody (UL12 M185) (d), and 
protein or ISG expression examined after 24 h (e). f, g. Protein and RNA 
expression in BMDMs infected with HSV-1 (UL12-FLAG) or UL12-deficient 
HSV-1 (AUL12 + UL98-FLAG) at MOI 2 for the indicated times, h, HSV-1 
genome abundance in L929 cells that were infected as in f, g. A.U., arbitrary 
units. Error bars indicate ±s.e.m. of triplicate technical replicates and 
are representative of two independent experiments. < 0.001; 

NS, not significant. 



and ISG expression between 3 to 6 h post- infection, despite comparable 
early HSV-1 gene expression (Fig. 4f, g). However, after 24 h, AUL12 
HSV-1 genome abundance was roughly threefold higher compared to 
the UL 12 -sufficient control, consistent with impaired antiviral innate 
immunity (Fig. 4h). Finally, AUL12 HSV-1 elicited less robust antiviral 
innate immune responses in the vagina and more readily spread to dorsal 
root gangha of wild- type mice due to a deficit in mtDNA stress-dependent 
antiviral priming (Extended Data Fig. 7d, e). These results reveal that 
herpesvirus-induced mtDNA stress is necessary to effectively engage 
ISG expression and antiviral priming, and suggest that cellular mon- 
itoring of mtDNA homeostasis represents an additional sensory mech- 
anism to robustly engage antiviral innate immunity. 



In closing, our work uncovers a novel cellular response to mtDNA 
stress that engages the antiviral innate immune response. Specifically, 
we show that mtDNA stress, induced by herpesvirus infection and me- 
diated by loss of the mtDNA packaging protein TFAM, triggers a cGAS- 
STING-IRF3- dependent pathway to upregulate ISGs and potentiate 
type I interferon responses to viral infection (Extended Data Fig. 8). 
Our results support a model whereby viral-mediated disruption of 
mtDNA homeostasis serves as a cell-intrinsic indicator of infection 
that works in parallel with canonical virus sensing to enhance antiviral 
innate immunity. Conversely, pathologic type I interferon signatures 
promote autoimmune diseases such as systemic lupus erythematosus, 
and altered ISG expression correlates with radiation- resistant and 
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metastatic phenotypes in some cancers^^’^^. Mitochondrial and mtDNA 
dysregulation have been noted in systemic lupus erythematosus, and 
perturbations in TFAM and/or mtDNA homeostasis are frequently 
observed in cancer^^“^°. Therefore, further investigation into this path- 
way will not only expand our knowledge of innate antiviral defence, but 
may also broaden our understanding of how mitochondria contribute 
to the pathogenesis of human diseases and ageing beyond their well 
characterized roles in metabolism, apoptosis and reactive oxygen spe- 
cies production. 

Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Animal strains. Tfam^^~ and Tfaw/^^^ mice were previously described and main- 
tained on a C57BL/6 background®’^ \ Tfanf^^ mice were bred to Estrogen receptor 
(ER)-Cre transgenic mice from Jackson (stock no. 004682) for inducible, 40HT- 
mediated deletion. All animal experiments were conducted in compliance with 
guidelines established by the Yale University Institutional Animal Care and Use 
Committee. 

Antibodies and reagents. Rabbit anti-mouse TEAM polyclonal anti-sera was pre- 
viously described®, rabbit anti-VSV polyclonal anti-sera was a gift from J. Rose at 
Yale University, mouse anti-Viperin was a gift from P. Cresswell at Yale Univer- 
sity, and rabbit-anti IEIT3 was a gift from G. Sen at Cleveland Clinic. The following 
antibodies were obtained commercially: goat anti-HSP60 (N-20) and rabbit anti- 
calnexin (H-70) (Santa Cruz Biotechnology); mouse and rabbit anti-ELAG (E1804, 
E7425) (Sigma); mouse anti-DNA (CBL186) (Millipore); mouse anti-GEP (JL-8) 
(BD Biosciences); rabbit anti-HSV-1/2 (ab9533) and anti-histone H3 (abl791) 
(Abeam); rat anti-HA-EITC (11988506001) (Roche); rabbit anti-NLRXl (17215- 
1-AP) (Proteintech); mouse anti-a-tubulin (DM1 A) (Neomarkers); mouse anti- 
GAPDH (6C5) (Ambion); and rabbit anti-DDX58 (D14G6), -lEIHl (D74E4), -STATl 
(9172), -IRE3 (D83B9), -TBKl (D1B4) and anti-phospho-TBKl (D52C2) (Cell 
Signaling Technology). Mouse lENot enzyme-linked immunosorbent assay (ELISA) 
and recombinant mouse lENP was from PBL Assay Science, and mouse IL-6 ELISA 
was from eBioscience. All primer sequences and siRNAs used are found in Ex- 
tended Data Tables 1 and 2. 

Cell culture. Primary wild-type, Tfam^^^, Sting~^~ and cGas~^~ MEEs were gen- 
erated from E12.5-14.5 embryos, maintained in DMEM (Invitrogen) supplemen- 
ted with 10% EBS (Atlanta Biological), and sub-cultured no more than five passages 
before experiments. Sting~^~ MEEs were provided by G. Barber at the University of 
Miami^^. L929 cells were obtained from ATCC and maintained in DMEM supple- 
mented with 10% EBS. siRNA transfection of MEEs was performed with 25 nM 
siRNA duplexes (Integrated DNA Technologies) and Lipofectamine RNAiMAX 
reagent (Invitrogen) according to the manufacturer’s instructions. ddC (Sigma) 
was resuspended in PBS, added to MEEs or BMDMs at a final concentration of 
10-20 pM, and replenished every 48 h. BMDMs were generated from bone mar- 
row of 8- 12-week-old littermate Tfanf^^ ER-cre~ and Tfanf^^ ER-cre^ mice and 
cultured on Petri plates in DMEM containing 10% EBS plus 30% L929 culture media. 
To induce Cre-mediated deletion, 1 pM 40HT dissolved in DMSO (Sigma) was 
added to BMDM cultures on day 6 and incubated for an additional 2-3 days. Cells 
were then lifted from plates by incubating in cold PBS containing 1 mM EDTA, re- 
plated in fresh media containing 10% L929 conditioned media, and allowed to rest 
overnight before experimentation (for a total of 72 or 96 h of 40HT exposure). 
Transfection of interferon-stimulatory DNA (ISD)^^ and poly(I:C) (Sigma) into 
the cytosol of BMDMs was performed using Lipofectamine 2000 (Invitrogen). In 
brief, 1 X 10^ BMDMs were seeded in 6- well dishes after 40HT treatment, and 
transfected the next day with 4 pg ISD per well or 2.5 pg per well of poly(EC) com- 
plexed at a ratio of 2:1 Lipofectamine 2000 to nucleic acid. Poly(LC) transfection 
into the cytosol of MEEs was performed as described previously^"^. 

Viral stocks and infections. VSV-G-GEP'®, HSV-l-GEP'®, MHV-68-GEP, HSV- 
2^^, vaccinia virus (strain WR) expressing bacteriophage T7 RNA polymerase^®, influ- 
enza APRS NS 1-GEP®^HSV-1 (UL12-ELAG) andHSV-1 (UL12A + UL98-ELAG)"® 
were maintained as described previously®^’^°’^\ MEEs or BMDMs were infected at 
the indicated multiplicity of infection (MOI) in serum-free DMEM for 1 h, washed, 
and incubated for various times. Cells were then fixed and stained for microscopy, 
lysed for western blot, solubilized in buffer RET Plus (Qiagen) for RNA extraction, 
or prepared for LAGS analysis. LAGS was performed by first trypsinizing MEEs, 
followed by labelling with LIVE/DEAD Eixable Ear Red stain (Molecular Probes). 
Cells were then fixed with 4% paraformaldehyde, washed, and analysed on a 
EACSCalibur flow cytometry machine (BD). LAGS plots were first gated on live 
cells before analysing viral GPP fluorescence. Viral gene expression in BMDMs was 
determined using qRT-PCR as described below, except that after values were nor- 
malized against GAPDH cDNA using the method, all data points were 

subtracted by one to centre on zero. 

LCMV Armstrong infection of wild-type and Tfam^^~ mice was performed as 
described previously'^^. In brief, 10-week-old female mice were infected with 2 X 
10^ plaque-forming units of virus intraperitoneally, and 4 days post-infection, mice 
were euthanized, tissues isolated, and total RNA prepared using RNeasy Plus kits 
(QIAGEN). After generating complementary DNA, samples were subjected to 
qPCR analysis as described below using published methods'^®’^^. 

In vivo HSV-1 infection, dorsal root ganglia isolation and viral titration. Six- 
week old female mice were purchased from Charles River Laboratories and treated 
with Depo Provera (GE Healthcare) 5 days before infection^®. The vaginal canals of 
Depo Provera treated mice were swabbed with a Calginate swab (Eisher) and 10^ 
plaque- forming units were delivered via pipette tip into the vagina. One day post- 
infection, vaginal tissue was isolated for RNA extraction. Infected mice were 



euthanized at indicated time points and dorsal root ganglia were dissected as pre- 
viously described^®. Dorsal root ganglia were homogenized using a motorized pestle 
and total DNA was isolated using the DNeasy Blood & Tissue Kit (Qiagen) accord- 
ing to the manufacturer’s instructions. Relative HSV-1 genome abundance was 
determined using primers specific for nuclear Tert and HSV-1 TK (thymidine 
kinase). 

cGAS-HA and UL12 Ml 85 cloning and retroviral expression. A plasmid en- 
coding HSV-1 UL12M185 SPA containing a 3X ELAGtagatthecarboxy-terminus 
was described previously^^. This construct, or a plasmid encoding murine cGAS- 
HA (Invivogen), was sub-cloned into the pMXs-IRES-Puro vector and replication 
incompetent retroviruses were packaged using plat-E cells according to the man- 
ufacturer’s instructions (Cell Biolabs). SV40 large T immortalized cGAS^^~ MEEs 
were exposed to supernatants containing cGAS-HA retroviruses and incubated 
overnight. Two days post-transduction, 3 pgmU^ puromycin was added to select 
a stable population of cells expressing cGAS-HA. Supernatants containing empty 
or UL12 M185 SPA retroviruses and 4 pgmU^ polybrene were incubated with 
cells (5 X 10^ MEEs or 2 X 10^ BMDMs) in 12-well dishes for a period of 8 h. Viral 
supernatants were then washed off, fresh media was added to wells, and the cells 
were incubated for the duration of the experiment until lysis. 

Quantitative PCR. T o measure relative gene expression by qRT -PGR, total cellular 
RNA was isolated using RNeasy Plus RNA extraction kit (Qiagen). Approximately 
400-2000 ng RNA was normalized across samples and cDNA was generated using 
the High Capacity cDNA RT kit (Applied Biosystems). cDNA was then subjected 
to qPCR using Past SYBR Green Master Mix (Applied Biosystems) and primers as 
indicated on the ViiA7 Real Time PCR system (Life Technologies). Three technical 
replicates were performed for each biological sample, and expression values of each 
replicate were normalized against GAPDH cDNA using the method. Eor 

relative expression (fold), control samples were centred at 1; for relative expression 
(%), control samples were centred at 100%. Mitochondrial DNA copy number anal- 
ysis was performed as described using primers specific to nuclear Tert and the 
D-loop region of mtDNA (listed in Extended Data Table 1)®. Relative HSV-1 geno- 
me abundance was determined using primers specific for nuclear Tert and HSV-1 
UL30 or TK. Relative MHV68 genome abundance was determined using primers 
specific for nuclear Tert and MHV68 orf40. Relative vaccinia genome abundance 
was determined using primers specific for nuclear Tert and vaccinia virus DNA 
polymerase E9L. 

Immunofluorescence microscopy. Eor all microscopy images containing mtDNA 
nucleoids and associated panels, cells were grown on coverslips and transfected, 
treated, and/ or infected as described. After washing in PBS, cells were fixed with 4% 
paraformaldehyde for 20 min, permeabilized with 0.1% Triton X-100 in PBS for 
5 min, blocked with PBS containing 10% PBS for 30 min, stained with primary 
antibodies for 60 min, and stained with secondary antibodies for 60 min. Cells were 
washed with PBS between each step. Coverslips were mounted with Prolong Gold 
anti-fade reagent containing DAPI (4',6-diamidino-2-phenylindole; Molecular 
Probes). Cells were imaged on a Zeiss LSM 510 META with a 63 X water-immersed 
objective. A digital scan zoom of 3.0 was used to enhance magnification. Images 
were pseudo -coloured and merged using Image} software (NIH). for microscopy 
images in Pig. 3, MEEs were infected as described and fixed with 4% paraformalde- 
hyde for 20 min. Viral GPP fluorescence and phase contrast images were captured 
using an Olympus IX-71 inverted scope with a lOX (Pig. 3a) or 20X (Pig. 3f) objec- 
tive. Viral GPP images were pseudo-coloured using Image}. 

Eor nucleoid area quantification, approximately 10-15 unique fields of view from 
10 distinct confocal images, comprising between 200-400 nucleoids, were captured 
at random. After incorporating scale information obtained from the LSM Image 
Browser (Zeiss), images were made binary and the area of each nucleoid was deter- 
mined using the ‘Analyze Particles’ feature of Image}. Nucleoids were divided into 
the three size cut-offs: <200 nm^; 200-450 nm^; and >450 nm^, and the percent- 
age of nucleoids falling within each category was plotted. The percentage of nu- 
cleoids >450 nm^ displaying cGAS co-localization was scored by calculating nucleoid 
area from 5 distinct images of siCtrl- and siTfam-tmnsfected cGAS-HA recon- 
stituted MEEs as described above. Nucleoids larger than 450 nm^ with a substan- 
tial cGAS CO -localization signal were scored as positive. 

Electron microscopy. MEEs grown in Petri dishes and on coverslips for orienta- 
tion were fixed in 2.5% gluteraldehyde in 0.1 M sodium cacodylate buffer pH 7.4 
for 1 h. The cells were rinsed in sodium cacodylate and those in Petri dishes were 
scraped and spun down in 2% agar. All samples were fixed in 1% osmium tetroxide 
for 1 h, stained en masse in 2% uranyl acetate in maleate buffer pH 5.2 for a further 
hour, rinsed and dehydrated in an ethanol series, and infiltrated with resin (Embed812 
EMS) and baked over night at 60 °C. Hardened blocks were cut using a Leica UltraCut 
UCT. 60-nm sections were collected on formver/carbon-coated grids and contrast 
stained using 2% uranyl acetate and lead citrate. Samples were viewed on an PEI 
Tencai Biotwin TEM at 80 Kv. Images were taken using Morada CCD and iTEM 
(Olympus) software. 
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For mitochondrial perimeter quantification, approximately 10-15 unique electron 
microscopy images of each genotype were captured at random. After incorporating 
scale information from iTEM software, the perimeter along the outer membrane of 
each mitochondrion was traced and quantified using Image}. Mitochondria were 
divided into the three size cutoffs: <2 pm; 2-5 pm; and >5 pm, and the percentage 
of mitochondria falling within each category was plotted. 

Oxygen consumption analysis. Cells were plated in XF96 plates (SeaHorse Bio- 
sciences) at 10,000 cells per well and the next day cellular O 2 consumption was de- 
termined in a SeaHorse Bioscience XF96 extracellular flux analyser according to 
the manufacturer’s instructions. Cells were maintained at 37 °C in normal growth 
medium without serum. 

Nuclear fractionation and western blotting. Whole-cell extracts were solubilized 
in SDS lysis buffer (20 mM Tris-HCl, 1% SDS, pH 7.5, containing protease and 
phosphatase inhibitors), boiled for 5 min, and DNA was sheared by sonication. For 
nuclear extraction, PBS-washed cell pellets were resuspended in 10 pellet volumes 
of RSB buffer (10 mM NaCl, 1.5 mM CaCl 2 , 10 mM Tris-HCl pH 7.5), swelled on 
ice for 10 min, homogenized with a motorized Teflon pestle, and the homogenate 
was centrifuged at 980^ for 10 min to pellet nuclei. Pellets were washed five times in 
PBS, SDS was then added to a final concentration of 1%, and extracts were boiled 
for 5 min before sonicating to shear DNA and normalizing protein concentration. 
Western blotting was performed using standard protocols, and HSP60 was used as 
whole-cell extract loading controls, while histone H3 was probed as a nuclear load- 
ing control. 

Detection of mtDNA in cytosolic extracts. Digitonin extracts from MEFs and 
BMDMs were generated largely as described previously^^. Wild-type and Tfam 
MEFs (7 X 10^) or Tfan/^^ ER-cre^'~ BMDMs exposed to 40HT for 72h (1 X 
10^) were each divided into two equal aliquots, and one aliquot was resuspended in 
500 pi of 50 pM NaOH and boiled for 30 min to solubilize DNA. 50 pi of 1 M Tris- 
HCl pH 8 was added to neutralize the pH, and these extracts served as normal- 
ization controls for total mtDNA. The second equal aliquots were resuspended in 
roughly 500 pi buffer containing 150 mM NaCl, 50 mM HEPES pH 7.4, and 15- 
25 pg mP ^ digitonin (EMD Chemicals). The homogenates were incubated end over 
end for 10 min to allow selective plasma membrane permeabilization, then centri- 
fuged at 980^ for 3 min three times to pellet intact cells. The first pellet was saved as 
the ‘Pel’ fraction for western blotting. The cytosolic supernatants were transferred to 
fresh tubes and spun at 17000^ for 10 min to pellet any remaining cellular debris, 
yielding cytosolic preparations free of nuclear, mitochondrial and endoplasmic re- 
cticulum contamination. DNA was then isolated from these pure cytosolic frac- 
tions using QIAQuick Nucleotide Removal Columns (QIAGEN). Quantitative PCR 
was performed on both whole-cell extracts and cytosolic fractions using nuclear 
DNA primers (Tert) and mtDNA primers {Dloopl-3, Cytb, 16S and Nd4), and the 
Ct values obtained for mtDNA abundance for whole-cell extracts served as nor- 
malization controls for the mtDNA values obtained from the cytosolic fractions. 
This allowed effective standardization among samples and controlled for any var- 
iations in the total amount of mtDNA in control and TFAM-deficient samples. Using 
this digitonin method, no nuclear Tert DNA was detected in the cytosolic fractions, 
indicating nuclear lysis did not occur. 

Bioinformatic analyses. Total cellular RNA from wild- type and Tfam^^~ litter- 
mate MEFs was prepared using RNeasy Plus RNA extraction kits (QIAGEN) and 
used for the expression microarray procedure in conjunction with the Emory Uni- 
versity Integrated Genomics Core. RNA integrity was first verified by an Agilent 
Bioanalyzer and then amplified, labelled, and hybridized onto Mouse Gene 1.0 ST 
arrays (Affymetrix) using standard protocols recommended by the manufacturer, 
starting from 2 pg of total RNA. Data were normalized by the RMA method using 



GeneSpring software (Agilent) for each biological sample in duplicate. Student’s 
t-test was used to determine statistically significant changes in expression in 
Tfam^^~ MEFs relative to wild type, with a cut-off Rvalue of 0.05"^^. Heat maps 
were generated using MultiExperiment Viewer^^. 

Statistical analyses. Error bars displayed throughout the manuscript represent 
s.e.m. unless otherwise indicated, and were calculated from triplicate or quadru- 
plicate technical replicates of each biological sample. For in vivo experiments, error 
bars were calculated from the average of triplicate technical replicates of 3-4 mice 
per point. Sample sizes were chosen by standard methods to ensure adequate power, 
and no randomization or blinding was used for animal studies. No statistical me- 
thod was used to predetermine sample size. Statistical significance was determined 
using unpaired Student’s t-tests; *P < 0.05; < 0.01; ***P < 0.001; NS, not sig- 

nificant (P > 0.05) . Data shown are representative of 2-3 independent experiments, 
including microscopy images, western blots and viral challenges. 
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Super -enhancers delineate disease -associated 
regulatory nodes in T cells 

Golnaz Vahedi^, Yuka Kanno^, Yasuko Furumoto^, Kan Jiang\ Stephen C. J. Parker^t^ Michael R. Erdos^, Sean R. Davis'^, 

Rahul Roychoudhuri"^, Nicholas P. Restifo"^, Massimo Gadina^, ZhonghuiTang^, Yijun Ruan^, Francis S. Gollins^, Vittorio Sartorelli^ 
& John J. O’Shea^ 



Enhancers regulate spatiotemporal gene expression and impart cell- 
specific transcriptional outputs that drive cell identityF Super-enhancers 
(SEs), also known as stretch-enhancers, are a subset of enhancers espe- 
cially important for genes associated with cell identity and genetic 
risk of disease^'^. CD4"'’ T cells are critical for host defence and auto- 
immunity. Here we analysed maps of mouse T-cell SEs as a non-biased 
means of identifying key regulatory nodes involved in cell specifica- 
tion. We found that cytokines and cytokine receptors were the domi- 
nant class of genes exhibiting SE architecture in T cells. Nonetheless, 
the locus encoding Bach2, a key negative regulator of effector dif- 
ferentiation, emerged as the most prominent T-cell SE, revealing a 
network in which SE-associated genes critical for T-cell biology are 
repressed by B ACH2. Disease-associated single-nucleotide polymor- 
phisms for immune-mediated disorders, including rheumatoid arthri- 
tis, were highly enriched for T-cell SEs versus typical enhancers or 
SEs in other cell lineages^. Intriguingly, treatment of T cells with the 
Janus kinase (JAK) inhibitor tofacitinib disproportionately altered 
the expression of rheumatoid arthritis risk genes with SE structures. 
Together, these results indicate that genes with SE architecture in 
T cells encompass a variety of cytokines and cytokine receptors but 
are controlled by a ‘guardian’ transcription factor, itself endowed with 
an SE. Thus, enumeration of SEs allows the unbiased determination 
of key regulatory nodes in T cells, which are preferentially modulated 
by pharmacological intervention. 

Histone acetyltransferase p300 loading demarcates regions of the 
genome bearing SE architecture^’^. Using chromatin immunoprecipti- 
ation followed by sequencing (ChIP-seq) for the p300 protein, we con- 
structed SE catalogues of murine CD4^ T helper (Th) 1, Th 2 and Th 17 
cells. As predicted^, the p300 load is exponentially distributed through- 
out the genome (Fig. la and Extended Data Fig. la). Approximately 40% 
of the p300 signal was found in a small fraction of p300-loaded enhancers 
in each lineage. The distribution of SEs was lineage- specific even in these 
closely related cells (Fig. lb and Extended Data Fig. lb). Regulatory regions 
of lineage-specific master transcription factors were endowed with SEs 
only in the relevant lineage (Extended Data Fig. Ic). We addressed the 
relationship between SEs and transcriptional activity in T cells by assign- 
ing SEs to associated genes using proximity measures^, bearing in mind 
that alternative methods can conclusively establish such associations^’^. 
We found that SE architecture conferred significantly higher transcrip- 
tional activity compared with typical enhancer (TE) architecture and 
that this transcriptional activity was lineage-specific (Fig. Ic, d). 

Widespread transcription at SEs themselves has been reported in 
embryonic stem (ES) cells and myogenic cells^’^®. We next explored the 
extent to which SE domains were transcribed in T cells by employing 
high-resolution temporal expression maps of intergenic noncoding RNAs 
(ncRNAs)“. One-third of the ncRNAs expressed inT cells (501/1,524) 
were transcribed from an SE^° (Fig. le and Extended Data Fig. Id). 



Controlling for differences in the size of SEs and TEs, we found 80 
ncRNAs per 10 megabase pairs (Mb) of SEs compared with 5 1 transcripts 
within TEs. The presence of an SE structure also distinguished highly 
lineage-specific and dynamic ncRNAs from constitutively expressed 
ones (Fig. If-h). 

T o elucidate the potential role of SEs in T-cell biology, we used ChIP- 
seq data sets to catalogue binding profiles of 13 transcription factors 
with major roles in Tn-cell differentiation across the merged map of 
SEs12-i 5 2a-c). As in ES cells^, STATs prominently bound SEs 
in CD4^ T cells (Fig. 2a, d). Similarly, BATF, IRF4 and BACH2 were 
enriched at these regions (Fig. 2b, d). Lineage-specific transcription 
factors such as T-BET, GATA3 and ROR-yt showed preferential bind- 
ing at lineage-specific SEs (Extended Data Fig. 2a). CTCF, an essential 
genome organizer, appeared to preferentially demarcate SE boundaries^ 
(Extended Data Fig. 2b). Comparison of the enrichment of transcrip- 
tion factors at SEs and TEs revealed selective binding of STAT3 at SEs 
whereas other transcription factors demonstrated comparable binding 
at SEs and TEs (Extended Data Fig. 2c). 

We next compared the identity of SE-associated genes in T cells with 
those in other cell lineages. In ES cells, SE structures primarily encompass 
transcription factors (Fig. 2e and Extended Data Fig. 3a). In macrophages, 
chemokine and cytokine activity were the most prominent categories. 
In T lymphocytes, genes relevant to cytokine biology were preferen- 
tially linked to SEs. Moreover, cytokine-related genes were not linked 
to SEs in non-immune related cells such as myotubes (Extended Data 
Fig. 3b). Thus, SEs are preferentially associated with genes that have a 
central role in the biology of specific cell lineages rather than a given 
class of genes (that is, transcription factors). In the case of T cells, SEs 
form an interactive network that reflects the biology of lymphocytes, 
their products and their mode of sensing the infiammatory environment. 

We next ranked T-cell SEs on the basis of their p300 occupancy 
(Fig. 3a). Again, SEs with the highest p300 occupancy were typically asso- 
ciated with genes encoding cytokines and their receptors. However, the 
greatest p300 enrichment was associated with the Bach2 locus, regard- 
less of lineage subset (Fig. 3a, b). This is of interest as BACH2 is a broad 
regulator of immune activation that acts by stabilizing immunoregula- 
tory capacity and attenuating effector differentiation^^. Notably, genetic 
variations within this locus are associated with numerous immune- 
mediated diseases including rheumatoid arthritis^^, Crohn’s disease^^, 
multiple sclerosis^^, asthma^^ and type 1 diabetes^®. These observations 
prompted us to investigate the effect of Bach2 deletion on the expres- 
sion of SE-associated genes in T cells. Transcriptional profiling revealed 
that Bach2 deficiency significantly affected the expression of genes with 
SE architecture compared to those with TEs or no enhancer mark in 
T cells (Fig. 3c, d). These findings were confirmed when we used syn- 
thetic RNA standards ‘spiked-in’ to rigorously normalize transcriptome 
data in wild-type and Bac/z2- deficient cells^^ (Methods; Extended Data 
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Figure 1 | SE structure predicts lineage- and stage-specific transcription. 

a, The histone acetyltransferase p300 is distributed asymmetrically across the 
genome in CD4^ T cells with a subset of enhancers (SEs) that bind 
exceptionally high amounts of p300 (see Source Data), b, Closely related 
CD4^ T-cell populations have distinctive SE landscapes. Venn diagram depicts 
shared and unique SE domains in T-cell subsets, c, SE-associated genes are 
highly transcribed compared with TE-associated genes. Proximity measures 
were used to assign SEs and TEs to their target genes (P values, Wilcoxon 
rank- sum test). RPKM, reads per kilobase of exon per million, d, Presence of 
lineage-specific SEs predicts cell- selective expression. Three groups of genes 
associated with unique SE structure in each lineage were defined as ThI-, Th 2- 
and THl7-specific SE genes. The expression of lineage-specific SE-associated 



genes was more significant in the corresponding lineage (P values, Wilcoxon 
rank-sum test), e, SE domains are themselves transcribed in CD4^ T cells. The 
list of ncRNAs was derived from the map of intergenic transcripts in T-cell 
subsets One-third of ncRNAs in T cells (501/1,524) were transcribed from an 
SE. f-h. The SE structure differentiates highly lineage-specific and dynamic 
noncoding transcripts from constitutively expressed transcripts across T-cell 
lineages, f, g, Pearson correlation coefficients for transcription levels between 
each pair of differentiation stages were calculated for 501 ncRNAs with SEs (f) 
and 1,023 ncRNAs without SEs (g). h, ncRNA transcripts with SEs have a 
greater standard deviation across differentiation stages compared to those 
without SEs. 



Fig. 3c, d). This transcriptional difference remained statistically signi- 
ficant when we controlled for higher levels of gene expression for SE- 
associated genes (Extended Data Fig. 3e). Furthermore, loss of BACH2 
led to the largest difference between SEs and TEs in comparison with 
other transcription factors such as STATs, BATE and IRF4 (Extended 
Data Eig. 4a, b). In particular, 348 genes, 26% of those with SE struc- 
ture in CD4^ T cells, were repressed by BACH2 (Fig. 3e and Extended 
Data Fig. 4c-e). In addition to protein-coding genes, a subset of SE-Iinked 
ncRNAs (56) were also repressed by BACH2 (Fig. 3f). Transcriptional 
upregulation at some of these domains correlated with the upregula- 
tion of nearby genes in Bac/z2-deficient cells (Fig. 3g and Extended Data 
Fig. 4f, g). This previously unrecognized circuitry reveals that a subset 
of genes and noncoding transcripts endowed with SE architecture in 
CD4^ T cells are tightly and negatively controlled by the ‘guardian’ tran- 
scription factor BACH2, which itself has a rich cassette of regulatory 
elements (Extended Data Fig. 4h). 

It has been shown that single-nucleotide polymorphisms (SNPs) asso- 
ciated with diseases relevant to a particular cell type are more enriched 



in SEs compared with TEs^’^. CD4^ T cells are important contributors 
to a wide variety of autoimmune diseases including rheumatoid arth- 
ritis. Thus, we explored the extent to which rheumatoid-arthritis-asso- 
ciated genetic variants were situated within SEs. We delineated SEs in 
human CD4^ T-cell subsets and found that 26% of the SNPs highly 
associated with rheumatoid arthritis^ (27/101) fell within SEs (Fig. 4a). 
In contrast, only 7% of rheumatoid arthritis SNPs overlapped with TEs 
(Eig. 4a). Controlling for differences in the size of genomic regions, we 
found that the number of SNPs per 10 Mb of SEs was significantly higher 
than that in TEs (Eig. 4a). Genetic variants associated with other auto- 
immune disorders such as inflammatory bowel disease, multiple sclerosis 
and type 1 diabetes also exhibited preferential enrichment in CD4^ 
T-cell SEs compared to TEs (Fig. 4a). Such enrichment was also present 
when we considered variants in high linkage disequilibrium with disease- 
associated SNPs (Extended Data Eig. 5a). As a comparison, genetic 
variants associated with type 2 diabetes and cancer, diseases in which 
CD4^ T cells are not thought to have major roles, were also assessed 
and found not to be significantly enriched within T-cell SEs (Eig. 4a). 
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Figure 2 | Transcription factors with major roles in Tn-cell differentiation 
occupy SEs. a-c, Lineage-predicting transcription factors are enriched at SE 
domains. The catalogue of SEs in CD4^ T cells was constructed by merging 
TrIj Th 2 and Th17 SEs. Binding patterns of STATl, STATS, STAT4 and 
STAT6 (a), BATE, T-BET, BACH2 and IRF4 (b), and HIF-loc, ROR-yt and 
GATA3 (c) are demonstrated at SEs. d, Binding of lineage-specific 



transcription factors correlates with the presence of lineage- specific SEs in 
T cells (log 2 tags per million) (see Source Data), e, Gene ontology (GO) 
functional categories relevant to cytokines and cytokine receptors are enriched 
at SE-associated genes in T cells. GO analysis for SE regions was performed 
using GREAT^^. mESCs, mouse ES cells. 



We refined these observations by examining genes that were affected 
by rheumatoid-arthritis-associated genetic variants, focusing on 98 can- 
didate genes associated with rheumatoid arthritis^. While SEs in muscle 
cells showed little association (Fig. 4b), rheumatoid arthritis risk genes 
were preferentially associated with SEs in cytotoxic natural killer cells 
(CD56^) and monocytes (CD 14^). However, the strongest enrichment 
occurred in CD4^ T cells, where half of the rheumatoid arthritis risk 
genes (53/98) were linked to CD4^ T-cell SEs (Fig. 4b). 

SE structures are thought to be particularly sensitive to perturbation 
owing to the cooperative and synergistic binding of numerous factors 
at these domains^. Given the enrichment of STATs at SEs and the prev- 
alence of SEs at cytokines and their receptors, we measured the effect 
of tofacitinib, a JAK inhibitor recently approved by the US Food and 
Drug Administration for the treatment of rheumatoid arthritis, on T-cell 
transcript omes. We found that tofacitinib treatment had a significantly 
greater impact on the transcription of genes with SEs than TEs (Extended 
Data Fig. 5b). Moreover, when genes were ranked on the basis of their 
transcript levels in T cells, the most highly expressed genes with SEs 
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showed a larger change in their expression compared to those without 
SEs, emphasizing that tofacitinib discriminates genes with SE structure 
(Extended Data Fig. 5c) . Although harbouring the strongest SE in T cells, 
B ACH2 levels were not affected by acute tofacitinib treatment, suggest- 
ing that BACH2 is regulated in a JAK/STAT-independent manner. 
Finally, we related the effect of this rheumatoid arthritis drug to the 
genetics of the disease and found that tofacitinib treatment dispropor- 
tionately affected the expression of rheumatoid arthritis risk genes with 
SE structures in CD4^ T cells compared with those lacking this chromatin 
feature (Fig. 4c and Extended Data Fig. 5d). Furthermore, tofacitinib 
treatment selectively affected inflammatory bowel disease^^ and mul- 
tiple sclerosis^^ risk genes with SEs (Extended Data Fig. 6). 

We have defined the Tn-cell SE landscape in the hope of better defin- 
ing key regulatory nodes in a non-biased fashion. We found that in 
T cells these nodes largely comprise cytokine and cytokine receptor genes. 
Thus, T-cell ‘identity relates largely to the precise regulation of these 
key effectors and sensors. However, a predominant SE-associated gene 
in all T -cell lineages was Bach2, which may represent the first example 
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Figure 3 | Bach2 is endowed with the highest p300-enriched SE in T cells. 

a, Ranked order of p300-loaded enhancers in T-cell subsets identifies Bach2 as 
the strongest SE-associated gene in CD4^ T cells, b, The Bach2 locus, the top 
ranked SE, exhibits an exceptional amount of p300 binding, c, d, BACH2 
preferentially represses SE genes. Wild-type (WT) and Rflc/z2- deficient CD4^ 
T cells were polarized to induced regulatory T cells (iTj-gg cells) and were 
processed for total RNA extraction {n — 3). Normalized transcript abundance 
measured by RNA-seq (RPKM) was evaluated in wild- type and Bach2- deficient 
cells at SE- and TE-associated genes and compared to the remaining genes. 
Cumulative distribution (c) and violin plots (d) show the (log 2 ) fold change in 
gene expression for wild- type versus Rflc/z2- deficient cells (see Source Data). 
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e. Gene set enrichment analysis (GSEA) of SE-associated genes reveals that SE 
genes are enriched in genes repressed by BACH2. ES, enrichment score; 

NES, normalized enrichment score, f, BACH2 affects a subset of noncoding 
transcripts at SE domains. Overall, 56 ncRNAs with SE structures are repressed 
while 32 transcripts are induced by BACH2 (see Source Data). P values, 
Wilcoxon rank-sum test, g, BACH2-associated repression of a noncoding 
transcript with an SE architecture correlates with the transcriptional repression 
of a nearby gene {Ifngrl). Direct BACH2 binding along with the transcript 
levels in wild-type and Bach2-deficient cells measured by RNA-seq were 
depicted in a 140 kb window accommodating the Ifngrl gene. TPM, tags 
per million. 
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Figure 4 | Rheumatoid arthritis risk genes with SE structure are selectively 
targeted by the JAK inhibitor tofacitinib. a, SNPs associated with 
autoimmune diseases including rheumatoid arthritis (RA), inflammatory 
bowel disease (IBD), multiple sclerosis (MS), and type 1 diabetes (TID) are 
preferentially enriched at the SE structure of human CD4^ T cells. In contrast, 
SNPs associated with disorders in which CD4^ T cells have limited roles, 
such as type 2 diabetes (T2D) and cancer, are not enriched in these genomic 
domains. A catalogue of 1,426 SEs in human T cells was constructed by 
aggregating SE predictions in human Th 1.Th2 and Th17 cells using H3K27ac 
data (see Source Data). We divided the number of SNPs enriched in SEs/TEs 
by the total size of SEs (66.5338 Mb) and TEs (63.12915 Mb) and reported 





the number of SNPs within every 10 Mb of the genome (Rvalues, permutations 
test), b. Rheumatoid arthritis risk genes are linked to SEs in CD4^ T cells. The 
98 candidate genes associated with rheumatoid arthritis were from ref 7. 
c. Rheumatoid arthritis risk genes with SEs are selectively targeted by a JAK 
inhibitor, tofacitinib. Violin plots depict the fold change in expression (log 2 ) 
after tofacitinib treatment of human CD4^ T cells at rheumatoid arthritis risk 
genes with or without SEs (three donors). To ensure accurate inference of 
the effect of tofacitinib on the transcriptome, spiked-in RNA standards were 
added and gene expression levels (RPKM) were renormalized based on the 
spiked-in standards (P values, Wilcoxon rank-sum test). 
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of a class of transcriptional regulators that broadly constrains transcrip- 
tion at SEs. Furthermore, SNPs associated with immune-related diseases 
were enriched at T-cell SEs, and a drug, which blocks cytokine signal- 
ling and is clinically efficacious in autoimmune disease, preferentially 
impacted SE-associated genes. Hence, our study provides a systematic 
approach by which the SE map of relevant cell types can be integrated 
with human genetics to discover drug target genes. 

Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Antibodies and reagents. The following antibodies and reagents were obtained 
from eBioscience: CD4-PerCPCy5.5, CD45RA-PE, CD45RO-eFluor450, CD28- 
purified. Anti-CD3 antibody was obtained from BioXceU. CP-690,550 (tofacitinib) 
was prepared by the National Institutes of Health (NIH) Chemical Genomics Center 
and dissolved in dimethylsulphoxide (DMSO). Source Data associated with Fig. 1 
summarizes ChIP-seq data sets generated or used for this data set along with rele- 
vant antibodies. 

Cell culture and stimulation for tofacitinib-treated human T cells. Whole blood 
from healthy donors was provided from the NIH blood bank and informed consent 
was obtained from subjects. To obtain lymphocyte population, heparinized whole 
blood from healthy donors was separated by FicoU Paque PLUS (Sigma). Naive 
CD4~^ CD45RA"^ CD45RO” T-cell population was sorted on a FACS Aria III (BD 
Bioscience). Cells were activated by plate-bound anti-CD3/anti-CD28 (10 pgmP^) 
in supplemented RPMI 1640 medium containing 10% FCS, 2mM glutamine, 
100 lU ml” ^ penicillin, 0.1 mg ml” ^ streptomycin, 20 mM HEPES buffer (all from 
Invitrogen) for 3 days and cultured in the presence of IL-2 for 1 day. During T-cell 
activation, cells were treated with the indicated concentrations of CP-690,550 
(tofacitinib). 

RNA-seq preparation. Total RNA was prepared from approximately 1 million 
cells by using mirVana miRNA Isolation Kit (AM 1560, ABI). Two-hundred nano- 
grams to 1 pg of total RNA was subsequently used to prepare RNA-seq libraries by 
using TruSeq SR RNA sample prep kit (FC- 122- 1001, Illumina) or by a combina- 
tion of NEBNext RNA library prep kit (New England BioLabs) and Ovation SP 
Ultralow DR Multiplex system (Nugen) by following the manufacturer’s protocol. 
The libraries were sequenced for 50 cycles (single read) with HiSeq 2000 (Illumina). 
Where indicated, ERCC RNA spike-in mix 1 (Invitrogen) was added to the sam- 
ples based on the cell counts (1 pi of 1/10 dilution to 1 million cells). 

RNA-seq analysis. RNA-seq libraries made by Illumina T mSeq were first trimmed 
using ‘cutadapf with TruSeq Indexed Adapters. An error rate of 0. 1 was chosen for 
‘cutadapf . Overall, the percentage of trimmed reads was lower than 3% of the total 
reads across different libraries. Trimmed fastq files were then aligned to mm9 or 
hgl9 reference genomes using tophat with bowtie2 indexes derived based on UCSC 
annotations. The normalization of RNA-seq libraries shown on the genome browser 
was carried out using ‘bedtools genomecov’ to ‘scale’ the bam files to tags-per- million 
values. ‘HT-seq’ was used to find the read counts across the UCSC reference genome 
and DEseq was further employed to characterize differentially regulated genes where 
repeats were available {Bach2-deficient RNA-seq). 

RNA-seq analysis of Rac/i2-deficient cells. Wild-type and Bflc/z2-deficient naive 
(CD44“ CD62L+ CD25^) CD4+ ceUs were isolated to >95% purity from C57BL/6 
mice reconstituted with mixtures of wild-type and knockout OT-II T CR-transgenic 
bone marrow. Cells were stimulated at 1 X 10^ cells per 96- well plate coated in 
5 pg ml~^ anti-CD3 in the presence of soluble anti-CD28 (5 pg ml“^), 100 lU recom- 
binant human IL-2 and 5 ngmP^ recombinant human TGF-P for 3 days. Cells 
were counted using a haematocytometer, or analysed by FACS for cell size or intra- 
cellular Foxp3 content. CeUs were harvested and subjected to total RNA extraction 
(Qiagen RNeasy Plus kit with column-based DNA removal). 

RNA-seq with spiked-in standards. ERCC RNA spike-in mix 1 (Invitrogen) was 
added to samples based on the cell counts (1 pi of 1/10 dilution to 1 million ceUs). 
The ERCC RNA Spike-In Control Mixes used here comprise a set of 92 polyade- 
nylated transcripts that mimic natural eukaryotic mRNAs. On the basis of page 12 
of the ERCC manual, we calculated the concentrations of the RNA molecules added 
to total RNA (that is, number of copies of spiked-in molecules per million cell) 
(Source Data associated with Fig. 3) . It is clear that the standards cover a wide range 
of copy numbers. 

Spiked-in RNA-seq analysis. The spiked-in RNA-seq libraries were subsequently 
sequenced on Illumina HiSeq 2000 and then trimmed using ‘cutadapf with TruSeq 
Indexed Adapters. The sequences of the ERCC synthetic spiked-in RNAs (http:// 
tools.invitrogen.eom/downloads/ERCC92.fa) were then added to both mouse and 
human genomes (genome.fa). The exon reference (http://tools.invitrogen.com/ 
downloads/ERCC92.gtf) has also been added to the UCSC exon reference. 

New bowtie indexes were then built and reads were aligned to the newly built 
genomes using tophat. The RPKM (reads per kilobase of exon per million) was then 
computed for each gene and synthetic spiked-in RNA using cufQinks. To renor- 
malize the RNA-seq data using spiked-in control, we followed the same procedure 
as previously recommended^f We used a loess regression to renormalize the RPKM 
values by using only the spiked-in values to fit the loess. The ajfy package in R 
provides a function, loess, normalize, which will perform loess regression on a matrix 
of values (defined by using the parameter mat) and allows for the user to specify 
which subset of data to use when fitting the loess (defined by using the parameter 
subset). For this application the parameters mat and subset were set as a matrix of 
all RPKM values and the row indices of the ERCC spiked-ins, respectively. The 
default settings for all other parameters were used. The result of this was a matrix of 



RPKM values normalized to the control ERCC spiked-ins. Source Data associated 
with Fig. 3 quantitates the fraction of spiked-in tag counts in each RNA-seq library 
when tag counts were generated using “htseq-count-mode= intersection-nonempty- 
stranded = no”. 

ChIP-seq. For p300, we chemically crosslinked and sonicated cells to generate frac- 
tionated genomic DNA. ChIP was performed by using anti-p300 (sc-585, Santa 
Cruz Biotechnology). The DNA fragments were blunt-end ligated to the Illumina 
adaptors, amplified, and sequenced by using the Illumina Genome Analyzer II 
(Illumina). Sequence reads of 25 or 36 bp were obtained by using the Illumina Anal- 
ysis Pipeline. Publically available ChIP-seq data sets are listed in Source Data asso- 
ciated with Fig. 1 and were obtained from several published studies^^“^^’^^“^^. 
ChIP-seq analysis. ChIP libraries were sequenced for 36 or 50 cycles on an Illumina 
Genome Analyzer II or HiSeq 2000, respectively, according to the manufacturer’s 
instructions. ChIP libraries were aligned to mm9 or hgl9 reference genomes using 
bowtie2 with bowtie indexes derived based on UCSC annotations and Phred+33 
selected for qualities. Source Data associated with Fig. 1 summarizes ChIP-seq data 
sets generated or used for this study along with relevant antibodies. Peak calling for 
all transcription factors and p300 binding was performed by macs 14 (ref 29) using 
P value =1X10^^. The control library for all peak-calling libraries was the input 
DNA performed under ThO condition. Peaks with false discovery rate (FDR) values 
more than 30% were further excluded. Peak intensities (‘tags’ column) were nor- 
malized as tags-per- million reads in the original library. Peak calling for H3K27ac 
libraries was performed using SICER^° where the window size = 200 bp, gap 
size = 200 bp and E value = 200. To visualize and normalize ChIP-seq libraries on 
the UCSC genome browser, we used ‘bedtools genomecov’ to ‘scale’ the bam files to 
tags-per- million values. Furthermore, ‘wigToBigWig’ was used to generate bigwig 
files. y-Axis in all gene tracks is in tags per million (TPM). 

Delineation of SEs and typical enhancers TEs. To accurately delineate SE domains, 
we followed the same approach that was proposed earlier^"'^. We first merged 
genomic regions within 12.5 kb of one another (using mergeBed in bedtools). We 
then ranked all regions in a cell type by increasing total ChIP-seq occupancy of p300 
or H3K27 acetylation, scaled the data such that the x andy axes were from 0-1 by 
normalizing to the largest value, and plotted the intensity of ChIP-seq (Fig. la). 
These plots revealed a clear point in the distribution of enhancers where the occu- 
pancy signal began increasing rapidly. To geometrically define this point, we 
found the x-axis point for which a line with a slope of 1 was tangent to the curve. 
As suggested by Young and colleagues, we defined genomic regions above this 
point to be SEs. All genomic regions below that point that did not harbour pro- 
moters (±5 kb of RefSeq transcription start sites) were then referred as TEs. The 
single map of SEs in CD4"^ T cells was constructed by merging maps of ThT Th 2 
and Th17 SEs (unionBedGraphs). Similarly, TEs in each lineage were delineated 
as described and then merged in different lineages to build one map for TEs. Since 
SEs in one lineage can be TEs in other lineages, SE coordinates were then excluded 
from the final TE map for CD4"^ T cells. Source Data associated with Figs 1 and 4 
summarize the coordinates of SEs in both human and mouse in our study. 
Delineation of cell- type specific SEs. To define cell-type- specific and shared SE 
domains, we started from the merged map of SEs in ThT Th 2 and Th 17 cells 
(Source Data associated with Fig. 1). We then used ‘bedtools intersect’ with -/O.l, 
0.3, 0.5 or 0.7 with -a being the coordinate of merged map and -bhemg the SE coor- 
dinates in the corresponding condition and reporting -c in the output (for each 
entry in A, report the number of overlaps with B and reporting 0 for A entries that 
have no overlap with B) (Fig. lb and Extended Data Fig. lb). We used the pheat- 
map function to demonstrate the shared and unique SEs based on the outputs of 
‘bedtools intersect’ for the three cell types. Figure lb corresponds to/= 0.1. 
Characterizing SE- and TE-associated genes. SE- and TE-associated genes were 
defined based on the closest genes to these genomic regions (bedtools closest) using 
RefSeq coordinates of genes. As described in this package, closestBed first searches 
for features in B (gene coordinates) that overlap a feature in A (SE coordinates). If 
overlaps are found, gene coordinates that overlap the highest fraction of SE regions 
are reported. Then in the case of multiple genes overlapping SEs, the gene with the 
highest fraction of overlap is reported. If no overlaps are found, closestBed looks 
for the feature in B that is closest (that is, least genomic distance to the start or end 
of A) to A. 

Transcription at TH-specific SE genes. We delineated SE genes as described earlier 
for ThT Th 2 and Th 17 p300 binding (Fig. Id). We defined a gene to be specific to a 
lineage if that gene was not present in SE-associated genes in the other two lineages. 
We then showed the log 2 RPKM values for this list of genes across three different 
lineages. P values were calculated using the Wilcoxon rank-sum test. 
Characterization of long ncRNAs associated with SEs. The list of transcribed 
ncRNAs in T cells was compiled from Hu et aV^. Hu et aV^ performed the fol- 
lowing steps for the identification of ncRNA clusters: (1) call RNA-seq read enriched 
islands from intergenic regions using SICER (window = 100 bp, gap = 200 bp, 
E value = 100); (2) keep islands shared by duplicates; (3) pool islands from all 
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samples, independently done for data sets from total RNA-seq and from PolyA"^ 
RNA-seq; (4) cluster neighbouring islands based on similarity in expression profiles 
across different samples (r > 0.8). Transcribed regions that overlapped SEs were 
identified using the countOverlaps function in the GenomicRanges package in R 
(Fig. le) . To quantitate the correlation levels in transcripts across different T-cell 
lineages and time points, we used the ‘cor’ function in R with ‘pearson’ as ‘method’ 
(no log 2 transformation was performed prior to the calculation of correlation) 
(Fig. If, g). Transcript levels for polyA RNAs used for this analysis were extracted 
from the supplementary table provided in ref 11. Genomic coordinates of these 
two groups of ncRNAs are provided in Source Data associated with Fig. 1. 
Cumulative distribution of ncRNAs with and without SEs. We used the ‘rowSds’ 
function from the library ‘matrixStats’ in R to calculate the standard deviation in 
each row for expression levels of ncRNAs with and without SEs. We used ggplot 
and stat_ecdf() to plot the cumulative distribution of standard deviation in these 
two groups of ncRNAs. Cumulative distribution in Fig. Ih shows quantitative shift 
in standard deviation of transcript levels for ncRNAs with SEs relative to those 
without SEs (Rvalue = 1.326 X 10~^, Kolmogorov-Smirnovtest). 

Profile of transcription factor binding at SE genomic regions. To plot the nor- 
malized tags-per-million transcription factor binding at SEs and their flanking 40 kb 
regions, we used the ‘ngs.plot.r’ package^^ (for example. Fig. 2a). To generate the 
enrichment of transcription factors at TH-preferred SEs, we started by counting all 
tags in .bed files for each transcription factor binding using “bedtools coverage 
-counts” across the one map of SEs in T cells (Th1/Th2/Th 17 merged). Further- 
more, in Fig. 2d we selected the Th (1, 2, 17)-preferred SEs as genomic regions 
identified based on overlapping fraction = 0.1 identified in Fig. lb. Extended Data 
Fig. 2a was generated by using ngs.plot on the same set of cell-type- specific coordi- 
nates. The normalization has been done as described previously^^ the coverage data 
were normalized in two steps. In the first step, the coverage vectors were normalized 
to have equal length using spline fit. In this case, a cubic spline is fit through all data 
points and values are taken at equal intervals. This first step of length normalization 
leads to regions of variable sizes to have equal lengths and is particularly useful for 
custom regions. The purpose of the second step is to normalize vectors against the 
corresponding library size — that is, the total read count. 

Profile of transcription-factor binding at constituent elements of SEs. We first 
recovered the original peak regions for p300 binding (constituent enhancers) within 
SEs from outputs of the peak-calling method (MACS) overlapping SEs/TEs. We 
then used the HOMER ‘annotatePeaks.pl’ function to plot the enrichment of tran- 
scription factor binding at constituent enhancers in SEs and TEs (Extended Data 
Fig. 2c). 

GO analysis for SE-associated genes. In Fig. 2e, GO enrichment for SE genomic 
coordinates was carried out using GREAT^^ with default parameters. The top ten 
terms based on binomial P values were selected in Fig. 2e. In a completely different 
approach, we characterized the closest genes to SEs. The top GO molecular func- 
tions in terms of GSEA “Investigate Gene Sets” were then selected. To calculate the 
statistical significance of these enrichments, we randomly moved the SE regions 
around the genome 10^ times, delineated the closest gene sets to the random genomic 
domains, and assessed the relative proportion of a gene set that is captured in the 
actual data versus the shifted SEs. Rvalues for this permutation test are reported in 
Extended Data Fig. 3a. 

GO functional category relevant to cytokine binding is enriched at SE-associated 
genes in T cells and to a lesser extent in macrophages but not in mouse ES cells and 
myotubes (Extended Data Fig. 3b). To explore whether ‘cytokine binding’ is spe- 
cific to the SE structure in CD4~^ T cells, we explored its association within the SE 
structures of other cell types. The GO molecular function associated with cytokine 
binding (GO:00 19955) was chosen. SE-associated genes in myotubes were used from 
Whyte et al^. SE regions in mouse ES cells and macrophages were chosen based on 
data sets reported in Source Data associated with Fig. 1. To calculate the statistical 
significance of this gene category, we shuffled the SE regions of mouse ES cells, 
macrophages, myotubes and CD4"^ T cells around the genome 10^ times, delin- 
eating the gene sets in proximity to the random genomic domains associated with 
each cell type. We then assessed the relative proportion of the gene set captured in 
the actual data versus the shifted SEs. R values for this permutation test are reported 
in the bar graph in Extended Data Fig. 3b. 

Analysis of RNA-seq data from Bach2-deficient cells. The log 2 fold change of 
average RPKM values in wild-type and knockout repeats were calculated for SE 
genes and an equal number of randomly selected TE and other genes in the violin 
plots (Fig. 3d and Extended Data Fig. 3d). In Extended Data Fig. 3c, d, the RPKM 
values for the spiked-in measurements were renormalized based on the spiked-in 
standards. We used ggplot and geom_violin( scale = “area”) to plot the impact of 
loss of BACH2 on gene expression. All genes in SEs, TEs, or the rest of genes were 
used for the cumulative distribution plots (Fig. 3c and Extended Data Fig. 3c). In 
Extended Data Fig. 3e, we focused on the top 500 highly expressed genes and explored 
the effect of BACH2 on three categories among them: genes with SEs (77), with TEs 



(125), and without either SEs or TEs (298). Expression levels among these three 
categories of genes were comparable (Wilcoxon rank-sum test R value = 0.644). 
However, B ACH2 selectively affected highly expressed SE genes in contrast to those 
with TEs or no enhancers (Kolmogorov-Smirnov test R value = 9.813 X 10~^ and 
4.669 X 10“^). 

GSEA plot. The ‘gene- set’ for GSEA was generated based on genes closest to SEs 
with minimum 1 RPKM value in any of the three lineages (ThT Th2, Th 17 cells). 
Three repeats for wild-type and Bach2-knockout RNA-seq data were used in the 
GSEA analysis with default settings (Fig. 3e). The R value for the enrichment was 
calculated as 0 although -nperm = 10000 was used (with command-line usage of 
GSEA). In the case of spiked-in GSEA analysis (Extended Data Fig. 4c), two repeats 
for wild-type and knockouts of renormalized spiked-in data were used. 

Pie chart demonstrating Rac/i2-dependent SE genes. BACH2 up- or down- 
regulated genes (Source Data associated with Fig. 3) were delineated by the ‘DEseq’ 
package in R with FDR < 0.05 and fold change > 1.5. Tag counts were calculated 
using “htseq-count-mode=intersection-nonempty-stranded=no” (Extended Data 
Fig. 4d). Three repeats of RNA-seq data for wild-type and knockout samples (no 
spiked-in) were used (Source Data associated with Fig. 1). Direct targets of BACH2 
were identified based on BACH2 ChIP-seq data at these two groups of genes. A list 
of SE genes with at least 1 RPKM expression in ThT Th 2 or Th 17 cells was used for 
this analysis. 

Characterization of BACH2-dependent noncoding RNAs. We used “bedtools 
coverage -counts” to quantitate the enrichment of RNA-seq reads at 501 ncRNAs 
with SE structure in wild-type and Bach2-knockout cells (Source Data associated 
with Fig. 3). Transcript levels were further normalized to the size of each library 
(tags per million) and the average of enrichment in three repeats were calculated. 
Next, we selected ncRNAs with SE structure that were up- or downregulated by 
BACH2 (>4 fold-change) (Fig. 3f). 

Impact of transcription factors on SE- and TE-associated genes. The fold change 
in RPKM values between wild-type and knockout samples was calculated for SE 
genes and an equal number of randomly selected TE genes (Extended Data Fig. 4a). 
For each transcription factor, the difference between SEs and TEs was quantitated 
using KuUback-Leibler distance between the two distributions for fold changes in 
the two groups of genes using the KL.dist function in the FNN library in R (Extended 
Data Fig. 4b). The largest difference between SEs and TEs generated because of 
loss of BACH2, STAT4 and STAT6 suggests the more selective impact of these 
transcription factors on SEs. 

Pruning SNPs. To ensure that the SNPs associated with disease are in physically 
independent segments of the genome, we pruned our lists of SNPs (Fig. 4a). Data 
from the 1000 Genomes (release 20110521) were downloaded from the 1000 Genomes 
open ftp site. SNPs that were present in each of the six disease conditions were 
extracted. For each disease, the all-versus-all pairwise values were calculated. 
Finally, all variants were greedily pruned until no pair had an value greater than 
the threshold (0.5). The number of SNPs pruned for each disease and their geno- 
mic coordinates can be found in Source Data associated with Fig. 4. 

T-cell SEs in human and enrichment of SNPs. Human SEs in T-ceU subsets were 
characterized based on H3K27ac data in ThT Th 2 and Th 17 cells (Source Data 
associated with Fig. 4) . The methodology for the delineation of SEs for human T cells 
was the same as the one described for the mouse data. We referred to the merged 
map ofthe ThK Th 2 andTnH SEs as the single map of SEs in CD4^ T cells (Source 
Data associated with Fig. 4). The lists of tag SNPs for all traits except RA were 
extracted from the GW AS catalogue (December 2013) and only those with R values 
less than 1 X 10^^ were selected. The list of 101 RA SNPs were chosen from the 
recent meta-analysis of RA GWASs^. The percentages of SNPs within SEs/TEs 
were calculated based on the number of SNPs falling into the genomic domains 
labelled as SEs/TEs. To account for the size of the genome that these two types 
of enhancers span, we divided the number of SNPs enriched in SEs/TEs by the 
total size of SEs (66.5338 Mb) and TEs (63.12915 Mb) and reported the number 
of SNPs in every 10 Mb of the genome in Fig. 4a. The permutation test for the 
enrichment R value was calculated by generating 10^ permutations of SEs and TEs 
in the genome (excluding unmappable regions in each permutation) and con- 
sidering the number of iterations where the number of overlapping SNPs with 
random SEs/TEs exceeded the observed ones in CD4"^ T cells. SNPs in linkage 
disequilibrium with the list of tag SNPs were determined from the 1000 Genomes 
Project using = 0.9 and distance limit = 500 using SNAP toolbox (Extended 
Data Fig. 5a). 

RA risk genes and SEs. The list of 98 rheumatoid arthritis (RA) risk genes was 
extracted from the study of Plenge and colleagues^ (Fig. 4b). H3K27ac data for 
muscle, CDH"^ and CD56"^ cells are summarized in Source Data associated with 
Fig. 4. 

Quantitating the effect of tofacitinib on different groups of genes. For each 
donor (except donor 4), the RPKM values with spiked- in were renormalized and 
the fold changes at SE/TE genes were reported (Fig. 4c). No spiked- in was used for 
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the RNA-seq analysis of donor 4. The P values were calculated based on Wilcoxon 
signed-rank test (wilcoxTest function in R) for violin and box plots. The violin plots 
used ‘scale = ’area”. In Extended Data Fig. 4c, for each donor, the top 100 highly 
expressed genes in non-treated RNA-seq data were selected and categorized as 
having SEs or not. 

IBD, MS and T2D risk genes and SEs. The candidate genes associated with RA^, 
inflammatory bowel disease (IBD)^^, multiple sclerosis (MS)^^ and type 2 diabetes 
(T2D)^^ were chosen based on a recent meta-analysis of GWAS data. More than 
half of RA risk genes (53/98) accommodated SEs in CD4~^ T cells. In line with the 
enrichment of SNPs associated with IBD and MS in T-cell SEs (Fig. 4a), around 
half of IBD (91/216) and MS risk genes (36/87) were associated with SEs in T cells. 
In contrast, T2D risk genes showed little association with SEs (4/65) (Fisher’s exact 
test, P value = 0.4). RA and IBD risk genes with SEs are selectively targeted by a 
JAK inhibitor, tofacitinib. Cumulative plots depict the fold change in expression 
(log 2 ) after 0.3 pM tofacitinib treatment of human CD4"^ T cells at RA (Extended 
Data Fig. 6b), IBD (Extended Data Fig. 6c) and MS (Extended Data Fig. 6d) risk 
genes with or without SEs. 
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ATG14 promotes membrane tethering and fusion of 
autophagosomes to endolysosomes 
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Autophagy, an important catabolic pathway implicated in a broad 
spectrum of human diseases, begins by forming double membrane 
autophagosomes that engulf cytosolic cargo and ends by fusing auto- 
phagosomes with lysosomes for degradation^’^. Membrane fusion 
activity is required for early biogenesis of autophagosomes and late 
degradation in lysosomes^"^. However, the key regulatory mecha- 
nisms of autophagic membrane tethering and fusion remain largely 
unknown. Here we report that ATG14 (also known as beclin-1- 
associated autophagy-related key regulator (Barkor) or ATG14L), 
an essential autophagy-specific regulator of the class III phosphati- 
dylinositol 3-kinase complex^"“, promotes membrane tethering of 
protein-free liposomes, and enhances hemifusion and full fusion of 
proteoliposomes reconstituted with the target (t)-SNAREs (soluble 
iV-ethylmaleimide-sensitive factor attachment protein receptors) syn- 
taxin 17 (STX17) and SNAP29, and the vesicle (v)-SNARE VAMPS 
(vesicle-associated membrane protein 8). ATG14 hinds to the SNARE 
core domain of STX17 through its coiled-coil domain, and stabilizes 
the STX17-SNAP29 binary t-SNARE complex on autophagosomes. 
The STX17 binding, membrane tethering and fusion-enhancing activ- 
ities of ATG14 require its homo-oligomerization by cysteine repeats. 
In ATG14 homo-oligomerization-defective ceUs, autophagosomes 
still efficiently form but their fusion with endolysosomes is blocked. 
Recombinant ATG14 homo-oligomerization mutants also comple- 
tely lose their ability to promote membrane tethering and to enhance 
SNARE-mediated fusion in vitro. Taken together, our data suggest 
an autophagy-specific membrane fusion mechanism in which olig- 
omeric ATG14 directly binds to STX17-SNAP29 binary t-SNARE 
complex on autophagosomes and primes it for VAMPS interaction 
to promote autophagosome-endolysosome fusion. 

Endoplasmic reticulum (ER) -derived STX17, SNAP29 and endolyso- 
some-localized VAMPS converge on the complete autophagosome and 
mediate autophagosome-lysosome fusion^’^. STX17 also recruits ATG14 
to the ER-mitochondria contact site and promotes autophagosome for- 
mation and/or maturation^^. However, a potential function of ATG14 
in membrane tethering and fusion has not yet been explored. 

We first tested whether ATG14 physically interacts with autophagic 
SNAREs. In an in vitro glutathione S-transferase (GST) pull-down assay 
with recombinant full-length STX17, SNAP29 and VAMPS proteins 
purified from Escherichia coli (Extended Data Fig. la), recombinant 
ATG14 bound to STX17 and SNAP29 but not to VAMPS (Fig. la). STX17 
G244/24SL, an autophagosome targeting- deficient mutant^, still bound 
to ATG14 (Fig. la). Recombinant ATG14 bound to STX17 alone and 
the STX17-SNAP29 binary t-SNARE complex, but not to the STX17- 
SNAP29-VAMPS ternary complex (Fig. lb), suggesting that ATG14 
binds before formation of trans-SNARE complex or that it can interact 
with partly folded trans-SNARE complex (but not fully folded c/s-SNARE 



complex). Overexpression of ATG14 stabilized the STX17-SNAP29 
binary complex in a co-immunoprecipitation assay (Extended Data 
Fig. lb). Deletion mapping analysis showed that the coiled-coil domain 
(CCD) of ATG14 interacts with the SNARE core domain of STX17 
(Extended Data Fig. Ic, d). 

We also tested whether STX17 is a part of the beclin 1/class III phos- 
phatidylinositol 3-kinase (PI3KC3) complex. ATG14 co-fractionated with 
STX17 and beclin 1 in a 669-kilodalton (kDa) complex separated by size- 
exclusion chromatography (SEC) (Extended Data Fig. le), and ATG14 
interacted both with beclin 1 and with STX17. However, STX17 only 
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Figure 1 | ATG14 interacts with STX17-SNAP29 on mature 
autophagosomes, a. Interaction between purified recombinant ATG14 and 
GST-Flag-tagged (GF) autophagic SNAREs using an in vitro GST pull-down 
assay followed by western blot (IB, immunoblot). b, Recombinant ATG14 
binds to STX17-SNAP29 binary t-SNARE complex but not STX17-SNAP29- 
VAMP8 ternary complex using an in vitro immunoglobulin- G (IgG) 
pull-down assay followed by western blot, c, Flag-STX17, GFP-ATG14, 
endogenous LC3, LAMP2 and ATG16 were detected by immunostaining in 
EBSS-starved U 2 OS cells {n — 20). Scale bars, 5 pm. d, Corresponding statistical 
analysis of co -localization of ATG14, STX17 and LC3 upon treatment with 
EBSS or chloroquine (CQ). 
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bound to ATG14, but not beclin 1 and vice versa, in immunoprecipi- 
tation assays (Extended Data Fig. If, g). In cultured U 2 OS cells, ATG14 
co-localized with STX17 and LC3, at least partly, on mature autophago- 
somes adjacent to or overlapping with LAMP2 -labelled autolysosomes 
upon treatment with Earle’s balanced salt solution (EBSS) (Fig. Ic, d). 
ATG14 also localized to mature autophagosomes with STX17 but not 
with ATG16 upon treatments with chloroquine or bafilomycin A1 
(Extended Data Fig. 2). Together, these results suggest that ATG14 
physically and physiologically interacts with the STX17-SNAP29 binary 
t-SNARE complex on mature autophagosomes. 

We then tested whether ATG14 participates directly in membrane 
tethering in a single-vesicle/liposome assay^^’^^ (Methods and Extended 
Data Fig. 3a). Recombinant ATG 14 alone was sufficient to strongly pro- 
mote protein-free liposome tethering (Fig. 2a). However, lipid-mixing 
of protein-free liposome membranes was not promoted by ATG 14 (Ex- 
tended Data Fig. 3b and Fig. 2b). The membrane- tethering activity of 
ATG14 required its membrane-binding Barkor/ATG14(L) autopha- 
gosome targeting sequence (BATS) domain^^, but the BATS domain 
alone was insufficient for membrane tethering (Extended Data Fig. 3c, d). 
The membrane-tethering activity of ATG14 is not solely due to membrane 
curvature sensing, since no membrane-tethering activity was observed 
using another curvature sensing ALPS motif- containing ARFGAPl 
protein^^ or the membrane curvature-inducing protein BIF- 1/endophilin 
B1 (ref 17) (Extended Data Fig. 3e, f). ATG14 membrane-tethering 
activity was independent of phosphatidylinositol 3-phosphate (PI3P) 
for small (50 nm) liposomes, but increased in the presence of PI3P for 
large (400 nm) liposomes (Extended Data Fig. 3g, h). Taken together, 
ATG 14 alone is a membrane tether. 

It is unclear whether autophagic SNAREs form a fusion-competent 
ot-helical bundle and possess fusogenic activity. We co-expressed and 
co-purified the four SNARE core domains of VAMPS (10-74), STX17 
(164-227) and SNAP29 (39-116, 194-258), and determined the crystal 
structure of the complex at 1.4 A resolution (Methods, Extended Data 
Fig. 4a-c and Extended Data Table 1). The autophagic SNARE com- 
plex forms a parallel four ot-helix bundle (Fig. 2c). At the centre of the 
complex is a conserved ionic layer consisting of R37 from VAMPS, Q196 
from STX17 and Q84/Q230 from SNAP29 that is characteristic for all 



SNARE complexes. The overall structure of the autophagic SNARE com- 
plex is similar to that of the neuronal, yeast and endosomal SNARE 
complexes determined so far (Extended Data Fig. 4c). 

We tested the fusogenic activity of autophagic SNAREs using protein- 
reconstituted proteoliposome ensemble lipid- and content-mixing assays 
(Methods). Proteoliposomes reconstituted with autophagic SNAREs 
(mean diameter 50 nm) underwent lipid-mixing at a relatively low level, 
which was greatly enhanced by the addition of ATG14 (Fig. 2d). ATG14 
also enhanced content- mixing in the presence of autophagic SNAREs 
(Fig. 2e), using an ensemble content-mixing assay with the content marker 
sulphorhodamine B that was used in previous studies (Methods and 
Extended Data Fig. 5a). Examination of membrane morphologies by 
cryo- electron microscopy revealed that hemifusion diaphragms were 
increased when ATG 14 was added to proteoliposomes reconstituted 
with autophagic SNAREs (Fig. 2f, g). Thus, ATG14 enhances hemifu- 
sion and complete fusion of proteoliposomes reconstituted with auto- 
phagic SNAREs. 

The ATG14 fusion-enhancing effect is specific to autophagic SNAREs, 
since ATG 14 did not enhance membrane fusion mediated by neuro- 
nal SNAREs (Extended Data Fig. 5b, c). We tested whether the ATG14 
fusion- enhancement is due to its tethering activity or its interaction with 
autophagic SNAREs. We observed that an STX17 binding- deficient 
mutant (CCD deletion) of ATG14 retained its membrane-tethering func- 
tion but lost its fusion- enhancing activity (Extended Data Fig. 5d, e), 
suggesting that the interaction between ATG14 and STX17 (as part of 
the autophagic t-SNARE or trans-SN ARE complex) contributes to the 
fusion enhancement. 

SEC coupled with multi- angle static light scattering (SEC-MALS) 
experiments indicated that recombinant ATG 14 exists in monomeric, 
dimeric and tetrameric states (Extended Data Fig. 5f); upon separating 
different oligomeric forms, we found that the dimeric form of ATG 14 is 
more active than the monomeric form in membrane tethering (Extended 
Data Fig. 5g). We confirmed ATG14 self-interaction in a co-immuno- 
precipitation assay (Fig. 3a). In the presence of the crosslinker disuccini- 
midyl suberate (DSS), we found that the amino terminus of ATG 14 but 
not the CCD domain was required for homo- oligomerization (Extended 
Data Fig. 5h, i). Oligomeric forms of ATG14 could also be observed on 
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Figure 2 | ATG14 promotes membrane 
tethering and enhances autophagic SNARE- 
mediated fusion, a, Purified recombinant ATG14 
promotes protein-free single liposome tethering 
(Methods and Extended Data Fig. 3a). Top: mean 
number of tethered liposomes (± s.d.) {n — 15) 
at random locations in the sample chamber; 
bottom: corresponding representative images 
{n — 15). b, Fluorescence resonance energy transfer 
(FRET) efficiency profile between single donor/ 
acceptor- dye liposome pairs upon addition of 
recombinant ATG14 (Methods and Extended Data 
Fig. 3b). c. The crystal structure of the autophagic 
SNARE complex is shown at the bottom and a 
close-up view of the ionic layer at the centre is 
shown at the top. d, ATG14 enhances ensemble 
lipid-mixing of proteoliposomes reconstituted with 
autophagic SNAREs {n = 3). e, ATG14 enhances 
ensemble content-mixing of proteoliposomes 
reconstituted with autophagic SNAREs {n — 3); 
a.u., arbitrary units, f. Representative cryo- electron 
micrographs (n — 20) of proteoliposomes 
reconstituted with autophagic SNAREs. Left: 
without ATG14. Middle: with ATG14; black and 
white arrows indicate hemifusion diaphragms 
and proteoliposome clusters, respectively. Right: 
close-up view; black and red arrows indicate a 
hemifused diaphragm and a tethered 
proteoliposome pair, respectively. Scale bars, 

200 nm. g, Percentage of hemifused or clustered 
proteoliposomes micrographs {n — 20). 
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Figure 3 | ATG14 homo-oligomerization is 
required for autophagic SNARE binding. 

a, Immunoprecipitation (IP) of ATG14-eGFP by 
ATG14-Flag transfected into HEK293T cells. 

b, Mapping ATG 14 oligomerization sites to its 
cysteine repeats by cross-linking with DSS 
and analysed by SDS-polyacrylamide gel 
electrophoresis (SDS-PAGE). c, Interaction 
between Elag-tagged wild-type (WT) ATG14 
and mutants with Myc-ATG14 observed in a 
co-immunoprecipitation assay. IP eff., 
immunoprecipitation efficiency, d, Interaction 
between Elag-tagged WT ATG 14 and mutants 
with endogenous STX17 observed in a 
co-immunoprecipitation assay. The 
immunoprecipitation efficiency 
(immunoprecipitation/input) in c and d was 
normalized by the ratio of immunoprecipitated 
Flag-ATG14 or interactants versus their inputs. 

e, In vitro GST puU-down of purified recombinant 
WT ATG 14 or C43A/C46A mutant with 
GST-tagged autophagic SNAREs followed by 
western blot. 



native gels without crosslinking and were sensitive to reducing agents 
(Extended Data Fig. 5j). Upon rapamycin treatment, ATG 14 oligo- 
merization was increased compared with unstressed conditions 
(Extended Data Fig. 5k). 

Four evolutionarily conserved cysteine repeats are localized to the 
N terminus of ATG14 and are essential for its ER localization and auto- 
phagy function^^. We found that C46 is mainly responsible for ATG14 
homo -oligomerization. C43 had a minor effect, while C55 and C58 had 
little impact on homo- oligomerization of ATG14 (Fig. 3b). The mutants 
C43A/C46A and C43A/C46A/C55A/C58A (abbreviated as 4C4A) showed 
less self- interaction in a co-immunoprecipitation assay (Fig. 3c); we 



refer to these mutants collectively as homo-oligomerization-deficient 
(FiOD) mutants. Remarkably, ATG14 FiOD mutants almost completely 
lost their ability to interact with the autophagic SNARE protein STXl 7 
in a co-immunoprecipitation assay (Fig. 3d) and an in vitro pull-down 
assay (Fig. 3e). Thus, ATG14 homo -oligomerization is essential for its 
interaction with autophagic SNAREs. 

The interaction between these ATG14 FiOD mutants and beclin 1 
remained intact (Extended Data Fig. 6a). In a reconstituted system puri- 
fied in vitro, ATG 14 enhanced the lipid kinase activity of the core VPS34- 
pl50-bechn 1 complex (Extended Data Fig. 6b-e). Recombinant ATG14 
FiOD mutants could still enhance the lipid kinase activity catalysed by 
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Figure 4 | ATG14 homo-oligomerization is required for autophagosomal 
fusion with endolysosomes in vivo and in vitro, a. Autophagic flux analysis in 
ATG14-deficient U 2 OS cells reconstituted with WT ATG14 and mutants. 

Un, untreated; Tor-1, Torin Lb, Accumulation of complete double-membrane 
autophagosome (red arrows) under TEM in ATG14 4C4A mutant but not in 
ATG14 WT or knockdown (KD) cells treated with rapamycin {n — 15). 
White arrows denote autolysosomes. c. Quantitative analysis of acidified 
autophagosomes (GFP~RFP^) versus neutral autophagosomes (GFP^RFP^) 



per cell in rapamycin-treated ATG14 knockdown U 2 OS cells expressing WT or 
mutant ATG14 transfected with mRPP-GFP-LC3 (mean ± s.d.) (n — 20). 
d, GFP-LC3 was protected from trypsin digestion in ATG 14 4C4A mutant but 
not in ATG14 WT or knockdown cells, e. Tethering of protein-free liposomes 
by recombinant WT ATG14 and specified mutants using the single-vesicle 
membrane-tethering assay (mean number of tethered liposomes ± s.d.) 

(n — 20)). f. Ensemble lipid-mixing activity of WT ATG14 and mutants 
between proteoliposomes reconstituted with autophagic SNAREs {n — 3). 
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the VPS34-pl50-beclin 1 core complex, but not as efficiently as wild- 
type (WT) ATG14 (Extended Data Fig. 6f, g). In addition, ATG14 HOD 
mutants could still localize to autophagosomes (Extended Data Fig. 7) 
and ER-mitochondria contact sites (Extended Data Fig. 8a), suggesting 
these membrane localization events are largely dispensable of ATG14 
homo - oligomerization. 

Furthermore, we investigated whether ATG14 oligomerization is 
important for autophagosomal fusion with endolysosome in vivo. We 
complemented ATG14-depleted U 2 OS cells^ with either WT ATG14 or 
ATG14 HOD mutants. The autophagy flux was blocked in cells express- 
ing the ATG14 HOD mutants but not in cells expressing either WT 
ATG14 or the C55A/C58A mutant (Fig. 4a). Furthermore, in cells express- 
ing ATG14 4C4A mutant, mature autophagosomes (LC3^ and STX17^) 
but not phagophores (Atgl6^) accumulated (Extended Data Fig. 8b-d). 
Accumulation of sealed double-membrane autophagosomes in ATG14 
4C4A mutant cells was detected by electron microscopy (Fig. 4b). In 
addition, we measured autophagosome maturation using LC3 tagged 
with acid-resistant monomeric red fluorescent protein (mRFP) and acid- 
sensitive green fluorescent protein (GFP)^°. Autophagosome acidification/ 
maturation was dramatically reduced in cells expressing ATG14 HOD 
mutants compared with WT ATG14 (Fig. 4c and Extended Data Fig. 9a). 
In a modified protease protection assay that was previously used in yeast 
studies^ ^ (Extended Data Fig. 9b, c), more GFP-LC3 was protected from 
protease digestion in cells expressing ATG14 4C4A mutant than that in 
cells expressing WT ATG14 (Fig. 4d). Finally, we tested whether ATG14 
homo- oligomerization is essential for its roles in membrane tethering 
and enhancement of SNARE-mediated fusion in vitro. Purified recombi- 
nant ATG14 HOD mutants lacked membrane- tethering activity (Fig. 4e) 
and lost their ability to enhance ensemble lipid mixing of proteolipo- 
somes reconstituted with autophagic SNAREs (Fig. 4f). Together, all these 
results demonstrate a crucial role of ATG14 homo- oligomerization in 
regulating membrane fusion between autophagosome and endolysosomes. 

In this study, we observed that, in addition to its localization to 
phagophore^ “, ATG14 also localizes to mature autophagosomes. It is 
still not clear how ATG14 is recruited to mature autophagosomes. Most 
of ATG14 (or the autophagy-specific class III PI3K complex) dissoci- 
ates from the phagophore membrane together with other ATGs during 
autophagosome formation^^. It is possible that a small fraction remains 
on the membrane. Alternatively, after dissociation from the phagophore 
membrane, ATG14 (probably without other PI3KC3 components) is 
re-recruited to mature autophagosomes to facilitate the autophagosome- 
lysosome fusion. On autophagosomes, ATG14 promotes and stabilizes 
the STX17-SNAP29 binary t-SNARE complex assembly, and primes 
it for interaction with endolysosome-localized VAMP8 to promote 
membrane fusion between autophagosomes and endolysosomes. The 
membrane- tethering activity of ATG14 probably stabilizes fusion inter- 
mediates and facilitates fusion progression. This fusion process is prob- 
ably tightly regulated and requires other protein factors^^"^^. Dissecting 
this regulated machinery will be essential to understand the molecular 
mechanisms of autophagy, and it will facilitate the development of ther- 
apeutics specifically to modulate autophagy in human diseases result- 
ing from its dysregulation. 

Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Statistical analysis. In general, data shown in column graphs represent the mean ± s.d. 
or ± s.e.m., as indicated in the figure legends. Sample sizes were chosen after esti- 
mating effect size. To determine the group size necessary for adequate statistical 
power, power analysis was performed using preliminary data sets. Data were ana- 
lysed for statistical significance after at least three repeated experiments. No data 
were excluded. The counts were averaged over the 20 images at random locations 
in each sample. Statistical analysis used Excel (Microscoft). 

For the single-vesicle/liposome-tethering assay (Figs 2a and 4e and Extended Data 
Figs 3c-h and 5d, g), the counts were averaged from at least 15 images at random 
locations in each sample channel. No spots were excluded. For each set of compar- 
isons between different conditions and/or mutants, the same protein and polyeth- 
ylene glycol (PEG) surface preparations were used, and the experiments were run 
in separate channels on the same quartz slide with immobilized liposomes. Although 
there was some variation in absolute numbers of counts, the relative differences 
were statistically similar for different experiments. In all panels, error bars are stan- 
dard deviations from at least 15 random imaging locations in the same sample 
channel. 

Antibodies and cell lines. Antibodies used in this study included anti-ATG14 (#5504, 
Cell Signaling), anti-Flag M2 (F3 165, Sigma), anti -HA ( 12CA5, Roche), anti-EGFP 
(GF-8, Clontech), anti-FC3 (7543, Sigma), anti-p62 (PM045, MBF), anti-ATG16 
(PM040, M150-3, MBF), anti-STX17 (HPA001204, Sigma), anti-beclin 1 (sc-1 1427, 
Santa Cruz), anti-Tom20 (Ab78547, Abeam), anti-FAMP2 (sc- 18822, Santa Cruz), 
anti-Myc (9E10, DSHB) and anti-|3-tubulin (E7, DSHB). U 2 OS and HEK293T were 
described before^^. 

(Proteo-)liposome preparation. The lipids used in this study were phosphati- 
dylcholine (POPC), phosphatidylethanolamine (POPE), biotinylated phospha- 
tidylethanolamine (biotin-PE) and PI3P (Avanti Polar Eipids). Also, 2-4 mol% 
l,l'-dioctadecyl-3,3,3',3'-tetramethylindocarbocyanine perchlorate (Dil) or 1,1'- 
dioctadecyl-3,3,3',3'-tetramethylindodicarbocyanine perchlorate (DiD) (Molecular 
Probes) were used as lipid dyes for the v- and t-proteoliposomes, respectively. The 
lipid mixtures POPE:POPC:DiI (molar ratio 20:78-76:2-4) or POPE:POPC:PI3P:DiI 
(molar ratio 20:76-74:2:2-4) were solubilized in chloroform and then dried to form 
a lipid film on the waU of a glass tube. The same procedures were applied to prepare 
another aliquot of lipid solution containing the same ratio of PE, PC, DiD, supple- 
mented with 0.1 mol% biotinylated lipid (or with 2% PI3P). The dried lipid film 
was resuspended in proteoliposome buffer (20 mM HEPES, 100 mM KCl, pH 7.4). 
After five freeze- thaw cycles, unilamellar proteoliposomes were extruded through 
polycarbonate filters (50 nm pore size, Avanti Polar Lipids) at least 39 times. 
Single vesicle/liposome- tethering assay. AU surfaces were coated with PEG to elim- 
inate non-specific binding of liposomes. A PEC-coated quartz slide was assembled 
into a flow chamber and coated with neutravidin (0.2 mg mP ^) . A detailed protocol 
for this step has been previously described^^. Briefly, the protein-free acceptor-dye 
DiD-labelled liposomes were immobilized on the PEG-coated surface during a 
30-min incubation at ambient temperature (—25 °C). After two rounds of 200 pi 
buffer washing, protein-free donor-dye Dil -labelled liposomes (100-200 nM) with 
or without ATG14 (540 nM, unless specified otherwise) were injected into the flow 
chamber and placed in a 37 °C incubator for 30-120 min before buffer washing. 
The incubation time was long enough to reach equilibrium; no detectable increase 
of spot numbers was observed with a longer incubation time. For the single-vesicle/ 
liposome-tethering assay (Extended Data Fig. 3 a), the number of Dil-liposome inter- 
actions (tethering) was determined by counting the number of fluorescent spots 
from Dil dyes in the green detection channel upon excitation at 532 nm (ref 13). 
The counts were averaged from at least 15 images at random locations in each 
sample channel. For each set of comparisons between different conditions and/or 
mutants, the same ATG14 and PEG surface preparations were used, and the exper- 
iments were run in separate channels on the same quartz slide with immobilized 
DiD-labelled liposomes. This assay was used in Figs 2a and 4e (concentration of 
ATG14 and mutants: 360 nM) and Extended Data Figs 3c-h and 5d, g. 

Single vesicle/liposome FRET-based lipid-mixing assay. The setup and illumi- 
nation scheme was similar to the single-vesicle/liposome-tethering assay described 
above, except that FRET to the acceptor (DiD) dyes from the excited donor dyes 
(Dil) was observed in the red channel (Extended Data Fig. 3b). The donor intensity 
bleed-through factor (BE) into the acceptor channel was measured as 15% for our 
setup. The FRET efficiency was then calculated as: 

/Am _ jDe^ ^ gp 

FRET efficiency = ^exc De.c 

where is the ten- frame-averaged intensity value of acceptor dye emission upon 

excitation of the donor dye, and Iq™ is the ten-frame-averaged intensity value of 
donor dye emission upon excitation of the donor dye^^. This assay was used in 
Fig. 2b. 



SNARE protein reconstitution. SNARE proteins were reconstituted by using the 
direct method described in ref 13. Donor-dye and acceptor-dye proteoliposomes 
were reconstituted with autophagic t-SNAREs (STX17/SNAP29) and v- SNARE 
(VAMP8), respectively. SNAP29 and STX17 were mixed at a 1.5:1 molar ratio and 
incubated at 25 °C for 1 h to allow complex formation before reconstitution. The 
SNARE proteins and proteoliposomes were mixed together at the desired lipid to 
membrane-anchored protein (L/P) ratio of approximately 100-200. Then the mix- 
ture containing —0.8 wt% octyl glucoside in the buffer was kept at 4 °C for 20 min. 
The mixture was diluted two times with proteoliposome buffer (20 mM HEPES, 
100 mM KCl, pH 7.4), and dialysed against 2 1 proteoliposome buffer at 4 °C for 
overnight. The same protocol was applied for proteoliposomes used in ensemble 
content-mixing experiments except that no lipid dyes were included and self- 
quenched sulphorhodamine B (50 mM) was encapsulated in v- SNARE (VAMPS) 
proteoliposmes^^. For the experiments with neuronal SNAREs, proteoliposomes 
were reconstituted with t-SNAREs (syntaxin-lA/SNAP25) at an L/P ratio of 200 
and V- SNARE (synaptobrevin-2/VAMP2) at an L/P ratio of 200, both at 0.1 mM 
lipid concentration. 

Ensemble lipid/content-mixing assays. Protein-reconstituted t- and v- SNARE 
proteoliposomes were mixed at a molar ratio of 1:1. The ensemble lipid-mixing 
experiments were performed with Dil donor-dye and DiD acceptor-dye labelled 
t-SNARE and v-SNARE proteoliposomes, respectively, using the protocol described 
in ref 26. Briefly, donor dyes were excited with 530 nm laser light. Emission fluo- 
rescence intensity was monitored in two channels, at 570 and 670 nm. Lipid mixing 
was measured as the fluorescence emission (670 nm) of DiD acceptor dyes arising 
from FRET upon excitation of Dil dyes with 530 nm light. 

For the ensemble content-mking assay, self-quenched sulphorhodamine B molec- 
ules encapsulated in v-SNARE proteoliposomes were used as a content indicator^^. 
Content mixing was measured by an increase of fluorescence emission at 570 nm 
of the sulphorhodamine B dyes upon excitation with 530 nm laser light that results 
as the initially self- quenched dye is diluted upon complete fusion between labelled 
v-SNARE and unlabelled t-SNARE proteoliposomes. 

Fluorescence emission was recorded with a Varian Cary Eclipse model fluores- 
cence spectrophotometer using a quartz cell of 100 pi with a 5 mm path length. All 
lipid-mixing measurements were performed at 35 ± 2 °C, whereas content-mix- 
ing measurements were performed at ambient temperature (—25 °C). The ATG14 
concentrations used for the lipid- and content-mixing assays were 1 pM and 360 nM, 
respectively. The ensemble lipid-mixing assay was used in Figs 2d and 4f and Ex- 
tended Data Fig. 5c, e. The lipid-mixing traces in these figures were normalized to 
the value at 1,800 s of the SNAREs-only trace. The ensemble content-mixing assay 
was used only in Fig. 2e. 

Cryo-electron microscopy. Proteoliposomes reconstituted with autophagic SNARE 
proteins at an L/P ratio of 800 were incubated with or without Atgl4 (54 nM) at 37 °C 
for 3 h. Samples were centrifuged at 800^. for 2 min to remove large aggregations. 
Frozen-hydrated samples were prepared using the procedures described previously^ 
Samples were imaged in low-dose conditions using a TF20 electron microscope 
(ELI) operating at 200 kV. Images of both conditions were collected at a nominal 
magnification of X29,000 and an under-focus of 2. 5-3. 5 pm on a TemCam-F416 
CMOS camera (TVIPS GmbH, 4,096 pixels X 4,096 pixels). Bar graphs of the per- 
centage of hemifused or clustered proteoliposomes (Fig. 2g) were obtained by visual 
inspection of 20 micrographs, using 1,079 and 661 observed proteoliposomes with- 
out and with ATG14, respectively. 

Insect cell recombinant protein purification. WT and mutant ATG14 proteins 
were purified from sf9 cells as described before^^’^^. Briefly, pFASTBACs contain- 
ing the desired protein sequence were transformed into DHlOa-competent cells to 
purify bacmid DNA. White colonies yielding bacmid DNA were selected from 
agar plates (50 pg mP ^ kanamycin, 7 pg mP ^ gentamicin, 10 pg mP ^ tetracycline, 
lOOpgmP^ Blue-gal, 40pgmP^ IPTG). Baculovirus generated from cells con- 
taining bacmid DNA were then used to infect sf9 cells to reach an eventual culture 
volume of 1.0 1. Cells were harvested by centrifugation, resuspended in hypotonic 
buffer (20 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.5, 5 mM KCl, 1 mM MgCl 2 , 1 mM DTT, protease 
inhibitors) on ice for 1 5 min, followed by lysis by using a dounce homogenizer with 
a pestle (Wheaton) 30 times. High-salt buffer (20 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.5, 250 mM 
NaCl, 0.5 mM DTT, 20 mM Glycerol) was added at a 1:1 volume ratio to return the 
lysate to physiological salt levels. Cell lysate was first incubated with IgC beads to 
allow conjugation of the ZZ tag to beads. Bound protein was eluted using tobacco 
etch virus (TEV) protease cleavage. Protein purity levels were assessed with SDS- 
PAGE and Coomassie staining using standard protocols. 

Full-length STX17, VAMPS and SNAP29 expression and purification. All DNAs 
encoding human proteins were expressed and purified according to the detailed 
protocol previously reported^^ with modifications. Briefly, WT STX17, VAMP8 and 
SNAP29 were expressed individually as N-terminal GST -fused proteins from pGEX- 
4T-1 (GE Healthcare) in BL21 (DE3) at 25 °C. After binding to Glutathione Seph- 
arose 4 Fast Flow beads (GE Healthcare), the proteins were eluted by overnight 
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cleavage with TEV protease. In a separate purification scheme, WT His-tagged 
SNAP29 was co-expressed with STX17 from pETDuet- 1 (Novagen) in BL21 (DE3) 
at 25 °C, and His-tagged VAMPS was purified in the system separately. His6-tagged 
SNAP29 and co-expressed STX17 were then extracted from membrane fractions 
in the presence of 1 10 mM octyl glucoside and purified using Ni^’^-NTA agarose 
(Qiagen). His6-tag removal from purified SNAP29 was performed by TEV prote- 
ase cleavage. All these three cleaved proteins (STX17, VAMPS and SNAP29) were 
subjected to SEC using a Superdex 200 10/300 column (GE Healthcare) in 1 10 mM 
octyl glucoside, 20 mM HEPES, pH 7.4, 300 mM NaCl and 1 mM TCEP, respec- 
tively. Eor the in vitro binding assay for ATG14 and autophagic SNAREs, the 
STX17-SNAP29 binary t-SNARE complex or STX17-SNAP29- VAMPS ternary 
complex was assembled in vitro and separated by SEC. Their binding to ZZ-Elag- 
ATG14 was then tested in an IgG puU-down experiment followed by a TEV cleav- 
age assay. 

Cloning, expression and purification of the autophagic SNARE complex used 
for crystallization. The SNARE domains of VAMPS (10-74) and STX17 (164-227) 
were cloned into the pACYCDuet-1 vector, with the VAMPS insert between BamHI 
and Sail restriction sites containing an engineered TEV protease cleavage site at the 
N terminus, and with the STX17 insert between Ndel and Xhol restriction sites, 
respectively. The SNARE domains of SNAP29 (39-116, 194-25S) were cloned into 
the pETDuet-1 vector, with the former fragment inserted between Ncol and Sail 
restriction sites and the latter fragment inserted between Ndel and Xhol restriction 
sites, respectively. The two plasmids were co -transformed to E. coli BL21 (DE3) 
cells and expressed at 37 °C using auto-inducing LB medium^^. After lysis and cen- 
trifugation, the cell lysate was loaded onto a 5-ml Ni-NTA agarose column (Qiagen), 
washed with 100 ml wash buffer (50 mM NaPi, pH 8.0, 300 mM NaCl, 20 mM imid- 
azole), and eluted with elution buffer (wash buffer supplemented with 500 mM 
imidazole). Eractions containing the autophagic SNARE complex were pooled and 
concentrated using an Amicon Ultra- 15 centrifugal filter with 10-kDa molecular 
mass cut off (Millipore) to reduce the volume. The complex was then purified on a 
Superdex 75 16/60 column (GE Healthcare) that was equilibrated with SEC buffer 
1 (50 mM NaPi, pH 8.0, 100 mM NaCl, 0.5 mM TCEP). Eractions containing the 
autophagic SNARE complex were pooled, supplemented with TEV protease, and 
then dialysed at 4 °C overnight against anion exchange buffer A (50 mM HEPES, 
pH 7.5, 50 mM NaCl and 0.5 mM TCEP) . The TEV protease digested complex was 
then loaded onto a MonoQ 10/10 anion exchange column (GE Healthcare) and eluted 
with a linear NaCl gradient up to 500 mM to remove TEV protease. Eractions con- 
taining autophagic SNARE complex were pooled and purified on a Superdex 75 
10/300 column (GE Healthcare) that was equilibrated with SEC buffer 2 (50 mM 
HEPES, pH7.5, 150 mM NaCl and 0.5 mM TCEP) for a final purification. The puri- 
fied autophagic SNARE complex was concentrated to 0.83 mg mP ^ on the basis of 
280 nm ultraviolet absorption and an extinction coefficient of 22460 M~^ cm^\ 
Crystallization, data collection and structure determination of the autophagic 
SNARE complex. Crystals were obtained at 22 °C by the hanging-drop vapour 
diffusion method in a mother liquor containing 0.1 M Bicine, pH 8.5 and 55% 
2-methyl-2,4-pentanediol (MPD). The crystals were allowed to grow for 2 weeks 
before flash freezing in liquid nitrogen. X-ray diffraction data were collected at the 
Northeastern Collaborative Access Team beamline 24-ID-C at Advanced Photon 
Source (Extended Data Table 1) using a beam corresponding to a wavelength of 
0.9792 A. The diffraction data were integrated and scaled using the XDS/XSCALE 
program packages^^. The structure was determined by molecular replacement using 
the program PHASER^” and a poly-alanine search model derived from the crystal 
structure of the neuronal SNARE complex (Protein Data Bank accession number 
ISEC). The model was built using COOT^^ and was refined using PHENIX^^. In the 
final model, all residues (100%) fall into the favoured regions of Ramachandran 
plot. Coordinates and structure factor amplitudes have been deposited in the Pro- 
tein Data Bank under accession number 4WY4. In Extended Data Eig. 4, neuronal 
(ISEC)^^ yeast (3B5N)^^ early endosomal (2NPS)^^ and endosomal (1GL2)^'^ SNARE 
structures and electrostatic potential surfaces are shown in two different orienta- 
tions, and compared with the autophagic SNARE complex structure. 

Expression and purification of full-length neuronal SNAREs. Eull-length rat 
syntaxin-lA and VAMP2 were prepared as previously described^^. The proteins 
were expressed separately in E. coli with an N-terminal, TEV protease-cleavable, 
hexa-histidine tag fused to syntaxin using plasmid pJEXPRESS414, and to VAMP2 
using plasmid pTEV5 (ref 38). Protein was expressed overnight at 25 °C in auto- 
inducing media^^ in E. coli strain C43 (ref 39). Cell pellets from 8 1 of culture were 
suspended in 500 ml of IX phosphate-buffered saline, 5 mM EDTA and 1 mM 
phenylmethylsulphonyl fluoride (PMSE) supplemented with Complete Protease 
Inhibitor Cocktail tablets (Roche), and broken by three passes through a M-110- 
EH microfluidizer (Mircrofluidics) at 15,000 p.s.i. Inclusion bodies were removed 
by two consecutive 10 min spins at 15,344^. in a JA-14 rotor (Beckman Coulter), 
and the membrane fraction collected by centrifugation at 125,000^. for 2 h in a Ti-45 
(Beckman Coulter) rotor. Membranes containing syntaxin- 1 A were further washed 



with a buffer containing 10 mM Tris-H 2 S 04 , pH 7.5, 10 mM EDTA, 10% glycerol 
(w/v), centrifuged at 125,000^. for 1 h in a Ti-45 rotor. Membrane pellets were 
resuspended in 20 mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 500 mM NaCl, and 1 mM TCEP, and 10% 
glycerol (w/v), and centrifuged for an additional 1 h in the same rotor. Membranes 
were suspended to a concentration of 5 mg of protein per millitre in 20 mM HEPES, 
pH 7.5, 500 mM NaCl, 1 mM TCEP, 10 mM imidazole, and 10% glycerol (w/v), 
1 mM PMSE and EDTA-free Complete Protease Inhibitor Cocktail. Dodecylmal- 
toside (Anatrace) was added to 2%, and after incubation at 4 °C for 1 h, the sample 
was centrifuged for 35 min at 125,000^ in a Ti-45 (Beckman Coulter) rotor, and 
the supernatant loaded onto a 1 ml column of Nickel-NTA agarose (Qiagen). The 
column was washed with 20 mM HEPES, pH 7.5, 300 mM NaCl, 1 mM TCEP, 
20 mM imidazole, 110 mM octyl glucoside and 10% glycerol (w/v), and the pro- 
teins were eluted in the same buffer containing 450 mM imidazole and 1 M NaCl. 
EDTA (1 mM) was immediately added to the pooled fraction, and loaded onto a 
Superdex 200 HR 10/300 GL (GE Healthcare) that was equilibrated with 20 mM 
HEPES, pH 7.5, 300 mM NaCl, 1 mM TCEP, 110 mM octyl glucoside, and 10% 
glycerol (w/v). Protein fractions were pooled, and digested with 0.2 mg ml” ^ TEV 
protease for 30 min at ambient temperature, after which the TEV protease had 
precipitated. TEV was removed by centrifugation at 4,500^ for 10 min in an Eppen- 
dorf model 5804 R tabletop centrifuge (Eppendorf North America). The sample in 
the supernatant was again digested with 100 mg ml~^ TEV protease for 30 min at 
ambient temperature, after which the reaction was complete and the TEV protease 
had precipitated. TEV was removed by centrifugation at 4,500^ for 10 min in the 
same rotor. Cysteine-free SNAP25 was expressed with an N-terminal TEV protease 
cleavable hexa-histidine tag from plasmid pTEV5^^. Proteins were expressed over- 
night at 25 °C in autoinducing media^^ in E. coli strain BL21(DE3) at 30 °C. Cells 
from 4 1 of culture were resuspended in 200 ml of 50 mM sodium phosphate pH 
8.0, 300 mM NaCl, 20 mM imidazole (bufferA) supplemented with 1 mM PMSE 
and four EDTA-free protease inhibitor cocktail tablets (Roche) . Cells were lysed by 
three passes through a Emulsiflex C5 homogenizer (Avestin) at 15,000 p.s.i. The 
lysate was clarified by centrifugation in the Ti45 rotor (Beckman Coulter) for 1 .5 h 
at 125,000^ The supernatant was bound to a 5 ml Nickel NTA column (Qiagen) 
by flowing the lysate on to the column at 1 mlmin”^ using the Akta prime (GE 
Healthcare). The column was washed with 150 ml of buffer A supplemented with 
50 mM imidazole and eluted with buffer A supplemented with 350 mM imidazole. 
Protein-containing fractions were combined, DTT was added to 5 mM, EDTA was 
added to 1 mM and 1 50 pg of TEV protease was added to remove the hexa-histidine 
tag. This mixture was dialysed against buffer B (20 mM HEPES pH 7.5, 100 mM 
NaCl, 4 mM DTT) overnight at 4 °C. The TEV-cleaved SNAP25 was concentrated 
in a 15 ml Amicon Ultra centrifugal concentrator with a 10,000 molecular mass 
cutoff membrane (Millipore) to 5 ml and injected on the Superdex 200 (16/60) 
column (GE Healthcare) equilibrated in buffer B. Protein- containing fractions were 
combined, the concentration of SNAP25 measured by absorbance at 280 nm and 
aliquots were frozen in liquid nitrogen. 

Cell culture, cell transfection and cell lysate preparation. 293T and U 2 OS cells 
were cultured in DMEM (Gibco) supplemented with 10% PBS (HyClone) and 1% 
Penicillin- Streptomycin Solution (Gibco). Tet- approved PBS (Clontech) was used 
for tetracycline-inducible short hairpin RNA cells. Cell transfection was performed 
using Lipofectin 2000 (Invitrogen) or PEI (Polysciences) according to protocols 
provided by manufacturers. Whole-cell lysates used for immunoprecipitation and 
immunoblotting were prepared in tandem affinity purification buffer (20 mM Tris- 
HCl, pH 7.5, 150 mM NaCl, 0.5% Igepal CA-360, 1 mM NaP, 1 mM Na 3 V 04 , 1 mM 
EDTA and a protease inhibitor mixture) on ice. Unless used for further immuno- 
precipitation, lysates were mixed with SDS loading buffer (200 mM Tris-HCl, pH 6.8, 
400 mM DTT, 16% P-mercaptoethanol, 8% SDS, 2X loading dye base (Amresco) 
and 40% glycerol), boiled for 10 min and subjected to SDS-PAGE and western 
blotting according to standard protocols. 

Immunoprecipitation assays. Cells were lysed using tandem affinity purification 
buffer as described above. Whole-cell lysates (input) were collected after pelleting 
cellular debris using centrifugation. Lysate was then incubated with a 20:1 ratio of 
lysate to anti-Plag M2 Affinity Gel (Sigma) for 16 h at4 °C. Beads were washed three 
times with tandem affinity purification buffer and then eluted with a 1:10 ratio of 
200 pgmU^ Plag peptide to lysate and subjected to SDS-PAGE. Immunoblotting 
was performed following standard procedures. 

Immunofluorescence staining. Cells were transfected according to the protocol 
described above with noted plasmids or treated with doxycycline either to knock 
down or to overexpress inducible constructs. Twenty- four hours after transfection, 
cells were trypsinized and transferred to six-well dishes containing coverslips. After 
another 24 h, cells were fixed using ice-cold methanol for 4 min at 4 °C. Cells were 
then washed three times with PBS and blocked with blocking buffer (2.5% BSA + 0.1% 
T riton X- 1 00 in PBS) at 25 °C for 2 h. Cells were incubated with primary antibodies 
at 4 °C overnight, washed with PBS buffer and then incubated with appropriate 
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secondary antibodies for 2 h at 25 °C. Slides were examined using under a laser 
scanning confocal microscope (Zeiss LSM 510 META ultraviolet-visible). 
Autophagy analysis. Autophagy was induced under starvation or rapamycin treat- 
ment. For starvation, cells were washed with PBS three times and incubated with 
BBSS (Gibco) for 1 h at 37 °C. For rapamycin (FC Faboratories) treatment, cells 
were incubated with 500 nM rapamycin in complete medium for 16 h at 37 °C. To 
block autophagy flux, 400 nm bafilomycin A1 (FC Faboratories) was added to com- 
plete medium and incubated for 4 h at 37 °C. Autophagy activity was assessed using 
two approaches: FC3 punctae per cell and FC3-II formation. The amounts of FC3- 
positive punctae per cell were quantitated manually and averaged. Results are 
representative of three independent experiments. For FC3-II formation detection, 
cell lysates were prepared as described above and subjected to standard western 
blotting protocols using 1:10,000 dilution of the antibody against FC3 (Sigma). 
Western blotting quantitation was conducted using Image} band analysis (NIH), 
relative FC3-II peak values were normalized to |3-tubulin loading control peak values. 
Protease protection assay in mammalian cells. Two million human U 2 OS cells 
were infected with lentivirus expressing GFP-FC3 for 24 h and treated with chlo- 
roquine for 2 h before harvest. The cell pellet was collected by centrifugation at 
600^ for 5 min and resuspended in 1 ml buffer Q (400 mM sucrose, 200 mM Hepes 
pH 7.5, 10 mM KCl, 1.5 mM MgCl 2 , 1 mM EDTA and 1 mM DTT). Resuspended 
cells were forced to go through a needle of a 25-gauge syringe 30 times. The result- 
ing solution was centrifuged twice at 500^ for 10 min to remove the unbroken cells 
and cells debris. The supernatant fraction was aliquoted into 300 pi per tube. Trypsin 
was added to each tube to the final concentration at 10 pg mP\ along with 0.4% 
Triton X-100 if desired. The reaction mix was incubated at 30 °C for 25 min, and 
SDS loading dye was immediately added to stop the reaction. The sample was then 
boiled for 10 min. 

SEC-MALS analysis for ATG14 homo-oligomerization. SEC-MAFS was per- 
formed by injecting 25 pg of purified recombinant ATG14 on a WTC-030S5 column 
(Wyatt Technology) that was previously equilibrated in 10 mM Tris-HCl, 150 mM 
NaCl, 1 mM DTT, 1 mM EDTA, pH 8.0 at a flow rate of 0.5 ml min~\ The eluted 
sample was monitored by ultraviolet absorption at 280 nm (Jasco UV-975 ultraviolet- 
visible system), light scattering at 658 nm (HEFEOS system, Wyatt Technology) 
and differential refractometry (Optilab system, Wyatt Technology). The data analyses 



used ASTRA 6.0 software (Wyatt Technology). The protein absolute molec- 
ular mass was calculated in ASTRA 6.0 (Wyatt Technology) assuming a dn/dc 
value of 0.185 ml g~^ and a theoretical ultraviolet extinction coefficient value of 
l.Omlmg”^ cm~\ 
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Structure of the E. coli ribosome -EF-Tu complex at 
<3 A resolution by C* *- corrected cryo-EM 

Niels Fischer^*, Piotr Neumann^*, Andrey L. Konevega^’"^’^, Lars V. Bock^, Ralf Ficner^, Marina V. Rodnina^ & Holger Stark^’^ 



Single particle electron cryomicroscopy (cryo-EM) has recently made 
significant progress in high-resolution structure determination of 
macromolecular complexes due to improvements in electron micro- 
scopic instrumentation and computational image analysis. However, 
cryo-EM structures can be highly non-uniform in local resolution^’^ 
and all structures available to date have been limited to resolutions 
above 3 Here we present the cryo-EM structure of the 70S ribo- 

some from Escherichia coli in complex with elongation factor Tu, 
aminoacyl-tRNA and the antibiotic kirromycin at 2.65-2.9 A reso- 
lution using spherical aberration (Q) -corrected cryo-EM. Overall, 
the cryo-EM reconstruction at 2.9 A resolution is comparable to the 
best-resolved X-ray structure of the E. coli 70S ribosome^ (2.8 A), 
but provides more detailed information (2.65 A) at the functionally 



important ribosomal core. The cryo-EM map elucidates for the first 
time the structure of all 35 rRNA modifications in the bacterial ribo- 
some, explaining their roles in fine-tuning ribosome structure and 
function and modulating the action of antibiotics. We also obtained 
atomic models for flexible parts of the ribosome such as ribosomal 
proteins L9 and L31. The refined cryo-EM-based model presents the 
currently most complete high-resolution structure of the E. coU ribo- 
some, which demonstrates the power of cryo-EM in structure deter- 
mination of large and dynamic macromolecular complexes. 

Determining the structure of large, dynamic biological macromole- 
cules at a uniformly high resolution provides a challenge both for X-ray 
crystallography and cryo-EM. Here we have used aberration-corrected 
cryo-EM in combination with extensive computational sorting to solve 




Figure 1 | High-resolution features of the 
cryo-EM map. a, 3D cryo-EM map of the 
kirromycin- stalled 70S- EF-Tu- Phe-tRNA^^^ 
complex from E. coli coloured according to local 
resolution. Left, surface view; right, cut-away view. 
PTC, peptidyl- transferase centre; DC, decoding 
centre. Numbers (1-5) mark the densities shown in 
b-f rendered at 3 cr (purple mesh), b, Mg^^ ion 
(green) in octahedral coordination by four water 
molecules, C1658 of 23S rRNA and His 140 of the 
protein L3 (dark blue mesh, density at 6cr). 

c. Structure of the protein L14 revealing details 
such as the thiol group of Cys 21, the branched side 
chain of He 22, the zigzag pattern of Lys 23 side 
chain, and the carbonyl of the backbone (arrow). 

d. The 2'-0-methyl group (yellow) of Cm2498 in 
23S rRNA. e, Nucleobase ring of D2449 in 23S 
rRNA with a characteristic distortion (arrow) of 
the planar geometry, f, The two methyl groups in 
m^Cml402 of 16S rRNA (yellow) resolved in the 
cryo-EM map (left), which are not seen (red 
arrows) in the X-ray map (right) of the 70S 
ribosome^ at 2.4 A (PDB ID: 4RB5; blue mesh, 
2mFo-DFc iTiap at Icr). Non-built solvent 
molecules in the X-ray difference map are indicated 
by black arrows (green mesh, positive mFo-DFc 
map at 3 cr). 
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the Structure of the E. coli 70S ribosome at high resolution to visualize 
rRNA modifications and dynamic parts of the ribosome. We prepared 
the 70S E. coli ribosome in the codon recognition state with the cognate 
ternary complex EF-Tu-GDP-Phe-tRNA stalled on the ribosome by 

the antibiotic kirromycin. Currently, a high-resolution crystal structure 
is available for the 70S-EF-Tu complex from Thermus thermophilus at 
3.1 A resolution^; however, a comparable structure of the complex from 
E. coli is still lacking, which makes it difficult to integrate structures 
with the results of biochemical, biophysical and genetic experiments, 
most of which were obtained with E. coli ribosomes. Cryo-EM images 
were recorded in a 300 kV electron cryo-microscope equipped with a 
spherical- aberration corrector and a direct electron detector operated 
in integration mode without alignment of intermediate image frames 
for motion correction. The aberration corrector was specifically tuned 
to reduce resolution-limiting aberrations and distortions (Extended 
Data Fig. 1). We applied a hierarchical classification strategy to sort the 
ribosome images computationally for the known modes of ribosomal 
motion and potential sources of heterogeneity in ribosome preparations 
(Extended Data Fig. If. The final cryo-EM map at 2.9 A overall reso- 
lution was subsequently used to refine the atomic model for the entire 
ribosome, including metal ions (Mg^ ^ , Zn^^ ) and rRNA modifications 
(Methods and Extended Data Table 1). The local resolution map^ is rela- 
tively uniform in resolution (Fig. la). For large portions of the map the 
resolution is better than 2.9 A, whereas only few parts of the ribosome, 
located at the very periphery, are limited to resolutions >3.5 A. Locally, 
average resolutions were 2.8 A for 65%, 2.7 A for 44% and 2.65 A for 
24% of the map, as determined by the crystallographic measures FSC^ork 
(Fourier shell correlation) and CC^ork (Pearson correlation coefficient)^ 
(Extended Data Fig. 3; see Methods for details). The final 3D map has a 
similar, or locally even better resolution compared to the available X-ray 
structures of the E. coli ribosome (Fig. 1 and Extended Data Fig. 4a). 
Also the structural definition of side chains as judged by local real-space 
correlations between the map and the model is similar to X-ray struc- 
tures at comparable resolutions (Extended Data Table 2). In the best 
defined areas of the map Mg^^ ions can be visualized along with water 
molecules in the coordination sphere, indicating an optical resolution 
of at least 2.8 A (Fig. lb). 

The present cryo-EM map visualizes for the first time modifications 
in rRNA, which were not observable in any of the high-resolution X-ray 
structures of the bacterial ribosome at 2.4-2.8 A resolution^’^, and were 
only seen in high- resolution X-ray structures of the Haloarcula maris- 
mortui 50S subunit at 2.2-2.4 A resolution^® (Extended Data Fig. 4). In 
contrast, even single methyl groups of nucleosides can be clearly visua- 
lized in our cryo-EM map (Fig. Id, f), as well as the non-planar base of 
dihydrouridine at position 2449 of 23S rRNA (Fig. le), while pseudour- 
idines could be identified indirectly by polar residues within hydrogen- 
bonding distance of the N 1 position. In total, we were able to build all 35 
constitutive rRNA modifications “ of the E. coli 70S ribosome. 

The rRNA modifications are clustered at the main functional centres 
of the ribosome (Fig. 2 and Extended Data Fig. 5). Clusters of several 
rRNA modifications are essential for ribosome function, whereas indi- 
vidual rRNA modifications have an important role in fine-tuning the 
active centres of the ribosome, as well as in antibiotic resistance and 
sensitivity^. Six individual rRNA modifications at the decoding centre 
modulate the efficiency and accuracy of translation initiation by stabi- 
lizing interactions in the P site^^“^^. The present structure shows that 
the methyl group of m^C966 in 16S rRNA may act as a ‘backstop’ for 
the initiator tRNA, thereby stabilizing base-pairing with the initiation 
codon (Fig. 2b and Extended Data Fig. 5a; see Extended Data Fig. 5b 
for definition of rRNA modifications). The binding platform generated 
by m^C966 is further affected by base stacking interactions with the 
methyl group of m^C967. Messenger RNA binding to the P site is stabi- 
lized by an intricate network of interactions that involves four modified 
nucleotides. The P-site codon directly contacts m^Cml402 and m^U 1498 
in 16S rRNA, which in turn are held in place by the bulky dimethyla- 
mine groups on m^2A1519 and m^2A1518. The network of long-range 
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Figure 2 | Modifications of rRNA. a. Clusters of rRNA modifications (yellow 
and blue) at the functional centres of the ribosome. Initiator fMet-tRNA^®^ in 
the P site is shown in green. PTC, peptidyl-transferase centre; DC, decoding 
centre, b. Close-up of the decoding centre. Methyl group of m^C967 stacks onto 
the m^G966 base. The methyl group of m^G966 (yellow) restricts the mobility 
of the initiator tRNA (green). An interaction network of four modified 
nucleotides stabilizes the mRNA (orange) binding to the P site, c. Cluster of 
rRNA modifications in the peptidyl-transferase centre The essential Gm225 1 
forms a base pair with the P-site tRNA (green)^^; the dashed box indicates 
the part of the structure shown in d. d, rRNA modifications impacting 
antibiotic binding to the peptidyl-transferase centre. The stacking interaction 
of the A2503 methyl group with the base of A2059 stabilizes A2503 in a 
conformation compatible with binding of the antibiotic linezolid (magenta, 
superposition from PDB ID: 3CPW)^®. The nitrogen in ^^2504 forms an 
additional hydrogen bond that stabilizes the nucleotide conformation. 

interactions provides the basis for the action of the antibiotic kasuga- 
mycin, which binds in the P site and requires dimethylation of m^2A15 19 
for its function^^. In the A site of the decoding centre, the aminoglycoside 
class of antibiotics directly binds to a monomethylated residue, m^C1407 
in 16S rRNA, which is needed for optimum drug activity^^ (Extended 
Data Fig. 5c). 

Assembly and peptidyl-transferase activity of the 50S subunit require 
a network of six modified nucleosides at the entry site of the peptide 
exit tunnel (Fig. 2c) Some of these modifications also modulate anti- 
biotic sensitivity of the ribosome, which can now be explained at a struc- 
tural level. For instance, resistance against the antibiotic linezolid caused 
by the loss of methylation of m^A2503^^ can arise from the lack of sta- 
bilization by the m^A2503 methyl group on the stacking interaction 
with A2059, which keeps A2503 in a position that allows the antibiotic 
to bind. Conversely, the loss of the nitrogen at position 1 in ^^2504 
induces hypersensitivity against the antibiotics linezolid, tiamulin and 
clindamycin^^, which can be due to the loss of interactions that stabilize 
^^2504 in a conformation less favourable for antibiotic binding (Fig. 2d). 
The present structure also rationalizes data on 23S rRNA modifications 
impacting intersubunit bridges and the peptide exit tunnel. For instance, 
a cluster of three pseudouridines (1911, 1915 and 1917) in helix 69, the 
central part of intersubunit bridge B2a, forms an enhanced stacking 
network, explaining their role in stabilizing the helix 69 structure (Ex- 
tended Data Fig. 5c). The methyl group of m^C1835 has a pivotal role 
in shaping the junction of four 23S rRNA helices (67-70) which, in 
turn, directly face 16S rRNA and form intersubunit bridges B2b and 
B2c (Extended Data Fig. 5d), in line with data showing that this methyl 
group affects subunit association and cell fitness under stress conditions^®. 
A cluster of four modifications (m^C745, ^^746, m^U747 and m^A1618) 
lines the peptide exit tunnel (Extended Data Fig. 5e), of which m^A1618 
has been shown to be important for cell growth and fitness^L Notably, 
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m^A1618 and its direct environment have also been recently predicted 
as the most promising novel drug target by a computational approach^^. 

Generally, obtaining uniform resolution for large macromolecules 
and especially for bound factors is difficult for cryo-EM^’^ and X-ray 
crystallography^^"^^, because of mobility and/or occupancy problems. 
Owing to extensive computational sorting of images, our cryo-EM map is 
comparable in local resolution variations to crystallographic maps. 
Higher B factors in X-ray structures are also in line with structural ele- 
ments exhibiting the highest mobility in molecular dynamics simula- 
tions (Extended Data Fig. 6), suggesting that structural dynamics is the 
prevailing factor limiting local resolution. In X-ray crystallography, those 
flexible regions may be resolved when stabilized by crystal packing inter- 
actions. In cryo-EM, however, computational sorting of images can be 
employed to improve the local resolution of dynamic structural fea- 
tures. In the cryo-EM map, the local resolution of the EF-Tu-GDP- 
kirromycin-Phe-tRNA^^^ complex was improved by sorting for ligand 
occupancy, resulting in a well-defined density at only slightly lower local 
resolution compared to the ribosome core. Notably, we find a clear den- 
sity for the antibiotic kirromycin (Fig. 3a), underlining the power of 



computational sorting in cryo-EM. Whereas the overall architecture 
of the EF-Tu-GDP-kirromycin-Phe-tRNA^^^ complex is similar to 
that reported by X-ray crystallography^’^^, there are local differences in 
the conformation of the distorted tRNA in the A/T state, in the orien- 
tation of the catalytic His84 residue and in the interactions between 
domain 2 of EF-Tu and the 30S subunit (Extended Data Fig. 7). Impor- 
tantly, a shift in domain 2 (residues 219 to 226) of EF-Tu upon ribo- 
some binding appeared crucial for distortion of the 3 ' end of tRNA and, 
ultimately, GTPase activation^^. The cryo-EM structure shows a similar 
distortion of the tRNA, but different interactions of EF-Tu domain 2, 
indicating that the reported changes in domain 2 may not be essential 
for the mechanism of catalytic activation. The highly mobile protein 
L9 is stabilized in crystals in an extended conformation by contacts to a 
neighbouring ribosome in the crystal lattice (Fig. 3b) . In cryo-EM struc- 
tures, this stabilization is absent and usually only the amino-terminal 
domain of the protein is structurally well-defined. Nevertheless, we were 
able to build the complete model for the conformation of L9 on the 
ribosome in solution, which reveals the contacts of L9 to the 30S sub- 
unit (Fig. 3b, c and Extended Data Fig. 8a). Notably, both conformations 




Figure 3 | Structure of ribosome ligands and mobile elements. Overview of 
the ribosome-EF-Tu complex. Left, cryo-EM map filtered to the local 
resolution of the factor binding site (3.1 A). EF-Tu (red), the antibiotic 
kirromycin (blue), Phe-tRNA in the A/T state (purple), fMet-tRNA^^^ in 
the P site (green) and deacylated tRNA^^^ in the E site (orange) are shown. 
Centre, comparison of the present structure with the X-ray structure of the 
kirromycin-stalled complex from T. thermophilus (Tth) with Trp-tRNA^’^^, 
PDB ID: 2Y18 (grey)®. Differences in tRNA structures are indicated by arrows, 
the dashed box shows the position of kirromycin. Right, comparison of 
experimental densities for kirromycin in this cryo-EM map (left) and 
crystallographic maps determined at 3.1 A (centre, PDB ID: 2Y18®) and 3.5 A 
resolutions (right, PDB ID: 2WRN^®). The cryo-EM map filtered to the local 
resolution of about 3.4 A is shown at 1.5(7 (magenta mesh), the X-ray 2mFo- 
DFc maps at 1(7 (blue mesh), b, Protein L9 on the ribosome. L9 in a bent 



conformation with the carboxy-terminal domain (CTD) contacting ribosomal 
proteins (L9 cryo-EM, purple) versus the elongated L9 in crystal structures 
(L9 X-ray, pink, PDB ID: 4TP9®). In crystals, L9-CTD interacts with the 16S 
rRNA of a neighbouring ribosome rather than the 308 subunit of the same 
ribosome, c, Close up of L9-ribosome interactions marked by the dashed box 
in b. d, Coupling between L31 motions and global ribosome dynamics. Top, 
L31 in the non-rotated codon -recognition state of the ribosome with EF-Tu 
and three tRNAs bound. 58, 58 rRNA; h42, helix 42 of 168 rRNA; NTD, 
N-terminal domain. Bottom, L31 in the rotated state of the ribosome with two 
tRNAs in hybrid states. L31 accommodates the large-scale rearrangements 
of the ribosome using its flexible linker region (black arrows), while preserving 
its binding sites on the ribosome. Mid left, schematic depicting the ratcheting 
of head (h) and body (b) of the 308 subunit. 
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of L9 observed in cryo-EM and crystals appear to be compatible with 
the binding of elongation factors to neighbouring ribosomes in poly- 
somes as determined by cryo-electron-tomography^^ (Extended Data 
Eig. 8c). Eurthermore, we built the model for L31, which is missing in 
the available E. coli 70S X-ray structures, probably owing to its dynamic 
nature. L3 1 bridges the ribosome at the top of the 30S head and the cen- 
tral protuberance of the SOS subunit. Upon 30S subunit ratcheting, the 
linker region of L31 switches from an extended to a kinked conforma- 
tion, while L31 maintains its interactions with both subunits (Fig. 3d). 
We visualized this structural rearrangement by analysing another cryo- 
EM map of the ribosome with tRNAs in hybrid states (Extended Data 
Fig. 8b) . The low occupancy of L3 1 can be explained by its flexible bind- 
ing mode, which may also be important for the function of L3 1 as a Zn^ ^ 
reservoir for the cell^^. 

In conclusion, our data shows that aberration-corrected cryo-EM 
allows dynamic macromolecular machines, such as the ribosome, to be 
visualized at a uniform resolution better than 3 A with only small varia- 
tions in local resolution. The purification’ of electron microscopic images 
by computational sorting appears to be as powerful as the purification 
of ribosome conformation and composition during crystal growth in 
X-ray crystallography. The cryo-EM map visualizes bound water mole- 
cules, ions and rRNA modifications, providing novel insights into ribo- 
some and antibiotic function, and thereby contributing to an improved 
structural basis for the development of new antibiotics. 

Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Complex preparation. To obtain kirromycin- stalled £. coli ribosome- EF-Tu com- 
plexes, ribosomes from E. coli MRE 600, initiation factors (IFl, IF2, IF3), fMet- 
tRNA^^^ EF-Tu and Phe-tRNA^^^ were prepared as described^ Prior to 
initiation, the mRNA (GGCAAGGAGGUAAAUA AUGUUC GUUACGAC; the 
AUG start codon coding for fMet and UUC coding for Phe are underlined) was 
incubated with 0.1 mM EDTA for 90 s at 80 °C and shock cooled in an ice-water 
bath. 70S ribosomes (3 pM) were incubated with IFl, IF2, IF3 (4.5 pM), mRNA 
(15 pM), and f[^H]Met-tRNA®^"* (7 pM) in buffer A (50 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.5, 
70 mM NH4CI, 30 mM KCl, 7 mM MgCl2) containing 2 mM dithiothreitol (DTT) 
and 1 mM GTP for 30 min at 37 °C. Initiation efficiency was verified by nitrocel- 
lulose binding assay and radioactivity counting to be close to 100%. The complexes 
were purified by size-exclusion chromatography on a Biosuite 450 HR 5 pm col- 
umn (Waters) using HPLC Alliance system (Waters). The cognate ternary com- 
plex EF-Tu-GTP-Phe-tRNA^^" was prepared in buffer B (50 mM HEPES-KOH, 
pH 7.5, 70 mM NH4CI, 30 mM KCl, 7 mM MgCl2, 2 mM DTT) using a twofold excess 
of EF-Tu over Phe-tRNA^^^. Initiation complexes (0.07 pM) were mixed with excess 
ofdeacylatedtRNA^®* (0.2 pM) and ternary complexes (0.12 pM) in buffer C (50 mM 
HEPES-KOH, pH 7.5, 70 mM NH4CI, 30 mM KCl, 20 mM MgCl2, 1 mM DTT, 
0.6 mM spermine, 0.4 mM spermidine) in the presence of 150 pM kirromycin. 
Cryo-EM analysis. Five microlitres of 0.07 pM kirromycin- stalled ribosome-EF-Tu 
complexes were applied onto cryo-EM grids (Quantifoil 3.5/1 pm, Jena) covered with 
pre-floated continuous carbon. Cryo-EM grids were prepared under controlled envi- 
ronmental conditions at 4 °C and 100% humidity in a vitrification device (Vitrobot 
Mark IV, FEI Company, Eindhoven). A total of 24,684 image frames were recorded 
in spot- scanning mode (4X4 image frames per 3.5 pm hole in the Quantifoil carbon 
film) on a Falcon I direct detector under liquid-nitrogen conditions with a Titan 
Krios electron microscope (FEI, Eindhoven) equipped with a XFEG electron source 
and a Cs corrector (CEOS, Heidelberg) using 300 kV acceleration voltage, an elec- 
tron dose of ~40 ± 5 electrons per A^ (determination based on calibration with a 
Faraday cup), —0.7 to —2.5 pm defocus and a nominal magnification of 192,000X, 
resulting in a final pixel size of ~0.755 A (as determined by comparing the final 3D 
map with atomic models from X-ray crystallography). Using the Cs corrector, elec- 
tron optical aberrations were corrected to residual phase errors of 45° at scattering 
angles of > 12 to 15 mrad (that is, less than 45° phase error at 1.8 to 2.1 A; Extended 
Data Fig. 1). Linear geometrical distortions were reduced to <0.1% using the h/t/zc- 
xapolehedm coils of the Cs corrector. Furthermore, coma caused by the spot-scanning 
procedure was minimized using the usrimageshift correction in the Cs corrector 
alignment. Ribosome particle images were extracted in a fully automated manner 
using template-independent custom-made software (CowPicker, B. Busche and 

H. S., unpublished data). The 1,603,254 extracted particle images were corrected 
locally for the contrast-transfer function by classification and averaging and selected 
according to quality of powerspectra^'^, that is, to show Thon rings better than 
3.4 A up to 2.4 A. In all subsequent steps, the resulting 1,339,775 contrast-transfer- 
function-corrected particle images were used. First, the particle images were sorted 
into groups of particles according to: (1) 30S body rotation, as described^; and 
(2) ligand occupancy, using supervised classification by projection matching^^ on 
the basis of a structural library of different ribosome complexes^’^^ (Extended Data 
Fig. 2) . Sorting in both steps was performed using low-pass-filtered reference maps 
and particle images binned to about 6 A per pixel. Finally, 3D classification in RELION 

I . 2^^ was used to obtain the final set of 4 1 7,20 1 particle images with bound elonga- 
tion factor for the refinement to high-resolution (2.9 A) using the ‘gold-standard 
procedure’ in RELION 1.2^^ (Extended Data Fig. 3). A local resolution map com- 
puted from the two unprocessed half-maps by Resmap^ revealed only few varia- 
tions in local resolution over the entire ribosome complex (Fig. la). We obtained 
another cryo-EM map of a ratcheted ribosome with tRNAs in hybrid states and 
showing protein L3 1 in a distinct conformation by sorting particle images with 10° 
rotation angles according to ligand occupancy, as described above, resulting in a 
final homogeneous population of 8,073 particles, which was refined to 6.4 A reso- 
lution (0.143 criterion) using the gold- standard procedure in RELION. 

Atomic fluctuations obtained from molecular dynamics simulations. The molec- 
ular dynamics simulation of the ribosome in a pre-translocation state (prela) pre- 
sented earlier^® was extended to 2 ps. To identify the rigid core of the 50S subunit, 
the root mean square fluctuation (r.m.s.f ) of each atom was calculated using the 
program g_rmsf from the GROMACS simulation suite^® after alignment to the 
50S subunit, omitting the first 0.5 ps. The rigid core was defined as all 50S atoms 
excluding those of the tail of the r.m.s.f histogram starting at the point where the 
frequency drops to half of the maximum frequency (0.19 nm). Finally, the r.m.s.f 
of all atoms after alignment to the rigid core was calculated (Extended Data Fig. 6). 
Pseudo-crystallographic refinement and model building. For initial model build- 
ing, the cryo-EM density map was sharpened by applying a B factor of — 120 A^, 
filtered to 3. 1 A resolution and masked using a pseudo bulk solvent envelope obtained 
by merging different versions of the cryo-EM map filtered at different frequencies 



(12.0 A, 8.0 A, 6.0 A and 4.0 A) with the RAVE package^” and Chimera^f Fourier 
transform of the masked cryo-EM density map to reciprocal space structure factors 
was performed using Crystallography and NMR System (CNS)^^’^^ employing phase 
significance blurring scale factors derived from ESC values in a resolution-dependent 
manner^^. In detail, a modified CNS input file was used for the assignment of 
FOMs (figure of merit) estimated based on equation ( 1 ) for the map obtained from 
the full data set and equation (2) for the maps obtained from two half sets: 



FOM = 



' 2 X ESC \ 
Xl + FSC)/ 



( 1 ) 



FOM = (FSC)“'^ (2) 

Obtained phase probabilities, written in the form of Hendrickson-Lattman (HE) 
coefficients, were used for reciprocal space refinement, performed against an MLHL 
target (maximum likelihood with experimental phase probability distribution) in 
both CNS and PHENIX'^^ programs using both X-ray and electron scattering fac- 
tors, respectively. Both programs employed automatic optimization of weights used 
to balance the relative contributions of experimental and restraints terms using a 
grid search. To fulfil the requirements of the crystallographic MLHL refinement, 
5% of the reflections were selected randomly for the ‘Rfree’ set, which was kept 
identical for all refinements. Homology modelling combined with density-guided 
energy optimization was performed using the Rosetta package^^’^^ employing tem- 
plates and alignments provided by the HHPRED server^^. Model density maps 
were generated based on finally refined models, without bulk solvent correction as 
implemented in PHENIX. Map normalization (mean and standard deviation of 
density values are 0 and 1.0, respectively) was performed using MAPMAN (Rave 
package). 

The initial fit of an atomic model of the E.coli ribosome assembled from various 
crystal structures (PDB codes: 4GD2"^ (30S)^^ 3R8T (50S)^", 2J00 (mRNA, tRNA^"^°, 
3L0U (tRNA^^®)^b 10B2 (EF-Tu) (R. C. Nielsen etal unpublished data)) was per- 
formed using Chimera, followed by rigid body refinement in the PHENIX program. 
The atomic model was refined with deformable elastic network (DEN) restraints'^ 
in CNS with alternating cycles of manual rebuilding in Coot^^ and monitoring the 
local fit to the density with RESOLVE^^. In addition the overall refinement pro- 
gress was monitored by calculating CCwork and CCfree (ref 8), as well as the cor- 
relation between the cryo-EM and the model map (FSCwork)- The one- dimensional 
structure factor derived by rotational averaging from the initially refined model 
was used to re-sharpen the raw cryo-EM density map. Prior to Fourier transforma- 
tion, the re-sharpened, normalized 3D cryo-EM map was solvent flattened using a 
smoothed model-based envelope (Rave package. Chimera), encompassing the volume 
within the distance of at least 3.0 A from each atom. As the density in the protein 
region is not supposed to be negative, voxels with negative density in the protein 
region were set to zero during the solvent flattening process by the MAPMASK 
program in the CCP4 suite^^. Further model improvement and fitting were facili- 
tated by real space refinement (ERRASER^^ and phenix.real_space_refine^^ against 
the map calculated using the working set of reflections only) and manual corrections 
in Coot combined with reciprocal space refinement. Modelling of post-transcriptional 
modifications was performed in Coot and was based on thorough analysis of the 
cryo-EM map. Modifications resulting from addition or substitution of an atom or 
atoms in comparison with unmodified bases were modelled if the presence of addi- 
tional atoms or consequent changes in shape (for dihydrouridine) were supported 
by the cryo-EM map. Pseudouridines were modelled as indicated by additional 
polar/hydrogen-bond interactions formed by the additional amine group. For one 
methylation (m^747 in 23S rRNA) showing no well-defined corresponding density 
and two pseudouridines (^^746 and ^^2457 in 23S rRNA) with no clear additional 
interactions, modifications were modelled on the basis of ref 1 1 and references 
therein. In aU other cases manual modelling of modified nucleotides was performed 
only if the cryo-EM map was well defined. New stereochemistry definitions for non- 
standard ligands were generated with phenix.reel. A homology model of protein 
L3 1 was built in Rosetta using the T. thermophilus X-ray structure (PDB ID: 3181)^^ 
and constraints from the present cryo-EM map filtered to 4.5 A resolution. Models 
of protein L9 and L31 were manually adjusted to fit the cryo-EM map filtered at 
3.9 A and 4.5 A resolution, respectively in the programs O (ref 59) and Coot. The 
models were further refined in real space using Rosetta followed by phenix.real_ 
space_refme against the map created from working set reflections only. To main- 
tain the intermolecular interactions of L9 and L31 proteins, the atomic models used 
for real space refinement in phenix.real_space_refine included surrounding pro- 
teins and parts of RNA chains within a radius of at least 10 A. Improved protein 
models were included in the overall model used for the final reciprocal space refine- 
ment against 2.9 A resolution data generated from the sharpened and solvent- 
flattened 3D cryo-EM map in PHENIX. The final model consisting of 152,718 
individual atoms has been refined to 24.08% and 0.922 for Rwork and CC^ork (defi- 
nition is given below), respectively. The final model exhibits a good stereochemistry 
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with 85.59% of residues in the most favoured region and 3.30% residues in the 
disallowed region of the Ramachandran plot, protein side chain outliers of 2.63% 
and aU atom clash score 9. 15. Detailed refinement statistics are presented in Extended 
Data Table 1 . The model for another conformer of protein L3 1 found in a ciyo-EM 
map of the ribosome in complex with two tRNAs in hybrid states was built at 6.5 A 
resolution, as described above for L9 and L31. 

Refinement of half maps. Refinement of the final model against data sets obtained 
from two half maps was performed at a resolution of 2.9 A in PHENIX using five to 
seven cycles of combined positional (real and reciprocal space) and atomic displace- 
ment parameter (ADP) refinement combined with automatically identified TLS 
(translation/libration/ screw) groups. To remove possible model bias from the model 
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Hydrogens detected by subatomic resolution protein 
crystallography in a [NiFe] hydrogenase 

Hideaki Ogata\ Koji Nishikawa^t & Wolfgang Lubitz^ 



The enzyme hydrogenase reversibly converts dihydrogen to pro- 
tons and electrons at a metal catalystL The location of the abundant 
hydrogens is of key importance for understanding structure and 
function of the protein^"^. However, in protein X-ray crystallography 
the detection of hydrogen atoms is one of the major problems, since 
they display only weak contributions to diffraction and the quaUty of 
the single crystals is often insufficient to obtain sub-angstrom reso- 
lution^. Here we report the crystal structure of a standard [NiFe] 
hydrogenase (^91.3 kDa molecular mass) at 0.89 A resolution. The 
strictly anoxically isolated hydrogenase has been obtained in a spe- 
cific spectroscopic state, the active reduced Ni-R (subform Ni-Rl) state. 
The high resolution, proper refinement strategy and careful modell- 
ing allow the positioning of a large part of the hydrogen atoms in the 
structure. This has led to the direct detection of the products of the 
heterolytic spUtting of dihydrogen into a hydride (H~) bridging the Ni 
and Fe and a proton (H'*’) attached to the sulphur of a cysteine ligand. 
The Ni-H“ and Fe-H“ bond lengths are 1.58 A and 1.78A, respec- 
tively. Furthermore, we can assign the Fe-CO and Fe-CN~ ligands at 
the active site, and can obtain the hydrogen-bond networks and the 
preferred proton transfer pathway in the hydrogenase. Our results 
demonstrate the precise comprehensive information available from 
ultra-high-resolution structures of proteins as an alternative to neu- 
tron diffraction and other methods such as NMR structural analysis. 

[NiFe] hydrogenases are composed of two main subunits (molecu- 
lar masses —28.8 and 62.5 kDa) that harbour several metal centres and 
provide pathways for dihydrogen, protons and electrons during the cat- 
alytic reaction of the enzyme (Fig. 1)^“^. The active site located in the 
centre of the molecule is composed of a dinuclear Ni-Fe complex. The 
iron is coordinated by one CO and two CN~ ligands. Two thiolates of 
cysteine residues are bridging the metals. Furthermore, the Ni ion is 
coordinated by two terminal cysteine thiolates. The third bridging ligand 
between the Ni and Fe atoms changes identity in the catalytic cycle, in 
which the enzyme passes through several intermediate redox states (see 
Fig. lb)^“^. In the inactive oxidized form, the third bridging ligand is 
OH~ . In the active form, three different redox states are known as Ni-SL, 
Ni-C and Ni-R (Fig. lb). Once the enzyme is activated by hydrogen reduc- 
tion, the bridging ligand (OH~) is removed as revealed by a previous 
X-ray crystal structure at 1.4 A resolution^. One-electron reduction of 
the enzyme yields the paramagnetic Ni-C state^“^°. This state carries a 
hydride bridge between the Ni and Fe as shown by electron paramag- 
netic resonance (EPR) techniques^" Upon illumination at cryogenic 
temperature this bridge is lost and the associated proton moves to a 
nearby base (Ni-L state)^’^^. One electron reduction of Ni-C leads to the 
most reduced Ni-R state, which exists in three isoelectronic subforms 
(Ni-Rl, Ni-R2 and Ni-R3) distinguishable by Fourier transform infra- 
red (FTIR) spectroscopy^^. The detailed structure of the Ni-R states is 
not yet known, but is of key importance for understanding the catalytic 
mechanism. We therefore performed an X-ray crystallographic analysis 
of the Ni-R state of [NiFe] hydrogenase from Desulfovibrio vulgaris 
Miyazaki F at 0.89 A resolution. The ultra-high resolution led to a very 
detailed geometric structure of the [NiFe] hydrogenase, including the 



active site. Mg ion and iron-sulphur clusters (Fig. 2 and Extended Data 
Fig. 1). In particular, a large number of hydrogens could be assigned, 
even near the catalytically active [NiFe] site, where a hydride bridge and 
a protonated cysteine residue could be detected for the Ni-R state, formed 
in the first step of heterolytic dihydrogen splitting by the enzyme. 

Inactivation or oxidative damage of the enzyme was avoided by per- 
forming isolation, purification and crystallization of the hydrogenase 
under strict anoxic conditions. FTIR spectroscopy was used to monitor 
the redox state of the enzyme in the resulting crystals (under 1.5% H 2 ) 
and showed that they essentially contained a single catalytic intermedi- 
ate, the fully reduced Ni-R state (see Extended Data Fig. 2). 

Detection of hydrogen atoms near the metal(s) by X-ray crystallog- 
raphy is difficult owing to the Fourier truncation ripples that appear 
around the heavy atoms in the electron density map. It is known that the 
occurrence of these ripples depends on the resolution and the atomic 
displacement parameters (B-factors)^^’^^. Therefore, we analysed two data 
sets with different resolution. The crystal structures (termed Ni-RuH 
and M-Rh) were determined at 0.89 A and 1 .06 A resolution, respectively. 
The structure refinement was performed with the PHENIX program 
suite^^. The final R/Rfree factors converged to 9.6/10.6% for Ni-RuH and 
1 1 .0/1 3.2% for N1-Rh (Extended Data Table 1 ). No redox change of the 
[NiFe] active site by the X-ray exposure and no radiation damage (for 
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Figure 1 | Structure of [NiFe] hydrogenase from D. vulgaris Miyazaki F and 
proposed catalytic cycle, a. Overall structure of [NiFe] hydrogenase protein. 
Colour code of cofactors: nickel, green; iron, orange; magnesium, light 
green; carbon, grey; nitrogen, blue; oxygen, red; sulphur, yellow, b, Proposed 
catalytic reaction mechanism of [NiFe] hydrogenase; the different states are 
named according to the active metal site (Ni-X)^’^®. 
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Figure 2 | The [NiFe] active site in the Ni-R form, a, Stereo view of the 
2 Fq — Fc electron density map contoured at 4cr and the — F^ omit map 
contoured at S.Sc of the Ni-Run data shown in blue and green, respectively. 



The green mesh indicates the electron density of the hydrogen atoms, b, Stereo 
view of the 2F^ — F^ electron density map contoured at 3cr and the F^ — F^ omit 
map contoured at 6a shown as a side view of the Ni-Rn data. 



example, decarboxylation of Glu/Asp, and S-C bond cleavage of Met) 
were observed. The bond length estimated standard deviations by least- 
square full-matrix inversion were 0.002-0.007 A for the [NiFe] active 
site and >0.006 A for the amino-acid residues, respectively (Extended 
Data Fig. 3a). For the hydrogen atoms, the residual electron densities in 
the Fq — Fc omit map are slightly shifted towards the attached heavier 
atoms (X) in the X-ray structure compared with the neutron diffraction 
structure, which directly observes the nuclei^^. Furthermore, we observed 
that the peaks of the residual electron densities are slightly off position 
from the riding models (Extended Data Fig. 3b). The coordinate errors 
of the X-H bond distances for the amino-acid residues were estimated 
to <0.2 A. For the Ni-RuH structure, 93% of the hydrogen atoms on the 
selected 50 amino-acid residues located within a 10 A radius around 
the Ni could be confirmed in the F^ — F^ electron density omit map (20- 
contour level). The hydrogen atoms of 124 water molecules in the inte- 
rior of the protein were also identified in this F^ — F^ omit map. The 
subatomic resolution structure allowed us to determine extended hydro- 
gen bond networks involving amino acids and water molecules and the 
precise water coordination of the Mg^^ ion (metal-aquo centre). 

We confirmed the location of the hydride bridge between Ni and Fe 
in the active site of Ni-R (Fig. 2 and Extended Data Figs 4 and 5). A fur- 
ther detail is that the Ni-H~ distance seems to be shorter than the Fe-H~ 
distance (Table 1). For the assignment of the bridging ligand, we ex- 
cluded two possibilities: ( 1 ) partial occupation by heavier anions (OH ~ 
or SH~) and (2) contamination by oxidized states in the sample. As 
shown in Extended Data Table 2 the observed distance (1.57 A) between 
Ni and the residual electron density peak is much shorter than the dis- 
tances reported for Ni^^ -OH ~ or Ni^^-SH~, which are 1.9 and 2.3 A, 
respectively. The observed bond distance (estimated standard deviation 
0.2 A) is in agreement with distances obtained from Ni-hydride com- 
plexes determined by neutron diffraction (Extended Data Table 2). Fur- 
thermore, the oxygen species found in the oxidized states did not fit 
in the residual electron density (see Extended Data Fig. 6). The Ni-Fe 
distance was obtained to 2.57 A establishing a weak metal-metal bond^^. 



For the related paramagnetic Ni-C state (Ni^^) the analysis of mag- 
netic resonance data (HYSCORE, hyperfine sublevel correlation spec- 
troscopy) also showed an asymmetric hydride bridge (Ni-H~ distances 
of 1.59 A)^. The hydrogenase model complexes for Ni-R reported so far 
show the bridging hydride rather bound to the Fe^^ than to the Ni^^ 
atom, which is different from the hydrogenase^^’^®. 

The Ni-R and Ni-SIa states are EPR-silent with a divalent Ni^^ (Fig. lb), 
which could be either low-spin or high-spin. The latter should be fa- 
voured by a tetrahedral ligand sphere, the former by a square-planar 
ligand arrangement. In the Ni-RuH structure, the distances of the Ni 
ion to the thiolates of the cysteine residues were 2.2-23 A except for 
Ni-S(Cys 549), which has a distance of >2.5 A (Table 1 and Extended 
Data Fig. 7). This weak axial ligation makes the nickel-ion ligand sphere 
essentially square pyramidal, indicating that the Ni^^ is probably in a 
low- spin state. 

After heterolytically splitting hydrogen (in the Ni-SI^ to Ni-R transi- 
tion; Fig. lb), a proton is expected to be transferred from the active site 
to the molecular surface. One of the cysteine sulphurs coordinating the 
nickel is expected to function as the initial proton acceptor^^. In the 
present structure the residual electron density at the thiolate of Cys 546 
is assigned to a protonated state of the cysteine (Fig. 2). The distance 
between the sulphur and the proton is 1 . 1 - 1 .3 A, in agreement with the 
expected theoretical values ( 1 .2 A), although the angle (C-S-H) is slightly 
smaller than the expected one (Table 1). Moreover, the electron density 
of the thiolate of Cys 546 shows a somewhat higher thermal motion than 
the other ligated thiolates, shown by the ellipsoid shape of the electron 
density (Fig. 2b and Extended Data Fig. 4). The thermal motion per- 
pendicular to the Ni-S bond direction indicates reactivity of the thiol 
ligand as a proton acceptor, although the interatomic distances of 
Ni-S(Cys 546) did not change during the activation cycle. The metal- 
hydride distances might be sensitive to the protonation of the terminal 
thiolates. Ni^^-S(H)R would be more Lewis-acidic than Ni^^-SR. The 
distance ofNi-H~ • • - H^-S(Cys 546) was 2.45 A. Other protons near to 
the hydride were found on Cp of Cys 546 (2.59 A) and on C5 of Arg 479 
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Table 1 | Geometry of the [NiFe] active site* 



State 


Ni-R 


Ni-R 


Ni-R 


Ni-C 


Ni-C 


Ni-C 


Methods 


X-rayt 


X-rayt 


DFT§ 


DFTII 


DFTH 


QM/MM# 


Ni-Fe 


2.57 


2.58 


2.55 


2.55 


2.57 


2.58 


Ni-H^ 


1.58 


1.57 


1.58 


1.60 


1.59 




Fe-H^ 


1.78 


1.72 


1.72 


1.72 


1.70 




Fe-CO 


1.75 


1.73 


1.73 


1.73 


1.73 


1.74 


Fe-CNl 


1.88 


1.87 


1.86 


1.86 


1.89 


1.87 


Fe-CN2 


1.91 


1.89 


1.86 


1.87 


1.90 


1.87 


C-0 


1.15 


1.18 


1.17 


1.17 


1.18 


1.18 


C-Nl 


1.17 


1.15 


1.18 


1.18 


1.19 


1.19 


C-N2 


1.15 


1.19 


1.18 


1.18 


1.19 


1.19 


Ni-S(Cys81) 


2.24 


2.23 


2.24 


2.25 


2.25 


2.23 


Ni-S(Cys 84) 


2.21 


2.22 


2.19 


2.27 


2.31 


2.25 


Ni-S(Cys546) 


2.18 


2.17 


2.20 


2.18 


2.22 


2.20 


Ni-S(Cys549) 


2.54 


2.55 


2.55 


2.35 


2.35 


2.33 


Fe-S(Cys84) 


2.26 


2.27 


2.27 


2.31 


2.31 


2.30 


Fe-S(Cys549) 


2.31 


2.32 


2.37 


2.32 


2.34 


2.33 


S(Cys81)-Ni-H^ 


167.5 


167.1 


166.5 


167.8 


168.0 




S(Cys 84)-Ni-S(Cys546) 


176.3 


176.7 


173.8 


167.7 


144.8 




S(Cys546)-H^ 


1.09 


1.31 


1.36 


— 


— 


— 


C-S(Cys546)-H 


72.4 


74.7 


96.8 


— 


— 


— 



* Bond lengths and angles are shown in angstroms and degrees, respectively, 
t Ni-RuH data in this work, 
t NI-Rh data in this work. 

§ DFT calculations with a hydride bridge and a protonated cysteine (Cys546) in the Ni-R state from 
D. vulgaris Miyazaki F [NiFe] hydrogenase^^. 

II DFT calculations with a hydride bridge in the Ni-C state from D. vulgaris Miyazaki F [NiFe] 
hydrogenase^^. 

TIDFT calculations with the fully relaxed structural optimization from D. vulgaris Miyazaki F [NiFe] 
hydrogenase^®. 

#Quantum mechanics/molecular mechanics (QM/MM) calculations based on the membrane-bound 
[NiFe] hydrogenase from Ralstonia eutropha^°. 

★The peak of the electron density for the terminal-bound proton appears slightly shifted towards the 
attached heavy atom (sulphur in this case). The ideal S-H bond distance is 1.2 A in X-ray 
crystallography, and 1.3 A in case of the neutron diffraction as well as in DFT calculation. 

(2.43 A), respectively. These are not acidic and will not be involved in 
the catalytic reaction. No water molecules were found in the vicinity of 
the hydride bridge. In a recently described model system of the [NiFe] 
site, the protonation at a terminal thiolate ligand at the Ni could be 
demonstrated^ \ 

The postulated proton transfer pathway in the [NiFe] hydrogenase 
suggests that the proton is transferred from the initial cysteine acceptor 
(Cys 546) to a nearby glutamic acid (Fig. 3a)^^. The protonation state of 
this Glu 34 can be obtained from the bond length of the carboxylic 
group, showing differences between C-OH ( 1 .29 A) and C= O ( 1 .22 A) 
(Fig. 3a). Glu 34 has a very short hydrogen bond of 2.58 A to Thr 18^ (S 
indicates the small subunit) which has another low-barrier hydrogen 
bond^^ to Glu 16^ (2.62 A), indicating their possible involvement in the 
proton transfer. For the further proton transfer, there are three major 
pathways (Fig. 3a and Extended Data Fig. 8)^^’^^. The two pathways, 
path 2 and path 3 (Extended Data Fig. 8a), are less favourable owing to 
the participation of non- conserved amino acids^^. In path 1 well con- 
served amino-acid residues and water molecules are placed in similar 
positions as in other hydrogenases (Extended Data Eig. 8d). In the pres- 
ent structure His 36, which is located in the centre of path 1, was also 
observed in a protonated state (Extended Data Fig. 8b), indicating that 
it is participating in the proton transfer pathway. 

The comparison of the X-ray crystallographic structures of the inac- 
tive oxidized state (at 1 .04 A resolution; Protein Data Bank (PDB) acces- 
sion number 1 WUI)^^ and the catalytically active Ni-R state in this work 
shows that upon H 2 reduction of the enzyme no significant conforma- 
tional changes occur (root mean squared deviation = 0.089 A). More- 
over, the locations of the water molecules in the enzyme are almost 
identical in both states. 

FTIR spectroscopic studies have shown that one CO and two CN~ 
are ligated to the low-spin Fe^^ atom in the [NiFe] active site^^. The 
CO and CN~ ligands are isoelectronic so that it is difficult to distinguish 
them based on their electron density. However, the bond distances 
between the Fe and the carbon atoms show significant differences in the 
present structure, i.e. Fe-CO 1.75 AandFe-CN~ 1.88/1.91 A (Table 1). 




Figure 3 | A possible proton transfer pathway and the ligands of the [NiFe] 
active site, a. Stick representation of a possible proton transfer pathway 
(Path 1). The other possible proton pathways (Path 2 and Path 3) are shown in 
Extended Data Fig. 8. The superscript S indicates the amino-acid residues in the 
small subunit, b, Electron density maps of the amino-acid residues that are 
hydrogen bonded to the active site. The 2Fq — map is contoured at 4(7 and the 
Fo “ Pc omit map at 3.5a of Ni-Run- The green mesh indicates the electron 
density of the hydrogen atoms. Hydrogen bonds to the cyanides and the 
bridging Cys 549 are shown as black dashes. The light blue dashes show the 
distances between the CO ligands and the hydrogens of the amino acids. The 
red dotted line shows a possible proton transfer path. The numbers shown in 
a and b represent the bond distances (in angstroms). 

The CN~ ligands form two hydrogen bonds each with CN---H dis- 
tances of less than 2.3 A, while the closest hydrogen to CO is from 
Leu 482 with a CO - • - H distance of more than 2.5 A (Eig. 3b). 

The structural features of the [NiFe] active site described above are 
in good agreement with recent density functional theory (DFT) calcu- 
lations, performed on a large model including the second coordination 
sphere of the surrounding amino- acid residues using the ORCA pro- 
gram suite (Table 1)^^. Geometries and infrared frequencies of the Ni-R 
state were obtained, with a hydride at the bridging position and a pro- 
tonated terminal cysteine (Cys 546)^^. The present experimental and 
theoretical results provide the structural basis for understanding the 
details of the heterolytic hydrogen splitting in the [NiFe] hydrogenase 
and deliver further insight into the electron and proton transfer. This 
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information is indispensable not only for understanding nature’s inge- 
nious enzymes but also for designing biomimetic or bioinspired model 
systems and devices for a future (bio)hydrogen technology\ 

Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items 
and Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique 
to these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. 

Sample preparation. The samples were prepared according to the methods reported 
previously^^. All steps, including cell culture, purification of the enzyme and crys- 
tallization, were performed under strict anoxic conditions. For the crystallization, 
the vapour- diffusion sitting-drop method was applied. The buffer contained 50% 
2-methyl-2,4-pentanediol in 25 mM Tris-HCl pH 7.4 and the protein drop con- 
tained 33% 2-methyl-2,4-pentanediol with 0.27 mM protein. A glove box (Coy 
Laboratory) was maintained under anoxic conditions with H 2 (1.5 ± 0.5%) and N 2 
(98.5 ± 0.5%). 

FTIR spectroscopy. The oxidation state of the enzyme was confirmed by FTIR spec- 
troscopy. FTIR spectra were recorded on a Bruker IFS66v/S FTIR spectrometer 
with a 2 cm^ ^ spectral resolution at 293 K. Data collection and baseline correction 
used OPUS software (Bruker) . The FTIR spectra are shown in Extended Data Fig. 2. 
Diffraction data collection. The crystal (typical of 2.0 mm X 0.2 mm X 0.2 mm) 
was mounted on a 0.4 mm cryo-loop (Hampton Research) without a reservoir solu- 
tion to decrease background noise. During the diffraction experiments, the rather 
large crystal was translated slightly along the rotation-axis direction after each rota- 
tion angle of 30°. At the BESSYII BL14.2 beamline (Helmholtz-Zentrum Berlin), 
two complete data sets were collected. Eight diffraction sets from a single crystal 
(termed ‘NI-Ruh’) were merged and scaled up to 0.89 A resolution by XDS and 
XSCALE^\ Eor ‘Ni-Rn’, three diffraction sets were merged and processed up 
to 1.06 A resolution. The resolution limit was chosen by the cut-off criteria of 
<Hg> >1.0 and CC 1/2 > 0.5 in the outer-shelP^. The intensities of each data set 
were scaled to the highest-resolution diffraction data set. The reflection data were 
converted to HKL4 format by XDSCONV^\ Data collection statistics are sum- 
marized in Extended Data Table 1. 

Structure refinement. The molecular replacement method was applied by using 
the initial model (PDB accession number 1 WUI)^^. Model building and refinement 
were performed by COOT and PHENIX, respectively^®’^^. After the molecular replace- 
ment (by PHASER at 3.5 A resolution), the following refinement strategy was 
applied. Eirst, rigid-body refinement was performed at 1.5 A resolution with the 
hydrogen atoms at the amino-acid residues as the riding model. The isotropic 
B-factor was set to 15 A^ and the water molecules were added at 1.5 A resolution. 
Then, the resolution range was extended to 1.1 A resolution by steps of 0.2 A after 
each three refinement cycles. At 1 .3 A resolution the isotropic atomic displacement 
parameters refinement for all atoms was applied. Then, the anisotropic atomic dis- 
placement parameter refinement of all atoms except for the hydrogens was applied 
at 1 . 1 A resolution. In the next step at 1 .0 A resolution, the occupancies of the water 
molecules were refined. In the last step, the multiconformations of the amino-acid 
residues were checked and modified in the model manually. During the refinement 
the Eriedel-pair reflections were treated as different, and the anomalous effects were 
refined in case of the 12 iron atoms, 1 nickel atom and 45 sulphur atoms, finally, the 
refinement was performed up to the maximum resolution. During the refinement 
up to 1.0 A resolution, the N-Gaussian (a dynamic adjustment of the number of 
Gaussian terms) model was applied to calculate the scattering factors. At the highest 
resolution, the Wkl995 model (the 4-Gaussians and a constant) were applied for 
the scattering factors. Eor the metal ions, the scattering factors for Mg^"^, Ee^"^ and 
Ni^^ were used. The electron density maps were calculated with the pA-weighted 
map (2mFo ~ DFc filled with the missing reflections, and mFo ~ DFc difference 



map). The Fq ~ onift maps in the figures were calculated using the models 
without the hydrogen atoms. Structure refinement statistics are summarized in 
Extended Data Table 1. 

Hydrogen modelling. The hydrogen atoms of the amino -acid residues were mod- 
elled as a riding model which was generated automatically with the program PHENIX. 
After each refinement step they were checked manually, for example the orienta- 
tions of the methyl groups, the hydroxyl groups (Tyr, Ser and Thr) and the pro- 
tonation states of the His residues. Moreover, the hydrogen atoms of the water 
molecules were also modelled and were checked manually when they were visible. 
In the Fo ~ onift imp, the weak residual electron densities in the [Nike] active 
site and at the cysteine residue (Cys 546) were assigned to a hydride and a proto- 
nated cysteine, respectively. The position of the hydride was modelled based on 
the Fq — Fc omit map. The refinement of these atoms was performed with distance 
restraints. The electron density analysis used MAPMAN^^. The hydrogen-carbon 
(or nitrogen) distances of the riding model for neutron diffraction in the Extended 
Data Eig. 3b were taken from ref 17. 

Validation of the refined model. Stereochemical properties were checked by a 
Ramachandran plot from PHENIX. Estimated coordinate errors (except for the 
hydrogens) were calculated by least-square full- matrix inversion using the program 
SHELXL^^. figures were generated by PyMol (http://www.pymol.org/). 

Sequence alignment. Sequence alignment of the [NiEe]/[NiEeSe] hydrogenases 
was by CLUSTAL Omega (http://www.ebi.ac.uk/Tools/msa/clustalo/). The sequences 
of the [NiEe]/[NiEeSe] hydrogenases were taken from the PDB. The figure of the 
sequence alignment was generated by ESPript3.0 (http://espript.ibcp.fr). 
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COLUMN 

Respect the report 

Foundations have reporting requirements that must be 
followed, notes grant -director Ingrid Eisenstadter. 



W hen a grant applicant receives an 
early- career award from a private 
foundation, she or he enters into 
a crucial period of communication with the 
sponsor that will last at least a year, often 
longer. Foundations — like most granting 



organizations — have exacting reporting 
requirements. Grant recipients will have to 
submit at least one report on the progress of 
their work, depending on the length of the 
sponsored research and whether the project 
changes direction at all. 



The recipient of a one-year grant, for 
example, might need to submit a progress 
report after six months and a final report once 
the project is completed. The interim report 
might be little more than a progress update, 
whereas the final report will be comprehensive 
and detailed. Multiple -year grants could 
call for a single report on completion of the 
research or successive annual ones. Every 
foundation has different requirements. And 
if the research protocol changes or the work 
requires more time, the researcher should 
seek approval from the granter as soon as the 
situation arises. 

Foundation-grant recipients need to 
familiarize themselves with relevant reporting 
requirements, including formats, deadlines and 
expected content. These might be spelt out in 
the covering letter that announces the award, 
or could be found on the foundations website. 
If neither offers answers, grant recipients should 
consult their contact at the foundation, if they 
have one, or the person who signed the letter. 
Failure to follow the foundations guidelines 
(or failure to meet a deadline) could jeopardize 
the recipient’s standing with the funder for 
future proposals (see ‘Golden rules for 
reporting’). 

PLAN YOUR PATH 

As a grant recipient, you should view the grant- 
er’s reporting requirements as a map for how to 
write your reports. A foundation may require 
researchers to use a prepared template or it may 
allow you to use your own format. If you are not 
using a template, take care not to fall into the 
‘copy-and-paste’ habit. From my experience as 
director of grants for a US family foundation 
in the sciences, I find that our grant recipients 
sometimes insert great swaths of their original 
proposals into their final reports. I suspect that 
recipients do this to bulk up the report and 
make it look more thorough. 

It does not work. It is clutter, and usually 
heralds an abbreviated discussion of the actual 
results and accomplishments. Instead, briefly 
summarize your work and highlight your 
victories at the outset, and then explain them 
in detail in the following pages. 

A sensible way to proceed is to address each 
subsection as it appeared in your proposal. 
If your proposal listed steps such as ‘select 
a 40-patient cohort, collect weekly blood 
samples, and sequence viruses’, repeat these 
headings in your report. Under each heading, 
describe your progress. 

Your final report should end with your ► 
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GOLDEN RULES FOR REPORTING 

What grant recipients should be doing now 

Private foundations might make recurring grants over the years to researchers whose work 
shows substantial promise. To keep that door open, grant recipients should keep caveats in 
mind as they create their progress reports. 



► conclusions and their ramifications. If you 
hope to apply for future support, you might 
also include next steps’ 

CHANGE HAPPENS 

Foundations understand that delays can 
happen: a shortage of supplies, delayed permits 
for travel or fieldwork, or a team member who 
has unexpectedly relocated. When this occurs, 
you should promptly notify your granter and 
ask for a no-cost extension. This is a fairly com- 
mon request that requires no additional outlay 
from the foundation, which will probably not 
object. In my 25 years at the foundation, we 
have never denied such a request. 

If you are forced to modify your original 
research protocol, you must notify the foun- 
dation. Such a request is unlikely to present 
problems; we have never denied a request for 
this type of change. We expect researchers to 
know better than we do how they should react 
to an unexpected lab -test result, for instance. 

But a major change could cause trouble. If the 
foundation determines that you are no longer 
carrying out the work that it wants to support, 
it could suspend or rescind your grant. I recall 
only two times when we did not receive prior 
notification of a major change in research plans. 
In one case, an animal-migration researcher 
did not carry out the task that was most impor- 
tant to us — an examination of the harm caused 
by underwater blasting in oil exploration. In 
the other, a mouse trial was scaled back to such 
an extent that it had no hope of progressing 
to a human trial in the foreseeable future. We 
viewed the researchers’ failure to notify us of 
such substantial changes as a reflection of lax 
internal administrative management. We have 
not funded either organization since then. 

You could run the same risk. So before you 
request a major change in protocol or extra 
funding, ask colleagues if they know how the 
foundation operates in those circumstances, or 
seek advice from your mentor or development 
office. In rare circumstances, your institution 
could make up a funding shortage. 

ATTENTION TO BUDGET 

Development- office involvement in grant 
proposals and reports varies substantially 
between institutions. In some, development 
staff have little to do with grant applications 
or reports; in others, they work with research 
teams to write their grant proposals and 
reports. If you find yourself depending on 
these other teams, review their work care- 
fully. Usually, people who do this work are not 
graduate -level scientists and can introduce 
mistakes or omit crucial information. 

It is important to cross-check reports of your 
expenditures against the budget you originally 
submitted and to explain any minor realloca- 
tions — which are commonplace — for which 
you did not seek advance approval. If you 
reallocate a relatively small amount — US$500, 
or even $1,000, in a $25,000 budget — you 



REMEMBER 

• Speak English. Avoid highly technical 
language. Private foundations in particular 
might have non-scientists on their boards 
and you want them to understand what you 
have accomplished. 

• Circulate to colleagues. Ask co-workers to 
read reports for content and errors, and get 
feedback on how well you have captured the 
importance of your work and whether you 
have clearly highlighted the significance of 
your results. 

• Future ramifications. No one wants to fund 
work that will simply sit unread in a library. 
Explain how your results will drive your 
future research or that of others. 

• Format thoughtfully. Headings and 
subheadings provide clarity and guidance. 
Include a table of contents if the report 

is long. 



probably do not need advance approval. If you 
are unsure, check with your granter first. 

Some years ago, we received final reports for 
two virus studies that we had funded simultane- 
ously at the same organization. The researchers 
there had not written their own grant proposals 
or reports; the development office had. Nor had 
research teams created their budgets; the finance 
office had. Yet no one had considered the origi- 
nal budgets in the final expense reports: not a 
single budget line in either recipient’s report 
agreed on cost or designation. As we read the 
final reports, we could not determine how our 
funds had been spent. We have not funded that 
organization since. 

If you have leftover funds on completion of 
your project, seek your granter’s permission to 
hold onto those funds, and explain how you 
will spend them. Do not assume you can keep 
the money. Not surprisingly, it is unusual for 
us to see final reports that indicate surplus 
funds. Indeed, we sometimes receive final 
budget reports that agree line for line with the 
original budget, down to the last dollar. Such 
tight adherence to budget would require the 
intervention of the tooth fairy, but it is fairly 
common. We assume that it resembles reality 
closely enough. 

Writing a final report often coincides with 
preparations to submit the research for publi- 
cation. Occasionally, we learn that researchers 
we have supported have had the first phase of 
their work published by the time we received 
their final reports. If this is the case for you, 
include this information in your final report 



AVOID 

• Lateness. Put due dates for interim and 
final reports in your calendar as soon as the 
grant is awarded. Add a reminder a month 
ahead of time and go to the foundation’s 
website to make sure that it has not 
changed its reporting requirements. 

• Obscuring the point. Do not start your 
interim and final reports with a lengthy 
rehashing of background that was already 
in your grant proposal. Keep the rest of 
the report succinct and on point to avoid 
burying your actual achievements when 
you should be highlightingthem. 

• Omitting conclusions. State clearly what 
you learned from your project. If your 
results were ambiguous or not what you 
anticipated, that is not a crime. Say so, and 
describe what you might do in the future to 
get clarification. I.E. 



and, as a courtesy, send links or copies of your 
future publications to your funder as they 
appear. Publications in peer-reviewed jour- 
nals are important to us — we see them as a 
confirmation of the significance of the work. 

RISKY BUSINESS 

From time to time, we receive final reports 
that ask for renewed funding at the same time. 
Although researchers may request permission 
to submit a subsequent grant application with 
their report, occasionally, they include a new 
proposal. Jumping the gun in this way carries 
risk, yet it is understandable. Although some 
private foundations meet monthly, others meet 
only semi-annually or annually; waiting for the 
next formal submission date could substantially 
delay your follow-up application. 

Should you take this initiative? It is a tough 
call. An unsolicited proposal submission might 
be considered too forward or the foundation 
might have a policy not to award another grant 
until final reports from the previous round have 
been circulated and reviewed (a process that 
could take months). If you are in any doubt, 
contact your sponsoring foundation. 

Do not drown your granter with enquiries 
— always search the foundation’s website first. 
But the occasional request for clarification will 
reduce your risk and save time for applicant 
and granter alike. ■ 



Ingrid Eisenstadter is director of grants for 
the Eppley Foundation for Research in 
New York. 
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The shock of the new. 




BY JENNIFER CAMPBELL-HICKS 



I come to consciousness gently after 
transference, like rising from calm, 
deep water. I open my eyes. The recov- 
ery room is a washed-out blue with yellow 
undertones, as if I’m looking through a fil- 
ter. A strong scent of lemon cleaner assaults 
my nose. After-effects of the procedure. I’m 
sure. I’m curled in a pillowed bed. 

A middle-aged woman leans over me. 
She’s wearing a lab coat, and her long blonde 
hair is tied back. Her scent is bitter and anti- 
septic. I decide she must be a doctor. 

“Welcome back, Ms Bragin,” she 
says. “How do you feel?” 

I lift myself up and stretch, 
long and languid, from 
head to toes. How do 
I feel? Strong. Like I 
could run forever. It’s 
much better than before 
I died, when my old body 
had wasted into weakness. 

“Wonderful,” I say. 

The word doesn’t come out as 
a word. It’s a bark. 

Startled, I jerk to my feet. 

I look down. I have four paws, 
claws and golden fur. I look back. 

I have a tail that I have tucked 
between my legs. 

Oh, no. No, no, no. 

My will specifically stated that after 
my death, I wanted transference into the 
body of a god. I didn’t specify which one. 
Greek, Norse, Egyptian, Hindu, whatever 
was available. Gods are ridiculously expen- 
sive. They take years to grow in the lab. But 
I had been filthy rich. What else would I do 
with the money, if not buy comfort in my 
next life? 

Beautiful, pampered and adored. That’s 
what I wanted. 

Instead of god, I got dog. 

“There’s been a mistake!” I try to say, but 
my complaint emerges as a pathetic whine. 

Who did this to me? Did my family mis- 
read my will? No, they would never have 
made such an error. Did my lawyer type it 
wrong? That’s more likely. He always dis- 
liked me, and any typo of his might have 
been intentional. I bet he’s laughing now. 

“It’s all right, Ms 
ONATURE.COM Bragin,” the doctor 

Follow Futures: says. “It can take a few 

^ @NatureFutures minutes to adjust to 
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but I promise you’ll feel better soon.” She 
scratches behind my ears, and oh, it’s like 
heaven. My eyes drift shut. Despite myself, I 
lean into her hand. “Our canine clients have 
the highest satisfaction rate with their 
new life. Ninety- five per cent. 

Much better than cats.” 



She strokes my fur, gives me a pat and 
walks across the room to her computer. I 
shake myself from her spell. I can’t let myself 
be seduced. I need to tell her this is a mis- 
take, but how? I’ve already established that 
I can’t speak, and I can’t write, either. No 
thumbs. I could try typing a message on 
the doctor’s computer, if I could reach the 
keyboard and if my paws could tap one key 
at a time. 

While I consider the feasibility of this 
option, the doctor comes back. “Good news, 
Ms Bragin. Your niece is here to pick you up. 
Cindy Mcree.” 

I perk up. Cindy is here? Surely she can 
fix this. She must have seen my will and 
understood what I wanted, no matter what 
my lawyer wrote. She’ll tell the doctors, and 
next time I wake up. I’ll be Athena or Devi. 

I wait. Soon, Cindy walks in, dressed 



impeccably, a queen of fashion and good 
taste. She smells like her favourite perfume 
and smiles when she sees 
me. I wag my tail. Tell the 
doctor, I think. Tell her 
they got it wrong. 

She cups my muz- 
zle in both hands. 
“Aunt Penny,” she 
says. “Look at you. 
You’re so beautiful, just 
like you always wanted. 
I know how much you loved 
golden retrievers. What lovely fur 
you have.” 

She strokes my back, from neck to 
tail. I shiver with delight, and my tail 
wags harder. I’m beautiful? 

Wait. I don’t want this. 

Or do I? 

My treacherous tongue is loll- 
ing. I pull it into my mouth and 
snap shut my muzzle. 

Tell the doctor, I think, but my 
conviction is wavering. 

“Let’s get you out of here,” 
Cindy says. “I’ll take you to the 
park so you can test your new legs 
and chase some squirrels. When we 
get home. I’ll have the cook make 
you a juicy steak.” 

My legs twitch, and my mouth waters. 

I have to admit, that sounds glorious. 
Maybe this isn’t so bad. I could do worse. 
Like the doctor said, I could have ended 
up a cat. The park has plenty of squirrels 
in need of chasing, and I could breathe in 
fresh air instead of this sterile clinic smell. I 
could sniff the trees and add my own scent 
to introduce myself to the neighbourhood’s 
canines. 

Beautiful, pampered and adored. That’s 
what I wanted. Who’s more pampered and 
adored than a rich and beautiful dog? 

I nuzzle at Cindy to show my agreement. 

“Come on. Aunt Penny,” she says. 

I leap from the bed to follow her, my claws 
clicking on the linoleum floor. I can’t wait 
to dig them into cool grass and dirt while I 
chase a squirrel up a tree. ■ 



Jennifer Campbell-Hicks is a writer, 
journalist, wife, mother and lifelong fan of 
science fiction and fantasy. Her fiction has 
appeared in Daily Science Fiction, Flash 
Fiction Online and Intergalactic Medicine 
Show. She blogs at Jennifer campbellhicks. 
blogspot.com. 
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